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PREFACE. 



A wosD hy way ot preface ia requisite, if only to 
explain to the reader, who may take up this volume 
withont recalling its place in a series, why there is 
no chapter on Spain in a history of European litera- 
ture during the first half of the seventeenth century. 
The present writer undertook his task on the under- 
standing that the Spanish literature of the epoch 
was covered by Mr Hanuay's chapters in The Later 
Itenaissance. It was explained there that the prin- 
ciple of overlapping, which must be admitted in any 
attempt to divide European literature into epochs, is 
specially applicable to the case of Spain ; and the six 
chapters devoted to the literature of Spain in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries in that volume 
preclude the necessity of treatment in this. 

The same principle has been applied, to a certain 
extent, in the chapters on Dutch literature, with 
which this volume opens. Some passing references 
there have been to the literature of the Low Countries 
in previous volumes, but it has been thought well 



to give something of a coDnected sketch of the earlier 
literature at this point, when that literature forms an 
important and independent ganglion in the general 
European system. The mediaeval literature of the 
Low Countries is doubtless sufGcieotly interesting to 
deserve fuller treatment ; but it is, in the main, a 
literature of translation and imitation from the 
French, with some notable exceptions. This fact 
may serve as an excuse for the slight sketch of the 
subject given here — a sketch which, to be intelligible, 
should be read in close connection with what has been 
written about mediaeval and fifteenth-century litera- 
ture in earlier volumes of the series. I have reserved 
the lai^er portion of the space at my disposal for 
the period in which the Dutch, having shaken off 
the Spanish yoke, created for themselves a national 
literature and a national art. 

My work in these chapters, as in those on other 
fore^n literatures, is based on the researches of 
native scholars, whose results I have endeavoured to 
present in the light which seemed to me likely to 
prove most useful and interesting to the reader for 
whom this series is principally intended — the English 
student of comparative literature. I had begun my 
work before I realised that Dutch literature de- 
served a fuller treatment than had been given to it 
in other volumes, and it was perhaps rash to venture 
on the task. I felt tempted to undertake it from an 
interest in the Dutch people dating back to earliest 
years, when the harbour of my native town was 
crowded with Dutch fishing - boats every summer, 
and its narrow streets thronged with their pictur- 



esque costumes. If my chapters fail to satisfy a 
specialist, perhaps a less critical and exacting reader 
may derive interest from what, ia its preparation, has 
given myself great pleasure. Holland has no Dante 
or Shakespeare or Goethe, for the sake of whom 
alone it would be worth while to study the language 
in which he wrote, but to the lover of lyrical poetry 
the work of Hooft and Vondel will give some fresh 
and intense experiences. 

I have indicated in the bibliographical notes the 
authors on whose work mine is based. But I have 
received in addition personal encouragement and 
advice. On the occasion of two short calls. Professor 
Te Winkel of Amsterdam spoke to me r^arding books 
that would be useful. But my chief debt is to Fro- 
fesBOr Kalff of Leyden. During two visits to Leyden 
— one of a fortnight's and one of a month's duration — 
he introduced me to the University library, in which 
are stored the books of the Maatsehaapij van Neder- 
laridsche Letterkunde, gave me the benefit of his advice 
on any point regarding which I consulted him, and 
every possible assistance. He has added to his kind< 
ness by reading my pages when iu proof, and correct- 
ing some errors into which I had fallen. Imperfect 
as my chapters are, they would have been much more 
so without his advice and correction. My debt to his 
written work is clear from the notes. I only regret 
that the first volume of his new Geachiedenia d0r 
Nederlandmke Letterkunde did not reach me until my 
work was in type. 

At the same time, Professor KalfF ia not to be 
held in any way responsible either for the manner in 



which I have treated the subject, for my generalisa- 
tions, or for my criticisms of individual authors and 
works, with which he would not always be in agree- 
ment These, be they right or wrong, are the fruit 
of my own reading, at any rate in the case of the 
principal authors dealt with. When I have not had 
time or opportunity to make an independent study of 
lesser authors, I have tried to indicate in the text the 
source of any criticism passed upon them. As regards 
quotation, my plan has been to keep to the original 
when metre was what I wished to draw attention to. 
When the sentiment is of importance, I have ventured 
to translate, believing it would be merely pedantic to 
assume any such general knowledge of the Dutch 
language as of French and German, or even Italian. 
The translations are as close as I could make them, 
while endeavouring to retain something of the spirit 
and movement of the original 

As to other literatures, I have indicated in the 
notes my guides and authorities, and need here only 
mention some personal aiders. My debt to my 
teacher, the late Professor Minto, is not covered by 
the references to his printed work. I have known 
no one with saner views of the aim and methods of 
literary history. In him the sesthetic, the historical, 
and the philosophical critic were happily blended, no 
one usurping upon the other. In studying the Italian 
literature of the period, I received much assistance, and 
advice as to recent work on the subject, from Professor 
John Purves of the Technical Institute, Johannes- 
bui^, formerly English Assistant in the University of 
Aberdeen, who came to Aberdeen straight from Italy, 



where he had studied for two years, io Borne and 
Siena, as Carnegie Scholar. To him, and to others 
who helped me by reading the proofs, I would ex- 
press my gratitude. If I do not name them all, it 
is for fear of making them appear in any way re- 
sponsible for my errors and oversights. From the 
outset I have been indebted to tbe unwearied patience 
and invaluable criticisms of the general editor. My 
former pupil, Mr George Herbert Mair, Scholar of 
Christ Church, Oxford, has supplied the index. 

In the last chapter I have endeavoured to indicate 
some of the forces at work in the period But I 
have not felt able to open with a general view, 
for the epoch does not seem to admit of any such 
clear general description as does, say, that which 
follows. All the literatures touched on here have a 
common debt to Italy and the Classics. In the de- 
velopment, however, which followed the stimulating 
influence of tbe Renaissance, each is, in the earlier 
seventeenth century, at a very different staga Italy 
herself is falling into the background, though the 
euperGcial influence of Marino is so widespread that 
a reader might do well to turn to the chapter on 
Italy among the first. In France, the influence of 
the Benaissance is practically exhausted, and, despite 
a taste for Italian and Spanish fashions, tbe distinct- 
ively national movement towards clear thought and 
symmetrical form proceeds apace. During the first . 
ten years of tbe century, English literature is still in 
the fall flush of the late Elizabethan efflorescence, but 
passes, as the century goes on, through a period of 
very independent and complex changes, determined 



in great measure by the religiouB aad political his- 
tory of the time, which it seems to me impossible 
to describe by any single term, be it disintegration 
with Mr Barrett Wendell, or decadence with Mr 
Gosse. Elizabethan literature was never integral, 
notwithstanding Spenser's effort at reconciliation ; 
and decadence seems a term hardly applicable to a 
period which opens with Shakespeare and Bacon, aad 
closes with Locke and Milton. For Holland, the 
period is that of the rapid ripening — to be followed 
by a too rapid decay — of a literature inspired, as 
English had been earlier, by admiration of Italy and 
France as well as the Classics, hut thoroughly national 
in ail its essential features. In Germany, a similar 
movement is too early checked by " inauspicious 
stars." I have tried to outline these different move- 
ments, but to bring them under any single expression 
of real value is beyond my philosophic capacity. 

F.S. — The dates in brackets appended to the names 
of works are those ot first publication, except in the 
case of Comeille's plays, when they are those of per- 
formance as given by Marty-Laveaux. Bacon's Adver- 
tisemmt touching the Controversies of the Church, though 
written probably in 1589, when the Martin-Marprelate 
controversy was at its height, was first issued, as a 
pamphlet, in 1640, when the qaarrel was renewed. 

* Abibseik, May 10, ISOS. 
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Oh no country in Europe did the two main influences 
of the sixteenth century — the Renaissance and the 
Reformation — set a deeper mark than on 
the Netherlands. The country which pro- 
duced Erasmus is not the least important contributor 
to the revival of learning, while the revolt of the 
Netherlands was, in Motley's words, " the longest, the 
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darkest, the bloodiest, the most important episode in 
the history of the religious reformation in Europe." 
Of the greatness of the people which emerged vic- 
torious from this struggle, of the high level of culture 
and learning to which they had attained, of the range 
and mi^nificence of their achievement in the art of 
painting, there has never heen any question. But of 
the Dutch literature of the seventeenth century little 
is known outside Holland except by a few scholars,^ 

'a Oemhiedenit dtr NedeHandtche LelUrktmde (4th ed., 
>i]igh), an epodi-makitig work, is still the fullest hiitoi? 
of Dutch literature. The smmgement U ttt times confuuag, and 
much work boB been dune uQce. FeQon'a Nederlandiche Dieht-tn- 
Prtaa-vierken, 188S, foruu a compauion «et of volumefl to Jonck- 
bloet'B Gefchiedemt, and contains carefully edited texts, bub Dot 
alnajB of the works one would most wish to have. A popular 
Hketch is Jan ten Brink's QuchudentM da- Nederlandtche LeUerhttnde, 
1S97. A very interesting sketch, from a Catholic point of view, is 
the late J. A. Alberdingk Thiim's De la LittSratm-e lUerlandaite i 
>tt DiffirtnUt Epogvet, 1854. Of the earlier literature a condensed 
and learned sketeh by Fivfessor Te Winkel is contuned in Paul's 
Crwufrtw der Deuttditn PhiMogie, 1900. Delighttull; written and 
iDdispensable works by P rotes aor Kalfi are NedtrUmdaeihe Ltlltrinmdt 
in de XTP' Eeme, Brill, n.d^ ; LiitralMvr m Toontd U Amaerdam. 
vn de Ztveniiende Eemo, Haarlem, 18E>G, — biographical and critical 
sketches of Hooft, Yondel, Cats, Euyghens, Ac. The first volume 
of a history of Duteh literature in eight volumes by the same writer 
haa appeared, Groningen, 190E. Busken - Huet's brilliant ffet 
Land van Remhrarndt and LitUrarUehe FanlatUn arc well worth 
reading. The work of many scholars ia contained in De Oidt, the 
great literary periodical founded in 1837. Excellently annotated 
seventeenth- century texts — and the language presents difficulties 
which require elucidation— have been issued in the NtderhrndKhe 
KUuniktn, general editor Dr Eelco Verwys, Veraluya, Amsterdam, 
and the Sltuiiek ieOtrkundig Pantheon, W. J. Thieme k Co., Zut- 
phen. An interesting and representative though email Anthology 
is Professor Kalff's Dichiere vim den OtuUn Tijd, Amsterdam, n.d. 
English works are some essays in Qusse's Stadiet in the ZAUraturt of 
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and it bus uot been usoaual to speak of Dutch 
literature as an entirely negligible quantity, becauBe 
the Netherlanda produced no creative geuiue ol that 
b^heat class to which Shakespeare and Cervantes 
belong. But geniuses of such world-wide recognition 
we the exception. The d^ree to which a country's 
literature is studied abroad depends not on intrinsic 
merit alone, but on the country's political importance 
and familiarity with its language. The student of 
Butch literature in the seventeenth century will not 
find a drama comparable, strictly as drama, with 
that ol England or France or Spain, nor an epic 
and narrative poetry comparable to that of Italy, 
and of England as represented by Milton. But 
he will find and enjoy a lyrical poetry of singular 
depth and richness, characterised by that feeling for 
nature which is such a striking feature of Dutch 
painting, by what the Dutch critic J. A. Alber- 
dingk Thijm justly entitles " le naturel, la naivety, la 
franchise, et le sentiment de la couleur qui paniissent 
€tre inh^rents au caract^re nferlandais." In nataraL- 
ness, in the sense attached to the word when we speak 
of the " return to nature," feeling for external nature, 
interest in the life of the people, the iaclination to 
discard convention and make poetry the simple, direct, 
and vibrating utterance of the poet's own emotions, 
Dutch poetry, taken as a whole, partly because it is 

Nortiem Europe, Loud., 1S79, ftnd tile ttnae miter'i tutkle in the 
Bncgdopadia Brilannica; Bnwring and Van Dyk'i Batavian An- 
iKotogy, Lond., 1S21 ; Lqi^e'ltx^'^ P^e^ '"h' Poetry af Europt, 
PhiiadelptuK, 1849 ; an article in the Foreign Quartaiy Stvien', 1829. 
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a bonz^eoia or middle-class product, seema to me in 
advance of the poetry of any coantry with which this 
volume deals. For this simplicity and directness is 
not characteristic of Benaissance lyric poetry in Italy 
01 the countries which caught their inspiration from 
Italy. Even in the case of Shakespeare's sonnets it is 
notoriously difBcult to say how far the feeling is sin- 
cere, how far conventional. In English poetry one 
might say that lyrical poetry, as we have come to 
nnderstand the phrase since Wordsworth, Byron, and 
Shelley wrote, b^ins with Lycidas — in the personal 
digressions — and Milton's sonnets. But poetry of this 
self - revealing ontspoken character abounds in the 
literatnre with which this chapter deals, and although 
of coarse in form and style Dutch poetry is not un- 
affected by the conventions of the century, yet only 
one poet, Hooft, really mastered the courtly style, and 
caught the tone of the Italian Fetrarchisns and the 
Pl^ade. Vondel and Brederoo and Huyghens are most 
effective when most natural and direct, not least so 
when they express themselves in dialect The natural 
runs easily into the commonplace, and of the common- 
place there is not a little in Dutch poetry. Its apostle 
is Jacob Cats ; yet even in Cats there is a vein of racy 
narrative, while in ardour and elevation there are few 
lyrical poets superior to Vondel, 

The space at our disposal to deal even with this 

greatest period in Dutch literature is so limited that 

xeiiami it is impossible to say more than a word 

EomoBCH. concerning the earlier poetry. Mediaeval 

literature is represented in the Low Countries by all 
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the usual forms — ronuuices, Carlovingian, Arthurian, 
and Oriental (Alexander and tmj), Teraified saints' 
legends, shorter tales or spro&en, lyrics, and a con- 
siderable body of didactic literature. Of the drama 
Bomething will be said in the following chapter. 
The Dutch romances of the thirteenth century are 
mainly, if not entirely, translated from the French. 
Moriaen is probably an exception, and Professor 
Kalff defends the originality of Kard evde EUgast and 
the fine Roman van Waiewein. Most interesting of 
all is the popular Reinaert} based on a French work, 
but much superior to the original, and admittedly 
the finest version of the Reynard stories. 

It was, naturally, the nobility and their followers 
who were the principal readers of the romances, as 
soifiMiimd it> '^^^ ^^ "religious" who composed and 
iXdorftoPrKiiT,. studied poems such as Vanden Lesen cms 
ffeeren, Beatrijs, and other saints' legends. The taste 
of the middle classes, which began to assert itself as 
the thirteenth century drew to a close, is represented 
by the didactic writers, at the head of whom stands 
the prolific Jacob van Maerlant, author of versions 
of the Alexander, Merlin, and Troy stories, and of 
various didactic works such as the Bijinhijbd and 
Spieghd Sistoriael (Mirror of History). He was fol- 
lowed by a number of verse chroniclers and didactic 
writers, as Melis Stoke and Jan van Boendale or de 
Clerk, author of a Lekenspieghd (Mirror for Laymen), 
whom it is impossible to enumerate here. The Eoman 

' The twentieth branch, Le Plaid, of the Homan du Senart, ed. 
tieoa aod Chabaille. See Jonckbloet's Qetchied, i zii. 
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de la Base, the tone of the second part of which is that 
of this cultured middle class, was translated in the 
fourteenth century by Hein van Aken. 

The Bame century produced abundance of short 
tales or sproken, a few courtly, very many didactic, 
and some in the humorous ^pular vein 
of the French fabliau. They were re- 
cited in banqueting halls by the Seekers or Zeggers, 
and many of the more humorous and coarse of 
them have probably been lost A collection of stories, 
serious and humorous, very much in the style of 
Glower's Confeasio AinaTttis, from which indeed the 
Dutch poet borrows, was made by Dirk Potter (1370- 
1428) under the title Minneidoop. Potter, like Chaucer, 
visited Italy, but he learnt nothing from Italian poetry, 
and stands much closer to Gower and Oats than to 
the author of the Canterbury Tales, To the fourteenth 
century belong also the oldest extant Dutch songs, 
ballads, and love-poems, such as the famous Bet daget 
in den Oosten, Hakwijn, Graaf Floris, Sen liedeken 
vanden Mey, De Leeuwerik, and others. The lyrics 
of Znster Hadewijch — in which the language of 
the Minnesingers is employed to express a mystical 
passion for Christ — belong to the thirteenth centnry. 
Other religious songs are the charming Kerstliederen 
or Christmas songs, the Maria-liederen, and the Lied- 
eren der Minnende Ziele. No part of Mediteval Dutch 
or Flemish literature is more entirely delightful than 
the songs. 

The centres or nuclei of literature in the Low 
Countries during the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
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turiea were the Chambers of Rhetoric^ Indeed to 
oambir,-^ the eoA ot the aeventeeatb centur; the 
***'^ conditioiis of dramatic prodaction were 
dfltermined by the old customs of these celebrated 
institations. The oame, and possibly to some extent 
the institntioD, of " Rederijkers-kamers " came from 
France, where these secular and literary developments 
of the religions guilds were known as "Chambres 
de Bh^toriqne," "Puys," "Cours d'amonr"; but in 
no country did they thrive more vigorously than 
in Flanders, Brabant, Zeeland, and Holland. Every 
town, and almost every village, had its chamber. They 
combined the functions and attractions of a dramatic 
company, a literary society, and a convivial club. 
"Bederijker, Eannekijkei" became a proverb, and 
Jan Steen'e picture in Brussels is characteristic of at 
any rate their later developments. They instituted 
competitions — Landjuweelen or smaller Haagspden — 
at which prizes were offered for the most magnificent 
procession into town and the most elaborate decora- 
tion of the hostel where a chamber lodged, as well as 
for the best dramatic or poetic work. This work was 
not, however, of a high order. The dramatic ZinnespeUn 
(MoralitieH) and Kluchten (Farces) — of which we shall 
have something to say in the next chapter — and the 
lyrical Eefereinen and Liedekena of the chambers, were 
the last colourless products of the Middle Ages touched 
with the pedantry of the revival of learning, and com- 
posed in a style corrupted by bastard French words. 

> Vide Jonctbloet, QetekitdenU, a. % Kulff, XF/<^ EtuM, i.; also 
van DuysG and Potter, ITulory of tlie ChatiJitrt of Bhdoric. 
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The loosely rhythmical metre easily passes iuto dog- 
gerel. The best lyrics of the sixteenth century are 
not those ot the " rederijkers," but the people's songs or 
" volksliederen," which handled the old courtly themes 
in a more free and homely spirit. In the second half 
of the sixteenth century these songs became, as in the 
famous " Genzenliederen," the most potent e^tpression 
of religious and political sentiment. The war-songs 
of the English Puritans a century later were the 
Psalms of David. The Dutch Calvinists expressed 
their feelings more directly in simple and moving 
descriptions of the sufferings of martyrs to the cause, 
and in fierce onslaughts upon Philip and the Pope. 
It was the spirit of an unconquerable people which 
breathed in their rude verses: — 

" Help DOW yourself and you shall see 
Ood from the tyrant set you free, 

OppresaM NetherUnd I 
lie rope that's round your neck must be 

Tom by your own right hand." 

The national anthem of Holland is still the grave 
and resolute — 

" Wilhelmus van Naseouwen 
ben ik van duytschen bloed : 
Het vaterland getrouwe 
blijf ik tot in den dood." 

It is impossible, and hardly necessary, to mention 

individual "Rederijkers," even the fairly important 

Matthijs de Casteleyn (1488 ?-1550), author 

of a Cojist van Ehetoriken, in which, using 

the common device of a dream, be gives rules for the 
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art of rhetoric or poetry. Above all, the poet most 
nse "aureate" terms or "scbnim," for aa the son 
illnmiDee the day and the moon the night, "alsoo 
verlicht echnym eene echoone oratie." He most b^in 
with easier compositions, as "balladen" and "rond- 
eelen," before attempting what is most difficult — 
namely, the Morality. Only one poet, whose work 
is definitely " Redergkers " poetry, succeeded in im- 
pressing upon it a distinct individuality, and tiiat 
was the Antwerp poetess Anna Bijns,' 
who lived about the same time as De 
.Gasteleyn. Of her life we know only what can be 
gathered from her " refeteinen," — that she had known 
the pleasures and gaieties of the world, had loved and 
had been disappointed, and, like others of her sex, 
found consolation in religion, becoming a fiery cham- 
pion of the Catholic Church against the new heresies 
of Luther. Of her early life she writes with the 
hyperbole to which the language of religious remorse 
has always tended. The tone of her poetry is that 
of the bu^her class, far removed from the refined 
and mystical style of Zuster Hadewijch and the 
mediseval religious poets. She is a woman of her 
class and of her people, looking out on the world 
of everyday life with shrewd gaze, and describing 
it with vigour and even coarseness in images drawn 

' Befcrdnen van Anna Bijnt, uitg. Bogatrt en nan HdUn, 1876. 
NiemBC Rtftramen ran A. £., vitg. Jotickbloet en van Hdttm, 1S80. 
NieavK Rtfareintn, Qent, 1S8S. On her life see Joackbloet (Oct- 
cUedtnu, ^., ii. 6J, who takee very liUnUy her eipreauooB of 
remorse, and SaUE (XVI^ Eevm), wbo quaMea Jouekbloet's 
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from familiar objects and experiences. What exalts 
and distinguisbeB her " refeieineD " is the intense 
feeling with which they glow, whether rel^ons or 
erotic, lyrical or didactic. 

The poetry of the chambers was not of a kind 
which could long satisfy those who had once tasted 
of the sweets of classical and Italian 
poetry, and as the sixteenth century drew 
to a close men of culture made strenuous efforts 
to reproduce in their own language what they 
admired in Virgil and Horace, Seneca and Cicero, 
Petrarch and Marot and Eonsard. One of the first 
and best results of these efforts was the purifica- 
tion of the language; and the second was the grad- 
ual substitution of a more regular metre for the 
loose, often doj^erei, rhythm of the smne^pdea and 
reftreinen. The first translations of the classics were 
in the style and verse still in v<^e ; hut in 1597 
Karel van Mander, a Flemish poet and painter, pro- 
duced a version of Villi's Edogv/ea and Qeorgics 
which Professor Ealff describes as fairly faithful, 
pare in langui^e, and written in metrical, at times 
even flowing, verse. Jan van der Noot (1538 M595 ?), 
a native of Antwerp, but driven for a time to wander 
in other lands, and familiar with the works of Dante, 
Petrarch, and the Fl^iade, wrote odes, sonnets, and epi- 
grams, as well as an elaborate allegory in more than 
one metre Their poetic merit is not great, but they 
show s significant striving after form, and some 
dignity of style. But the most important prede- 
cessors of the " bloeitijd " in the literature of Holland 
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were Philip van Marnix van St Aldegond, the fiflty 
Galvioistic statesman and friend of William the 
Silent, Dirck Yolckertz. Coornbert (1522-1590), 
Henrick Laurensz. Spi^hel (1549-1612), and Roenwr 
VisBcher. 

Of these Mamix ' waa the greatest. He was a man 
of ctiltnre, ardent faith, and ardent patriotism, and at 
the same time stood outside the drote of 
the chambers. The WUhelmuttied, the most 
famous of the " Qeuzenliederen," ia probably by him, 
and his metrical version of the Psalms marks the 
highest level reached by Dutch poetry in the six- 
teenth century. The rhythm and stanza-structure is 
in each adapted to the feeling of the pealm in a 
manner which is characteristic of Dutch lyrical 
poetry in the following century : — 

" Straf doch niet in ongsiuulein 

M^nnuBdaden, 
Heer I maer heb met mij gedult I 
Wil oiet ^nd in toom onteteken, 

Aen my wreken 
Mijne sonde en swore schuldt." 

De Bymkorf der Hdligh Eoom^Ae Kerk (1669), a 
savage satire on the Church of Kome, is the first 
work in which Dutch prose showed itself an instru- 
ment of sufficient power and pliability to do the work 
hitherto assigned to Latin. In Holland, as in France 
and England, it is to the Beformation's requirement 
of a polemic, addressed not only to scholars but to 

' See EklTa XFJ^ Emw, iL 270, Mid woAi dted tbeia, inclndiDg 
Hotler'B Rue of lie DwttA SepuiUe. 
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" the man in the street," that we owe the evolution 
of modern prose. 

Coornhert, Visscher, and Spi^hel* were men of 
more culture than geaios. They differ from Mamiz 

also in their attitude towards religion. 

All of them represent the growth in cnU 
tured circles, towards the close of the century^, of a 
more liberal sentiment and a distaste of Calvinlstic 
tyranny, Ooomhert's life was spent in controversy, 
and his own independent position (he was dubbed 
a " libertine ") was the outcome of the study of the 
Sible and the Fathers on the one hand, and the 
ancient philosophers on the other. He translated 
Boethius and Cicero's Be Officiis, and composed an 
eclectic treatise on ethics, Zedekunst dot is WeUeven- 
sku/nxt (1686), in which Stoic morality is Illumined 
by Christian faith, and which, as a piece of pure, 
dear, and often striking proge, stands next to Marnix's 
ByeiUeorf. Spi^hel and Visscher were more entirely 
men of letters than Mamix and Coornhert. As 
Catholics — though liberal Catholics — they held aloof 
from public life, but they were both members of the 
Amsterdam Chamber of Khetoric, known from its 
blazon as the "Eglantina"* Since 1578 the Eglan- 
tine, known also as "De Oude Earner," had been 
one of the most important of the chambers, and as 

' Soe KalfF, XF/* Eaiw, pp. 296-388, and Penon's NederL Dicht- 
m-Proia-ieerken, iii, 

^ Its motto w»8 In liefdt Uoeytnde (bloasomiug in love), in refer- 
ence primarily to the Crosa, which in an old eograTing of the 
Dhamber's full coat-of-anm is repreaent«d breaking into fioner. The 
blazon nas presented to the chambera by Chaj'le* V. 
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the century drew to a close, was mach concerned 
about the purification of the l&Dgnage and the ad- 
Vance of rhetoric Spieghel and Vissoher were lead- 
ing members, and their houses centres of literary 
culture. To Visscher's honae an additional charm 
was given by bis cultured daughters, ^oa and 
Tesselschade, themselves much admired, if not really 
distinguished, poetesses, and the friends of Hooft and 
Huyghens, Brederoo and Vondel. Neither Visscher 
nor Spieghel was a great poet. Visscher's 
Brabbelingh (1614) and ^m/M-en-Minnepop' 
pen (1614) consist mainly of epigrams and poems of 
a half-bumorous, half-didactic caste. Spieghel wrote 
some sonnets and songs which have a little of the 

grace of their Italian originals, but in later 

Si*f*d. f., , . 1 J 1 

life he grew aenous and composed moral 

and religious lyrics, as well as an elaborate ethical 
poem in Alexandrines — Hert-spieghel — didactic, even 
prosaic, in spirit, harsh and obscure in style. 

Thus by the close of the sixteenth century the 
study of classical and Italian literature had done 
much for the purification of the language, and had 
quickened a desire for improvement in style and 
verse. But poetry was Still didactic and heavy: 
no artist had yet appeared to do for Dutch poetry 
what Spenser by The Sh^heardea Kalender did for 
English in 1579, — no poet capable of^ transplanting 
the flower of Benaissance poetry from Italian or 
French soil and naturalising it in Holland. But 
the seventeenth century had not long to wait be- 
fore such a poet appeared in Pieter Comelisz 
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Hooft,' not certaiDljr a poet of the creatire geoiiiB of 

Spenser, but a true poet, aa artist to the 

iinger-tips, and a man of no less vigour 

and independence of mind than varied and complete 

culture. 

The oldest son of a wealthy Amsterdam burgher, 
Hooft waA at sixteen a member of the " Oude Kamer," 
and author of a clasBical pla; — AchiUes en Folyxma 
— in " tederijters " style. From June 1598 to May 
1601 he was abroad visiting Qermany, France, and 
Italy, studying especially the classical historians, but 
also doubtless the poets of Italy and France, Petrarch, 
Ariosto, and Konsard. His first play that shows 
Italian influence — Granida — appeared in 1605. Mean- 
time he was studying letters and law at Leyden pre- 
paratory to official work. In 1609 he was appointed 
Drost of Muiden and Bailiff of Gooiland, with an 
official residence, the Mnider Slot on the Zayder Zee, 
which he occupied in summer, and which he made 
the ceutre of a brilliant literary and learned circle 
known aa the " Muiderkring." Here he wrote love- 
poems in the style which he had begun to cultivate 
at Leyden, where he celebrated his first love, Brechtje 
Spi^hel, and monmed her early death. His later 
verses are addressed to his first and second wives, 
Christina van Erp and Eleonora Hellemans, or to 
Susanna van Baerle, who married Huyghens, or to 

> OedUhttn, ed. F. A. Stoett, Amiterdaiu, 1690. For appred>' 
tJoQB see Biukeii'Huet'B briUiMit article, Boofft Poesie, in hia LU- 
ttrarutht AtnConni, and Kalff's Boofi't I/griek, Hwrlem, ISOl. 
Stoett's edition has an intereating appendix on the ain to which 
H(M>ft'B iongB were written. 
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Anna and Tesselschade Viascher. Hero he compoeed 
his best plajs, and in the last years of his life, having 
prepared himself for the task by a careful stady of 
TadtuB, his historical works, including the great Nedtt' 
kmdscke Hi^orien, begun in 1628 and published, bnt 
not completed, in 1642. Hooft died in 1648. 

Hooft's love-poetry is the most complete represent- 
ative in Holland of the love -poetry of the Renais- 
sance, with all its conventions — Fetrarchian, mytho- 
l(^cal, and pastoral. He gathered the fiower in Italy 
and France, but he grafted it on a healthy native 
or naturalised atock of popular airs and rhythms, and 
coloured it with his own full - blooded Epicurean 
temperament. He wrote sonnets and wrote them 
weU, whether purely complimentary and conven* 
tional, or passionate, — as once at any rate, in " Mijn 
lief, mijn lief, mijn lief — or best of all, when the 
thought is weighty and dignified, as that to Hugo 
Grotius, which Mr Gosse has translated, or the fol- 
lowing sonnet to a newly-born child, his nephew : — 
" freeh young fruit, that from the quiet night 
Of slumber in the womb awaked, mufrt go — 
Time that \ata nothing rest hath willed it so^ 
Forth to the whirl of eenae, the realms of light ! 
ijo I birth hath given thee o'er to Portune'a might. 
Her school is change. She mit^lea joj with woo. 
And woe with joy, exalts and hurls below, 
Till dazed with hope and fear we darkling fight 
Uay He Who gireth all things grant thee a heart 
Undaunted to withstand the fiercest dart 

Fate in her anger at thy life may speed : 
Her gifts too when in milder mood she pours 
Bjches and joys and honour &om full stores. 
Be it thine to use grateful and with good heed." 
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But it is in lyrical meaaures of all kinds, especially 
light and tripping, that Hooft excels, and they 
are the best expression of his seldom passionate hot 
Epicurean and often playful moods. He can use 
a stately iambic to express a luxurious melancholy, 
as in the delightful memories of early love, which 
Goethe might have written — 

" T gemoedt herwanscht verlooren TTolijckheden, 
En wentelt in den Bchijn dea tijta Toorleden, 
Wanneer 't de atappen siet die 't heefb getreden. 

Hoot jck haer naem, of comt me Min mij tegen, 
Het bloedt comt, uit mijn teen, nae 't hooft geategen. 
U hartje, Lief, en voelt het geen bewegen ?" — 

but more commonly a tripping trochaic, dactylic, or 
anapsestic measure is employed, as in the del^htful 
pastoral — 

" Vluchtige nymph waer heen soo snel 1 
Qalathea wacht u wd, 
Dat u vlechten 
Niet en hechten, 
If et haer opgeenoerde goudt 
Onder de tocken van dit hout " ; 
or — 

" Amaril, had ick hair uit uw tuitjen, 
'K wed ick vleughelde' het goodtjen, het guitjen, 
Dat met sijn brandt, met aijn boc^h, met aijn flitsen, 
Londt tegen landt over einde kan hiteen, 
En beroofde den liatighen ertoocker, 
Van sijn toorts, sijn geachut en edjn koocker" ; 
or — 

" Boaemont, hoordij speelen noch aingen ? 
Siet den daegheraedt op koomen dringen " ; 
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or, one of bis favourite stanzas, used by Conatable— 

" Op's winters endt, 

Wanneer de lent, 
Dat puick en pit der tijen, 

Elck sedgeDaem 

Voortdoet de kreem 
Van haer kleeaooderijen " ; 

and many other rhythms impossible to describe here. 
No poet in Holland canght so much of the grace 
and elegance of E^naiasance song. And yet Hooft 
is still a Dutchman. There are no "metaphysics" 
in his love-poetry, no super-refined idealism. Nature 
is never far away, and he is capable occasionally 
of deviating into the prosaic. Nor was he only an 
Epicurean lover of good verses and beautiful women, 
but also a scholar and thinker, the disciple of Seneca 
and Montaigne as well as Petrarch and Bonaard. In 
one of his epithalamia he turns aside to write an 
appreciation of Montaigne, which contains the gist 
of Pascal's famous disquisition on that writer and 
EpictetuB. His Sticktrijmen m Zedediehten, epigrams, 
inscriptions, and addresses, are condensed in style 
and weighty in thought. He was a staunch patriot, 
though more stoical in bis outlook than the sensitive 
and sympathetic Vondel, and bis patriotism finds 
expression in some noble occasional poems, such as 
the LykUacht van Pieter Direkz. Sasaelaer, as well as 
in his tragedies. Vondel is a greater poet than Hooft, 
but not a more finished artist ; and in virtue of his 
deeper culture and varied achievements — lyric poet, 
tragedian, comic poet, and historian, the greatest 
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prose-writer of the centary — Hooft was r^arded as 
the more emiuent man of letters. 

The seventeenth century in Holland was prolific of 
song-books, — collections, generally, of songs by different 
"hands," the members of some chamber of rhetoric. 
Den Nieuwen Lustkof (1602) and Ben Bloemhqf van de 
Nederlandscke Jeugkt were the work principally of 
members of the Eglantine, Den Nederdwytsche Helicon 
(1610) of exiles from the sonthem Netherlands. 
The poems in these collections are mainly "refer- 
einen," and their poetic worth is slight. The first 
coUectioQ in which a newer and finer vein appeared, 
both courtly Italianate love-poetry, and poetry of a 
more popular character but written with fresh art and 
vigour, was the Apollo of ghesan^ der Muten wiens 
liefiycke siemmen meerendeels in vrolijcke en eerlyeke 
ghescelschappen werden ghesottgen (1615). The best of 
the courtly songs in this collection were the work of 
Hooft ; the best of the popular songs, the comic or 
" boertige liedjes," were by the editor of the collection 
— the young romantic and comic dramatist, 
Gerbrand Adriaeosz Brederoo (1585-1618).' 
Like Marlowe, the son of a shoemaker but a man of 
substance, the young Brederoo was educated, not 
without success, as a painter, but his poetic genius 

* De Werlcen van O. A, Brtdtroo, Amst., 1890, in three volumes, 
with a preface b; Dr Kalff, and the poems &Dd diSerent plays edited 
with notes and introductJons b; Kalff, Ten Brink, Holtser, Te Wiokel, 
ko. See also Ten Brink's Qerhraitd Adriaentz BTtderoo, Utrecht, 
18fiS, and the Brtderoo Album, a special number of Oad-Molland 
isaued fur the tercentenary of Brederoo'a liirth in 1SS5. An excellent 
edition of Di SpaauBkai Bra^mndtr in the Ntdtrkmdtcht JUailielifth 
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sooD made bim odb of the moat brillisnt members of 
the "Oade Earner" and of the circle which met at 
the boose of Hooft ecd Boemer Visscher. He was 
one of Tesselschade's many admiren aod snitois, bat 
his humble birth and convivial tastes did not recom- 
mend him to her father. But bis experiences as a 
"Instig gezel," and an ensign in the Town Qaard, made 
bim intimately acquainted with the life of the people, 
and his best work in drama and song is that which 
reflects their life and moods. 

Of Brederoo's comedies we shall speak later. His 
Bo&rtigh amorma en amdacAti^A Oroot Ziedt-£oeeh 
(1622) contains, as the name indicates, hnmorous, love, 
and religious songs. The first are by far the best, and 
it is only r^rettable that he did not write more of 
them instead of essaying the more artificial and con- 
ventional love-poetry, in which he could not vie with 
the cultured Hooft. The Soerengezelschap, beginning— 

"Arent Pieter Gyaen, met Uieuwes, Jsap en Leen, 
En Klaasjon, en Kloentjen, die trockeo t^ amen be«n 
Na 't Dorp van Vinckevoen 
Wangt ouwa FraDgs, die gaf sen Qangs 
Die worden of ereen" ;' 



' " Arent Pieter Gysen, nitb Hieuw«e, Jup, Ac, went M 

together out to the village ot Tinckeveeii ; tor old Fnni gave his 
geese to be ridden off." Thia barbarous sport ooaristed in ridmg 
under a live goose hung on a line bj the feeli, and pulling off 
its head in passing. It m^ht be done from a punt carried iwiftl; 
tinder the rope stretched across the stream. Brederoo's poem has 
all the phases presented in Chri$l't Sirlc on tht Qreen and similar 
popular poems — the gathering in the morning, the jolliScation, the 
qnajrel, and the dispermoa. Waiigt, Frangi, gangt for vamt, Fnm* 
and gant, are due to the Amsterdam prouunoiation. 
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and describing how a peasants' meeting tov jolli- 
fication ended in drawn knives and blood, has the 
swing and animation of a poem by Bums, the 
spirit of a picture by Jan Steen. None of the 
others are quite so vigoroas, bat there are some 
admirable pieces of peasant moralising on themes 
familiar to readers of Burns, as " What can a young 
lassie do wi' an auld man 1 " the comparative claims 
of love and a, comfortable "tocher," and the dangers 
of rejecting too often some ardent Duncan Gray. 
The simpler love - poems, too, written in a frank 
peasant strain, are often excellent, passionate, and 
Ho wing. 

Equally gay and fresh — if never showing quite the 

same passion and descriptive vigour — are the songs 

of the Dutch poet of English birth, Jan 

Slarter. ^ „ , , , - -r i . 

Janszen Starter,' who, bom in London oi 
Brownist parents, was a member of the " Oude 
Kamer," but spent several years of his wandering 
irregular Ufe at Leeuwarden in Friesland, and at 
Franeker. He finally enlisted with Mansfeld, and 
seems to have died worn out on a march some time 
before 1628. He was a dramatist and a facile writer 
of occasional verses— epithalamia, songs on victories, 
visits, deaths, &c., as well as love- and drinking- 
ditties. His employment of the courtly conventions 
is, of course, less graceful than Hooft's, but his gayer 
love-poems and his drinking-songs are spirited and 

I Dt Frumshe Ltut/iofviui republished in 1864. There is a .filom- 
Uiing (oDthoIog;), ed. by Dr C. H. P. Mder, in the KUuMik Letter- 

kundig Pantlieim, 
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rhythmicaL His metres seem to me even tighter 
and more dancing than Brederoo's — 

" Doen ik was Id 't bloejen v&n mijo tjd, in 't gnxjva toq mijn 

In 't groenat, in 't Boetst, in 't aotst, in t boertigat van miJD 

jeught 
Docht ik noyt mjn selven met een vrouw of vrouvra gel^ck 

teparen, 
Maar to leven vry onghebonden in de vrenght 
Och, ick wurpt aoo veer 
En dodit altyd weer 
Die een vrouw beeft heeft in 't gemeen eeo he^." 

or, 

" Suit gh; dao niet be^nueo een reya ! 
Waama begheert ghj doch lai^er te bejen 1 
Naafite Qebuyrtje voldoet ghj mijn eye 
Heft op een Liedtjon, men sal u geleyen." 

As Professor EalET saye. Starter's songs sing them- 
selves. Those in a patriotic strain are of the fierce 
breed of the GeuzejUiederen. 

Sbirter never forgot altogether his English origin. 
It betrays itself in occasional phrases ; many of his 
songs are written to English airs; and two at any 
rate are translations — Is BonvmeUdire zoo groote 
geneughd and the MenniOe Vryagie, the latter from 
the "Wooing of a Puritan" in the old comedy How a 
man raay choose a good wife from a had.^ Starter's 
songs were collected in 1621 and 1622 in a volume 
entitled De Frteeehe Lasth^. 

The greatest of Dutch poets united a large measure 
of the culture of Hooft to the racy vigour of Brederoo, 

■ Dodalej'a Old Engluh PUyi, vol. iz. 
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aad a lyric iaspiration as deep and full as that pos- 
sessed by any poet of the seventeenth een- 
^"^ tury. Joost van den VondeP (1587-1679) 
was by birth a South Netherlander, which probably 
explains in part the peculiar ardour of hie tempera- 
ment His parents were natives of Antwerp, pious 
Baptists, who were driven by religious persecution to 
Colc^ne, where the poet was bom in the year, as he 
said, of the murder of Mary. While he was still a 
child they migrated to Utrecht and finally to Amster- 
dam, where his father soon &cc[uired a considerable 
businesB in the stocking trade. Yondel's brother re- 
ceived a classical education, but he himself was bred 
to his father's business — a circumstance, as it proved, 
by no means unfortunate. The stocking trade con- 
ducted by his wife secured him a competence such 
as he could never have gained from poetry or plays. 
The only remuneration which the former brought 
to a Dutch poet were gifts from corporations or in- 
dividuals, made in return for occasional poems, as 
epithalamia, poems on victories and state-entries, and 
others of the kind that the chambers had cultivated, 
Starter was offered a fixed sum by a group of mer- 

' Dt Werken van Jooit van den Vondd uilgegeven door Mr 
J. van Lennep, Merzien en bijgtvierht door J, H. W. Ungrr, 
Ltiden, n.d., io thirty volumeB. Al! the works ore arrtuiged in 
chroDological order, and there itre iUustratioDB, notes, and intereating 
reprints of contsmporarj replies to Vondel's aatirea. The oldest life 
ii Brandt's Levta van Vondd, 1683. Kolff's Vond^i Leven, 1002, is 
on interMting atudy of the nun. A. Fiacfael : Tht Ltfe and tA< 
Writing) of J. v. d. Vondd, 18G4, I have not seen. Most of liis 
tragedies end the satires have been edited in the two aeriea men- 
tioned above. 
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chants od condition that he would remain in Anuter- 
dam and provide them with songs aa required, for 
each of which he was to receive further two florins. 
Snch a livelihood as Marlowe, Shakespeare, and Jon- 
son obtained frem the theatre was not available for 
a Dutch poet where the actors were the members of 
the guilds, paid a small sum for their trouble, and 
a large part of the profits were banded over by the 
chambers to charitable institutions. 

The education which his father denied him Vondd 
secured for himself, sharing to the full the opinion of 
his age, which his biographer Brandt lays 
down with emphasis, that no genius can 
dispense with learning and especially familiarity with 
the Greek and Latin poets, "that from their thyme 
they may suck honey." His earliest noteworthy 
works, a poem on the death of Henri IV. (1610), the 
finer Lo/za^ng over de Sckeepsvaert der vereenighde 
Nederlanden (1613), and the drama Eet Pascka (1612), 
hear traces of his reading of Du Bartas — as popular 
in Holland as in England — and of Qamier's choruses. 
He was already grown-up and an author when he 
began the study of Latin, and later in life he acquired 
sufBcient Greek to translate from that language with 
the help of more scholarly friends, and to rect^ise, 
to the advantage of his later plays, the superiority 
of the Greek tragedians to Seneca. His successive 
poems show the effect of his studies on his maturing 
art, but he never became a scholar such as Milton 
was, and it is not altogether to be regretted. He 
was not tempted to Latinise his idiom. The purity 
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of Vondel's language is as much the boast of his 
people as .its richness. 
, WhUe the form of Vondel's poetry was modified by 
(dassical and other literary inQuences, its spirit was 
quickened by the events happening around 
him. Love of God and of his fellow-men 
was the inspiration of all Yondel's poetry; and he 
was still a young man, brought up in the particular 
sect of the Baptists known as the " Waterlanderen," 
when his sensitive and ardent nature was stirred to 
its depths by the conflict between the Calvinists and 
Arminians that ended in the Synod of Dort and the 
execution of Oldenbameveldt At what date some of 
his earliest satires were written is difficult to say, aa 
they were not published at once. The condensed and 
pithy Op de Waegschad van Holland, beginning 

" Qommar en Armijn te Hoof 
Doi^en om het recht geloof," 

uid telling how Maurice's sword turned the scale, is 
assigned by Brandt to 1618, and the fiery Qeusc 
Vesper may belong to the same time; but the first 
of his works which arrested attention, and may be 
said to inaugurate his active poetical career, was the 
Senecan tragedy Palamedes of Vermoorde OnTioozelheid, 
a veiled attack on the intolerance of the Calvinist 
{neachera and the ambition of Prince Maurice, which 
had brought Oldenbameveldt to the BcafTold. The 
publication placed Vondel in considerable danger, 
from which be ultimately escaped with a fine ; but it 
ftlao indicated the appearance of a new and great 
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poet. Beoders recognised, Braodt says, a pnrity of 
lai^uage, an elevation of thought, and a flow of vene 
superior to anything which Dutch poetry had yet 
achieved. From the publication of Falamedea onwards 
to the end of his life Vondel poured forth poetry in 
a never-failing stream, lyric and didactic, satiric and 
narrative, as well as dramas and translations. 

Translation was to Vondel a means oi preparing 
for or^nal work as well as an interest in itself. 
Before he composed PcUamalM he had put 
into verse a translation of the Troada of 
Seneca made by himself and some scholarly friends. 
When he learned Qreek he made versions of plays 
of Euripides and Sophocles; and his works include 
complete translations in prose and verse of Virgil 
and Horace, as well as a metrical version of the 
Psalms and a prose renderingr—still in manuscript — 
of Tasso's G^-usalemme lAhercUa. 

The longer didactic poems were the fruit of his 
conversion to Borne, and include, besides the ^'ieven 
der JSeilige Maegkden (1642), which is 
not strictly didactic, being the "heroical 
epistles " of martyred maidens, the Altaergeheimeniasen 
(1645), on the Mass, De EterlyckheU der Kerke (1663), 
on the Church, and the Beqtiegelingen van Oodt en. 
Oodtedienst (1662), on the divine attributes. Before 
he finally, in 1636, adopted tn^edy as the most 
fitting form for great and grave poetry, he meditated 
an epic on the subject of Constantine, but the death 
of his wife broke his purpose, and his only narrative 
poem, JohaivMS de Boetgezani, is a short epic of six 
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books, suggested by the Strage degli Innocenti, which, 
like Paradise Regained, is in part didactic, the naira- 
ttve being interrupted by long discourses. 

Of the innumerable lyrical poems which he wrote, 
rai^ng in length from over thirteen hundred to a 
couple of lines, Oroote Lofdickten, Zege- 
zangen,, BndloJidicfUeti, &c, the great major- 
ity were, like the satires or Hekeldichten, occasional 
poemB, written to celebrate the sea-power of Holland, 
the birth of a prince of the House of Orange, the 
victories of Frederick Henry by land or van Tromp 
and Baiter by sea, the building of a new Stadhuis, 
or the visit of Henrietta Maria, the marriages and 
deaths of his friends. The poetry of the Chambers 
of Rhetoric had been of this occasional character, 
and Vondel's poetry, more than Hooft's, represents 
the final flower of the Kederijkers' poetry, enriched 
by the culture of the Eenaissance and the strong 
air of freedom and commercial prosperity. He 
was the Laureate of Amsterdam, when that city 
was the heart of the Netherlands, and the Nether- 
lands stood at the very centre of the movements of 
Western Europe, responsive to all that took place 
from Sweden to Spain, from Turkey to England, and 
looking out over the seaa, of which her control was 
just banning to be disputed, to the Indies, East and 
West To Vondel's ardent patriotism, humanity, and 
piety these themes were far more congenial than the 
refinements of love which Hooft sang in courtly and 
Italianate style. Early and happily married, Vondel 
hardly touched on love except in the Epithalamia he 
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wrote for his friends, and it ia only occasionslly that 
the current of his private life rises to the surface id 
his verse. 

Apart from this large and varied literary activity, 
the chief events of Vondel'a life were his conveisioD 
to Kome, which took place finally in 1641, 
though the Bymptoms of what was going on 
in the poet's mind can be traced much earlier, and the 
tragic events which overshadowed his closing years. 
Vondel's converaion was a result of the same wave of 
reaction which produced the Anglo-Catholicism of laud, 
and which carried Crashaw, with whose ardent and 
mystical temperament Vondel had much in common, 
out of the via media altogether. Personal ties with 
Borne Vondel had through his only and much-loved 
brother, his friends Anna and Tesselschade Visacher, 
and his daughter, who had preceded him. The 
Arminians, with whom he fought his first battle 
against Calvinism, were liberally inclined, moving in 
the same direction as Hales and Chilling worth. 
Vondel's profoundly religions nature required more 
definite dogma, and it is clear from alt his later 
poetry that he foond in the faith and practice of 
the Church of Borne full and intense satisfaction 
of heart and imi^nation. Grotius, whom he loved 
and admired, was carried in the same direction by 
his study of antiquity. 
The closing years of Vondel's life were saddened, 
though not embittered, by the folly of 
the son to whom be had transferred his 
business. He not only failed, but made away with 
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lai^ suma entrusted to hia care. The f^ed poet 
came to the reacue, aod with the savings of a life- 
time cleared his name. Left thus penniless, he was 
granted a post in the Amsterdam Mont de PiM, 
froiu which he was allowed to retire on bis full 
salary after ten years' service. He made no com- 
plaint, his biographer says, and there is no reference 
to the circumstances in his work such as we find 
to Milton's private as well as public misfortunes 
in Samaon Agonistes. Vondel had not the sublime 
^otism of Milton, and his religion was more essen- 
tially Christian. He was, like the English poet, 
a good hater, but his nature was less stern. His 
hatred of the Gkimarists was the reflection from bis 
love of Ood and bis fellow-men, a detestation of the 
intolerance which brought a father of his country to 
the scaffold, and of a doctrine which, stated with the 
logical severity of the seventeenth century, seemed 
to him an outrage on Clod and the human heart. But 
he could no more have written some of the fiercest 
passages of Milton's episcopal pamphlets than he could 
have attained to the stern and majestic sublimity of 
Paradise Lost. Vondel's highest flights are on the 
wings of adoration and love, and recall Crashaw rather 
than Milton. 

Bom more than twenty years before Milton, Yondel 

outlived him by five, dying in 1679, the acknowledged 

head of Dutch poets, yet alienated to some 

extent from his people by his change of 

faith, and never so widely popular as the homely and 

garrulous Gate. 
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Vondel's greatest saccesa was achieved in lyrical 

poems — under which head his satires fall — and 

lyrical tracedy, and it will be sufficient 

Counlrt. , . ,. . , ,. 

here to indicate some aspects of the first 
of these. Of what I have called his laureate lyrics — 
pEeans and eult^es — time has evaporated some of the 
interest, and poems of this sort produced in such 
abandauce were necessarily unequal. Much of the 
content is conventional (whether mythological or 
pastoral), and Youdel handles the conventional with 
less art than Hooft. Nor had he the architectonic 
skill with which Milton builds an elaborate ode. His 
inspiration ebbs and Sows, and the style with it, 
becoming at times harsh, bombastic, and prosaic Yet, 
though unequal, these poems are wonderfully vital. 
Even such an elaborate and detailed description of 
Amsterdam and its commercial activity as is given 
in the Inwyding vara het Stadhuis (1655) sustains the 
reader's interest to the end by its wonderfully ani- 
mated and sympathetic picture of the stress of life 
in what was the greatest mercantile city in the 
world. In his short tractate on poetry, Aeideydvng 
ier Nederdmtsohe Dichikimst (1650), Vondel condemns 
emptiness above all faults. " If yon are engaged 
ou 8 work demanding sustained inspiratlou (von 
eenen langen adrni), see to it that it flag neither 
in the middle nor at the close, but keep full sail 
throughout." These glowing and flowing poems, 
though certainly " long - winded," surprise by their 
sustained ardour, fertility of thought, and broad, full 
rhythm. 
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But Yondel is more efiectiTe and felioitoaa in the 
Bhorter and intonser satiiea. Tbeae were not, like 
Huyghens', composed on the classical 
model, bat are rather poliUcal squibs, 
popular songs and ballads, often in the nasal Amster- 
dam dialect, or short, pithy, epigrammatic copies of 
verses. Indignation has seldom inspired more burn- 
ing lines than the short and famous Oeaae Veaper of 
Sieekentrooet on the execution of Oldenbameveldt : — 

" Did he bear the fate of HolIaDd 

On his heart, 
To the latest breath he drew 

With bitter smart ; 
Thus to lave a perjured sword 

With stainlees blood, 
And to batt«ti crow and raven 

On his good 7 

Was it well to carve that neck 

Within whose veins 
Age the loyal blood had withered 7 

'Mong hia gains 
Were not found the Spanish pistolee 

Foul with treason, 
Strewn to whet the mob's wild hate, 

That knows no reason. 

But the Cruelty and Qreed 

Which plucked the sword 
Ruthless from the sheath, now mourns 

With bitter word : 
What avails for us, alas ! that 

Blood and gain 
Now to dull Remorse's cruel 

Onawing pain ? 
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Aj 1 content you now all preoohera 

East and West, 
Pray tbe saints of Dort to find jour 

Conscience rest ! 
Tie in vain ! the Lord staivdB knocking 

At the door, 
And that blood will plead for vi 

Evermore ! " 



The Deeretwn HorrHnU ie ao impaasioned expres- 
sion of his abhoiTence of the doctrine which consigned 
newly-born infants to eternal perdition. The lofty 
strain of consolation in which the poem closes indi- 
cates clearly what it was in Romanism — its appeal 
to tbe heart and the imagination — which charmed him 
as it did Crashaw. These two poems are probably 
the finest expression of thjs mingled indignBtiOD and 
sorrow which is the purest note in Vondel's satire. 
Boskam (1630) and Harpoen (1630) are more quiet 
and ai^umentative expostnlations against endless 
theological hatred and strife. Hia humour and his 
command of the racy dialect of Amsterdam are well 
shown in Bommdpot van 't Sanekot (1627), where the 
mutual amenities of tbe Contra-Remonstrant clergy 
are portrayed under the figure of a roost fall of 
gobbling, scratching, fighting cocks. More purely 
poetic and lyric are the two strange ballads he wrote, 
to some popular air, when in 1654 his Lucifer was 
driven from the stage by the fury of the clergy. In 
an almost Shelleyan strain he sings of the fate of 
Orpheus, torn by the " rout that made the hideous 
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"Toen OrfeuB met xjn keel, 
Toen Orfeus met zyn keel, en veel 

In 't mastbosch zong en speelde 
Tiorelier, tierelier 

Dat schoojie, luatprieeL" 

None of Vondel's poems stand h^her to-day than 
the satires in the estimation of hia countiTmen. " As 
satirist," says Professor Moltzer, " Vondel is a phcenix. 
In him Dutch poetry - attained her zenith, — that is 
what we may say in thinking of by ' far the moat of 
his satirical poems and verses." The reason is in part 
that in none of his poems is Tondel's peculiar ardour 
of feeUng comhined with so much of sanity and 
hamouT, so free from pedantry and the note of over- 
Btruned ecstasy which one may detect in his as in 
Crasbaw's religious poetry. 

But making allowance for this strain, the intensity 
of the satirical poems is only heightened and purified 
in the beat of Vondel's religious poeme. 
Such are, leaving the tragedies aside, the 
beautiful dedication to the Virgin of the Brieven der 
HeUige Ma^hdtn, the De Koni/agMyke Harp, — a 
rhapsody on the Psalms of David, — and the beat of 
the consolatory Lykldaekten. Even in reading the 
longer didactic poems, though there is in them much 
that is hardly suitable for poetry, one is amazed by 
the poet's unfli^ging ardour, the range of his study, 
and the fertility of his thought. 

The tenderness of Vondel's feeling is as marked as 
its ardour. He has written of nature with delicacy 
and freshness in his WiUzang, Lavigkezang, and other 
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lyrics and choruses, including ' the stately flowing 
Katun owl Synstroom. The Dutch poets played a little 
*™*- with the u9ual pastoral convention, but 
the sincerity of their feeling for natnre as they saw 
it around tiiem is as clear from their i>oenis as from 
their pictures. An intenser tenderness animates the 
few poems in which Youdel wrote of his private 
sorrows, notably the UUvaert van mijn Dodtterketi 
(1633), so modem in its simplicity and discarding 
of seventeenth-century conventions, so artistic la its 
evolution and metre. It is difficult to imagine an 
English or French poet of the period describing a 
child's games without mythology or periphrasis or 
conceit, as Vondel ventured to do: — 

"Or followed by her Mends, ft lusty troop, 
Tniodled her hoop 
Along the street, or swung shouting with ^ee, 
Or dandled on her knee 
Her doll with graver aire. 
Foretaste of woman's cares." 

In the similar poem which he wrote thirty years later, 
on the death of his grandchild, sorrow yields to a 
lofty strain of devout Testation — 

" When this our life on earth hath ended. 
Begins an endless life above ; 
A life of Ood and angek tended. 

His gift to thoee that earn His love." 

Ardour, elevation, tenderness, music, these are the 
great qualities of Vondel's poetry, and they place him. 
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in Bpite of defects which wilt appear more clearly 
when we come to speak of his drama, at the head of 
Butch poeta. 

The poetB of whom we have epoken hitherto helong 
all more or lesB closely to the Amsterdam circle of 
o,„Mt which the " Oude Kamer " was the general, 
Am^iTdam. Hooft's residence the more select, centre. 
Of lesser lights, such as Anna and Tesselschade 
Yisscher, it is impossible to speak here. Outside 
Amsterdam there were of course other chambers, 
centres of dramatic and poetic activity, Zeeland was 
" a nest of singing-birds." The Zeeiavaehe NadUegacd, 
published at Middelburg in 1623, contained poems 
" door verscheyden tieffelicke Zeeuwsche Poeten," And 
the song-books mentioned earlier are but some of many 
which were issued, and not in Amsterdam alone. 

The most distinguished, if not the most popular, of 
the poets not connected with Amsterdam is the poet 
and statesman of The Hague, Constantiju 
fluiririi™. gyygjjg^gi ^ j 5 9 g . i g 8 7 ^ th 6 fBm ous father 
of a more famous son. French was the language of 
the Court, and Huyghens, who was all his life in 
the active service of the House of Orange, as well 
as one of Uie most cultured men of his day, was 

' Qediehtvn, eA. Dr J. A. Wnrp, id nine volumei. jUI the 
poems, LatiD, French, Dutch, lie., ore arranged in chionological ' 
order. Hu;gheai' own amiDgflineiit is preoerred in the PanUuon 
edition of tite Kortiibloetnen, edited by Dr J. Tut Vloten, and revised 
in parts b; H. J. Eymael and J. HeinaiuB. Much hoe been written 
of Ute on Huyghens u man and poet by Pot^eter, Jonckbloet, 
Ealfi, Eymael, and oUiers. 
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almost as prolific a composer in French and Latin as 
in Batch. He tried his hand, like Milton, at Italian 
verses, and he translated from Ouariai and Marino, 
as well aa some thirteen hundred Spanish proverbs 
and about twenty of Doune'a songs and elegiea. 
Huyghens visited England three or four times in 
the service of his country, was kn^hted by James, 
and seems to have seen something of English men 
of letters at the house of Sir Robert Eilligrew. 

Eor his courtly and politer poetry Huygbens used 
French by preference. His French poems are quite 
in the affected, Marinistic, complimentary vein of the 
day. In Dutch his tone becomes more homely, his 
style more masculine, — not without affectations, but 
atfectations which recall Jonson and Donne rather 
than Marino. He used his native language to cor- 
respond in playful and delightful verses with intimate 
friends, such as Hooft and Tesselschade Visscber, and 
to compose epigrams and longer poems of a satiric, 
didactic, and reflective character. The Otia (1625) 
included poems in various languages. In the Koren^ 
Noemen (flowers gathered from among the grain of a 
busy life), published towards the close of his long 
life (1672), he collected his Dutch poems alone in 
twenty-seven books. Of these, fifteen contain epi- 
grams {Sneldiditen), one translations, two l^bter 
lyrics and epistles. The longer poems include 
't Xostelyck Mai (1622), a satire on the dress of the 
day in the usual Alexandrines; 't Voorhovi (1621), 
a fresh and sparkling eulogy of the forest out- 
side The Hague, written in stanzas of eight trochaic 
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dimeters, cf^lectic aad acatalectio, and rhyming 
ftlternately; Dagh-Werck, an unfinished deecription 
of a day in his life, in the same metre, but one 
of the most affected and obscure in style of his 
poems; Euphrasia of Ooghen-Trood (1647) ; Hofwyde 
(1652); and Zeestraet (1672),— all moralising, chatty 
poems, called forth by incidents in his life, as 
a lady friend's losing her eye, the building of a 
" Buitenplaats " or country-house, the constmction of 
the road from The Hague to Schevening. A poem 
in the same key, a survey of his life written in the 
evening of his days, Gluygwtrek, was printed by Jonck- 
bloet in 1841, and did much to revive interest in 
Hnyghens, Pointer, the poet and critic, making it 
the occasion of an enthusiastic appreciation. 

Huyghens has neither the ardour and tenderness of 
Vondel nor the artistic instinct of HoofL He could 
only be called the first metrist among his con- 
temporaries if Fraed were allowed the same dis- 
tinction among his. Huyghens' more playful verses 
are exceedingly clever: — 

" TeBsel-sehaetge 
Cameraedtge 
Die dit praedtgs 

Uit mijn hert 
£□ van binnen 
Hit bet apinoen 
Yao mijn sinnen 

Hebt ontwert." 

But Vondel does the same thing with more feeling 
in Kinderlyck, b^inning — 
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"Constantijntje 
't Zalig kijni^e 
Cherubijntje 

Van omhoog 
d'ijdelhsdeiD 
hier beaeden 
Uitlocht met eon loddenx^" 

And Hnyghens has none of the grander mueic of 
Yondel,' nor the charmiDg Ronsardiflt strain of Hooffc. 
■■■ Eufgbens is a poetic moraliat. His poems are aa 
oceasional as Vondel's, but the occasion is generally 
personal, and he uses it to talk at large about him- 
flelf, his work, his enjoyment of nature, of music, of 
books, and domestic life, and to moralise in a satir- 
ical or more elevated and pious strain. At times he 
sinks almost to the level of Cats in his homely 
didactic prattle, but usually his outlook is less bour- 
geois and popular, his knowledge of humanity finer, 
and his poems better seasoned with wit and humour. 
His style is, in some works especially, harsh and ob- 
scure. Donne bos been made responsible for this 
defect, but Mr Eymael has shown that Huyghens 
had probably not read Donne's poems before 1630, 
when his own style was formed and beginning to 
grow simpler ; and indeed the resemblance la very 

' One of HnygbenB' poema has aome of the combined intoiiBity and 
homelineBS of Vondel'ii aatirea, munely, Schapt-Praai {Ship'i Talk) 
on the death of Prinee Maurice, the atout " echipper Bonder weerga," 
nhich tella how Frederick Henry rebuked the dinconiolsto aailon, re- 
minding them that he too waa an experienced pilot — 
" North and South too maor an hoar 
I've by the akEpper held the wheel ; 
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superficial between Donne's subtle mind sod bizarre 
iinsglDation and the fundamental simplicity of Huy- 
gbens' character. In poetry such as Huyghene' much 
depends upon the personality of the author, and it is 
the simplicity and freshness of his nature, combined 
with wide culture, insight, and a noble piety, which 
made Potgieter call him " one of the most lovable men 
that ever lived." 

Huyghens' friend, the first of Zeelsnd poets, and 
for long the most popular of Dutch poets, Jacob Oats^ 
(1677-1660), is a difficult author for a 
foreigner to appreciate. He is the incar- 
nation of all that is most bourgeois and practical in 
the Dutch character. He was, like Huyghens, a man 
of means. He grew rich by reclaiming " polders " 
from the sea, and was a sharp — at times, Huyghens 
affirmed, too sharp — business man. He acknowledges 
that— 
" Het m ecD deftigh [difficult] werk en waert to ztjo gepresen 
Oodtzatig en met eon oock rijck to mogen wezen.'' 

Cats was a learned man, and served his country as 
Baedpensionaris, visiting England twice as an am- 

' Hftnj old and huidBome editions, with Snelj-eagraTed emblemi 
and niuitrations. Host of hU works have been republished in the 
FanUuon. Cats' long- established reputation as the most popular 
and edifying of Dutch poets was assailed by Potgieter in his Rij/cs' 
ifuMvm, 1844. He was followed by Busken-Huet in Oe Oidi, 1863, 
who nude great sport of the " Qod-feoring money-maker and his 
low-toned morality." Jonckbloet was more judicial but equally 
severe. Cats has bean defended by Dr A, Kuyper— recently Prime 
Minieter of Holland— in Hcl Kalvinitme en de Ewal. 1888. All that 
can be sud tor Cate as a poet by s discriminating critic will be found 
in Profee«>r Kalff's /ncoi Cait, Haarlem, 1901. 
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basBador. Like Huyghens, be waa an ardent Calvin- 
iat, and had come tinder the influence of English 
"pietism," which had taken root in Zeeland, 

Gats was a voluminous poet. Beginning with £m- 
blenu, — all the Dutch poets wrote Emblems, — he 
poured forth poems in a didactic strain, and written 
in a monotonous Alexandrine coaplet, of which the 
best known are Sommlick (1625) and 's Werelta Begiai, 
Midden, Eynde hedottn t» den l^ou-ring (1634). He 
is as profoundly interested in the subject of marriage 
as Coventry Fatmore ; but if the latter occasionally 
approaches Cats in bis descent to homely details. Cats 
has none of Fatmore's delicacy of feeling and soar- 
ing flights. Practical advice, enforced by diffusely 
narrated stories — not always of the chastest, for as 
the moral is coming to set all right, why omit 
piquant details? — prattle about himself, these are 
the staple of Gats' poems. His language is pure, 
and many of his proverbial sayings have passed into 
current use, but his work is of interest for the 
student of national thought and morality rather than 
of literature. 

There is much greater depth of feeling and music 
of verse in the Stichtelyke Hymen of another religious 
poet. Dirk Bafaelsz Camphuysen' (1586- 
1627). Born at Gorknm, educated at 
Leyden, a teacher for some time at Utrecht, he became 
a " predikant," and was for a short time an exceedingly 
popular preacher in Vleuten. But his sympathies 
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were too liberal. He was turned oat as an ArminiaD, 
and led a wandering and troubled life till his death 
at Dokkum, where he had worked as a flaz-Bpinner, 
Camphuysen's poems are all religious, and include a 
paraphrase of the Paalms. His aim is like Cats', " te 
stichten en met een vermaken," to edif^ while pleas- 
ing; but hie religion was of the more inward and 
finer type of oor own Herbert's and Vaughan's, though 
he expresses his feelings in a less conceited style and 
in simpler melody. His poems are written to be sung 
as well as read: "Zoo wel leezelijk als zingelijk, zoo 
wel zingelijk als leezelijk," are his own words. His 
Mayache Morgenatond, a beautiful song of returning 
spring, and the Chrisielijk &evechi, are the best known 
of his poems to-day, but they are not the only ones in 
which feeling and melody are both alike arresting, and 
void of conceit or convention as his art is, it is by no 
means naive. Witness the structure of such a verse 
as this: — 

" Hoe lang, ach Heer ! 
Hoe lang noch mist mijn ziel den zoeten stand 

Von 'twoar verbeugen ! 

Helaa^ waimeer 
Wanneer zol ik eena 'teeuwig vaderland 

Beetreden mengen t 
Jeruzalem dee hoogBten Koninge stad 
Dea deugd-betrachtera hoop en hartenscbat 
Die u maar kend is licht des levenB zat 

Te lang, t« long valt bang ! " 

This power of writing flowing musical verse echo- 
ing each mood of feeling belongs to another re- 
l%ious poet, the Oatholic Johannes Stalpeit van der 
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Wiele 1 (1579-1630). Of noble parent^e, born in The 
Hague, for a short time an advocate in that 
city, Stalpert vkd der Wiele aooD abandoned 
the world for the Ghnrch, and after etndTisg divinity 
at Loavain was ordained deacon at Malinea. He 
was at BroBsels for some time, and visited Paris and 
Bome, but his nltimate sphere of duty was in Celft, 
Botterdam, and Schiedam. His poems, issued at 
Delft, Hertogenbosch, and Antwerp, were written for 
the edification of his Oatholio flock. The longer 
are mostly l^ends of saints and martyrs. Semd/ryek 
(1621) tells in flowing Alexandrines how the persecut- 
ing Adrian of Nicomedia was converted by the de- 
scription which the martyrs gave him of the joys of 
heaven. Others deal with the martyrdom of Laurence 
and Hippolytus, St Agnes' denunciation of gorgeous 
clothing, and the points at issue between Bome and 
Calvin. But Stalpert van der Wiele's beet -known 
and best poems are the religious songs he wrote 
to old and freq^uently secular airs. Den Sckat dm- 
geaUlijcke Lofmngen, geTruuckt op de fee^-daegen van 
'tgeheeU jaer (1634), is u Soman Okristicm Year. Of 
the deeper thought and more elaborate art of Eeble 
there is as little in Van der Wiele's songs as of the 
conceits, quaint or imaginative, of our seventeenth- 
century devotional poets. His soi^ are written for 
the people, and express the simplest Catholic piety 
with the naturalness and music of the folk-songs on 

' Leven en Uitgdaen Dicliien, by Van Vloten, K. L. Pantheon, 
1866. The Gnt critio to da justice tu Van der ^ele wm J. A. 
Alberdingk Tbijm. 
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which they are boBed, and have enjoyed, Alberdingk 
Thijm says, the fate of such songs — to be printed in 
Tarioue collections without the collector or printer 
knowing by whom they were composed. 

It is impossible here to do more than mention the 

names of some of the poets of the second generation, 

^„ , the followers and imitators of Hooft and 

Poamoen of 

vonddasd Vondel. The pastoral and mythological 
conventions were generally rather clumsily 
handled in the song'books. The patriotic and laureate 
lyrics, into which Yoodel put so much mosic and 
colour, were essayed with no great success by Eeyer 
Ansloo> (1626-1669) and Gheeraerdt Brandt (1626- 
1685), more famous as a historian and biographer, 
whose Uiivaert van Sugo Oroot and similar poems 
have a fair measure of rhetorical vigour; Joachim 
Ondaen (1628-1692); Johannes VoUenhove (1631- 
1708), whom Yondel called his son ; and Johannes 
Antonides van der Groes (1647-1684), whose Yatroom 
is the most ambitious of these Vondelian pieces. But 
it needed all the ardour of Yondel's lyrical tempera- 
ment to give vitality and interest to these long poems 
with their blend of matter-of-fact details and pedantic 
mythology. 
The last poet whose verses have the naturalness 
and music of the best Dutch lyrical poetry 
was a disciple of Hooft rather than Vondel. 
In Jan Luiken's' Duytee Lier (1672) ends that 

^ Ezlntcts from Ansloo, Brandt, kc., in Penon, op. eit. , iv. 
' DvitKkt LUr opnieavi uitgegeven door Dr MaurUi &i&i«, K. L. 
Pantheon. 
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lyrical Bbream which, beginning in the Middle Ages, 
preserved in the folk-songs of the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries rather than in the " rijmelarij " of 
the " Bederijkers," was by Hooft and Vondel purified, 
deepened, and enlarged. Boni in Amsterdam in 1649, 
Luikeu was trained as an etcher, and wrote his love- 
songs while a young man. At the agB of twenty-six 
he became a pious and mystical Christian, and his later 
works, Set Leersxtam Swieraad, B-ythorf des Gemoeda, 
^Onvxurdige Werdd, are written in a didactic strain, 
lightened by occasional flashes of his 'purer lyrical gift 
But the Duytae Lier contains the finest love-songs 
after Hooft's. Luiken reproduces some of Hooft's 
metres, especially his iambic quatrains and the 
" Oalatea " stanza quoted above ; but he has many 
of his own, light and musical. He was the only 
Dutch poet who learnt from Hooft the secret of 
that fresh and charming artifice which the latter, 
and so many others, were taught by Bonsard — 

" De dageraat begint te blinken 

De Booejes z^n aan't open gaaji ; 

De Nuchfre Zon komt peerlen drinken, 

De zuyde wind speelt met de bkan : 

Hot Nocbtegaaltjen fluyt, 

En't Sehaapje aoheert het kruyt ; 
Hoezoet 
la een gemoet, 
Met zulk een vreugd gevoet." 

With such music the great period in Dutch poetiy 
ended, and the lyrical began to give way, as elsewhere, 
to the prosaic and rhetorical 
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To a comparatively small coantry like Holland the 

nse of Latin as an international language of aoholar- 

ship was an even more obvious conveDience 

lattnPnm. , ^ , . n,. 

than to lai^er couDtnes. The most dis- 
tiDguished Hollander of the Eenaiesance, Erasmus, is 
not thought of as a Dutch author, and the same is 
true, in a somewhat less degree, of several notable 
Dutchmen of the seventeenth century, distinguished 
not only by their learning but by their contributions 
to the belles lettres of humanism, such as Daniel 
Heinsius, Isaac Voesius, and Hugo Grotius, Both 
Heinsius and Grotius wrote some poems in their 
native tongue, but their fame rests on their Latin 
lyrics and tragedies, and still more securely on the 
treatises of the former on criticism, of the latter <m 
international law. Grotius, indeed, was one of the 
great men of the century, and were this primarily 
a history of thought and scholarship would require 
specially full treatment. In the present chapter 
he miist yield to those who cultivated their native 
tongue. 

The principal writer of artistic prose in the earlier 
seventeenth century — the successor of Ooomhert in Uie 
modelling of Dutch upon Latin prose — was 
Hooft. To the writing of prose Hooft 
brought all, and more than all, the careful study and 
elaborate art which he bestowed upon his poems. 
Some of his letters to his friends show that he could 
write in a simple and playful style, thoi^h in general 
they, too, smell of the lamp. But the stately Mnse of 
History was to be served in the seventeenth century 
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only in costly, brocaded robes. Hooft's model was 
Tacitus. Yii^l he accounted, Brandt tells mm, the 
first of lAtin poeta, Tacitus ot bistoriaiu and prose- 
writers. He bad read his works fifty-two times, and 
had made at different periods of his life a complete 
translation of them. Following in the footsteps o( 
his master, he prepared for his greater task by 
compoeing a Zeven van Hendrik den Oroote (1626), 
for which he was ennobled by Louis XL, and the 
Bampssaalighed^i der Verheffinge van den Suize van 
Medieit (1649). 

While he was thus elaborating his style, he vma 
also gathering materials for his great work on the 
liberation of Holland. He spared no paius to arrive 
at the truth, and submitted the work aa it proceeded 
to friends to be criticised. For the military portions 
especially he sought the help of qualified persons ; and 
he endeavoured above all things to be just — to ac- 
knowledge the shortcomings of his countrymen and 
the virtues of the foe. The misfortune attending 
this elaboration is that the work was never fin- 
ished, and that an unnecessary degree of artificiality 
was given to the style. The imt^nary speeches 
delivered on critical occasions, after the manner of 
Thucydides and Tacitus, are the chief blots in the 
eye of a modem critic; but to a native ear Hooffs 
coinages — the result of his zeal for the purification 
of the language from words of French origin, his 
occasional harsh and too condensed constructions, 
his latin idiom and sentence order — ere more ob- 
vious. But these are fiaws in a dignified and im- 
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pressive narrative. It ia impossible to read any of 
the greater episodes without recognising and admir- 
ing the vigour, the compression, the loftiness, and 
the fire with which Hooft tells his moving story. 
His deep interest in the events be narrates recalls 
Clarendon, but he is not so constantly the advocate 
of one side; and the condensation of his style and 
his frequent felicitous figures are more in the manner 
of Bacon in the Senry VII., although he has not the 
same detached interest in Macchiavelian kingcraft. 
A figure like that which follows is quite in Bacon's 
style: "But these considerations weighed little with 
that oppressor who bad already set his heart upon 
the desolating of cities, the stamping out of liberty, 
and the confiscation of property. ' I have ere this,' 
said he, ' tamed a people of iron, and shall I not now 
be able to tame a people of butter ? ' For be did not 
bethink him that hard metal may be hammered, but 
not soft curd, which he that would handle must deal 
gently withal." And the following might have come 
out of the essay 0/ DissimvJation : " Sparing of words 
indeed was this Prince, and wont to say that no craft 
of concealment can cover his steps that lets himself 
be taken a-prattling." 

Of other prose work in the period there is not much 
to say. Attempts to imitate the French pastoral and 
heroic romance were unBuceeasfiil. Hooft's 
dignified historical prose was most success- 
fully cultivated by Gheeraert Brandt, whose poetry 
has been mentioned. The son of a watchmaker in 
Amsterdam, whose family, like Yondel's, came from 
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Antwerp, Brandt was at seventeea the author of a 
tragedy, and at twenty he composed a funeral oration 
on the death of Hoof t, which was recited hy an actor in 
the theatre and received with immense applause. As a 
fact, the speech was simply a translation of Du Perron's 
Oraison Fwnibre for Eonsard. Later, when he had left 
watchmaking and become a Predikant, he composed 
his Historic van de Seformatie (1668-74), the second 
part of which, dealing with the Arminian controversy, 
provoked the bitter hostility of the Galvinists. He 
composed short and sympathetic biographies of Hooft 
and Vondel for editions of their works, and "a I>even. 
van de Rmier (1687), which is the finest example of 
his prose. 

Brandt's model is quite clearly the dignified prose 
of Hooft with its elaborate periods. " The perception 
of this," he begins his Life of Van Baiter, "and 
the utility for the state involved, has moved me 
to devote some of my hours to the description 
of his praiseworthy life and valiant achievements, 
with the firm purpose in this work, which may God 
bless, of confining myself strictly within the bounds 
prescribed by the supreme law for historians, and, in 
the service of truth alone, of narrating as well the 
errors of friends as the praise of enemies ; ever bear- 
ing in mind that I write not of olden times whose 
memory has grown dim, but of things that happened 
but yesterday, and, as it were, under the eyes of 
many who took part in them, assisting or being 
present, friends and strangers, who without doubt 
should I, in this wide sea of manifold events, wander 
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from the course of truth, misled by favour or hatred, 
would punish me and expose me to shame." BntDdf e 
diction, however, is simpler than Hooft's, his style 
generally clearer, and at its best not less vivid and 
' impressive A lighter and more conversational prose 
was developed by Van Effen under French and Eng- 
lish influence. 
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The history of the drama ia Holland in the seven- 
teenth century is the history of an effort which was 
not fully successfal. The same elements 

IlUTOilKlOrg. . m . 1 1 Ti 

were present as in England and France. 
The Morality gave way to the tragi - comedy or 
dramatised story-play, romantic and historical. The 
classical drama, represented especially by Seneca, 
Flautus, and Terence, was studied, admired, and 
imitated by a band of young men eager to elevate 
and refine the literature of their country. But the 
elements never succeeded in combining to produce 
a living and great drama, oq either the EngHah 
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romantic or the French classical model Vondel 
and Hoott put some of their best poetry into dram- 
atic form, but neither of them ever clearly grasped 
the fact that the essence of drama is neither the 
incident of the popular plays nor the sentiment, 
style, and morality of the scholarly, but the vivid 
presentation of the agitations and conflicts of the 
human soul, revealed in a motived and naturally 
evolved action. The history of the experiment is, 
however, not without intereet and significance, and 
in comedy some bumoTous and realistic work was 
produced not unworthy of the countrymen of Jan 
Steen and Adriaen van Ostade. 

The oldest Mediseval plays in Dutch which have 
survived are of a purely secular character, four 
serious, so-called (Aelt. Spelen, and six farces 
— Muchten or sotiemien — belonging to the 
later fourteenth century.' Of the serious plays, three 
— Bsmoreit, Oloriant, Zansdoet van Denemarken — are 
romances dramatised in simple and naive manner, 
but by no means ineffectively. In Esmoreti a prince 
is sold by his ambitious cousin to the Turks, but 
returns at the right moment to rescue his mother, 

' The; were edited for the first time by HoCtoanu vod FttUeraleben 
from the eingla mutuacript in which they are &I1 preeerred (the 
Hulthemaohe MS. ot the early fifteenth century, the r^pa-toirt of 
dome guild or complmf) in that Bcholor's Sora Bdgica, and were 
later included by Professor U. E. Moltzer in his BiHiotheek van 
MidddnederlandKhe LttUrhmde (Qroningen, I868-7E), of which a 
new edition is in course of puhlication. For tlie queadoua raiwid see 
Jonckbloet's QeKkiedenil, iL S. 1, and works cited tliere ; also 
Creizeaach, QachichU dct iieaertn Dramas, Fiinttes Buch (Halle, 
1901). 
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who has been imprisoned for years by her husband's 
jealousy, and marries the daughter of the Turkish 
king. Zansetoet tells of a lady, Sandriju, wronged 
by her princely lover at his mother's instance, of her 
marriage, and her first lover's repentance and death. 
Parts of the story are narrated, not dramatised, end the 
whole is closed with a moral. Oloriant, the longest, is 
a story of a Christian Duke of Brunswick's love for 
a Saracen maiden, the daughter of a bitter foe of 
the Duke's family. They are well-constructed little 
playa — none is longer than 1142 Hues — and evidently 
written for a stage with fixed stations and its own 
conventions. Winter ende Somer is more of a simple 
"d^bat" or "estrif,"a dispute between Summer and 
Winter as to their respective merits, in which some 
boers and a beggar take part, and which is closed 
by Venus. The "sottemien," or farces, whicli fol- 
lowed the " abele spelen " — 

" Nu awight en maockt een gheetille 
Dit voorspel ia ghedaea 
Men eal u eene Bottemie apeleo ga^ti " — 

were dramatised short stories of humorous and coarse 
incidents in the life of the people. 

These purely secular plays are older than any 
rel^ons plays which have survived in Dutch. The 
Maaatrichtscke Paasckspel, written in the 
dialect of Limburg, dates possibly from 
the second quarter of the fourteenth century, but 
the oldest extant Flemish Mystery, De eerste Miscap 
nan Marie, was performed at Brussels in 1444. 
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Still later is the Spel van den Heili^en SaerameiU 
vander Nyeuwervaert, performed at Breda about 1500. 
The relation in which the secular and rel^oue plays 
3tand to each other in time led Mone in 1838 to 
claim for the drama of the Netherlanda a unique 
secular origin. It w&9 descended, he argued, not 
from the religious drama but from the dialogues 
recited by one or more " sprekers," of whose perform- 
ances we hear in old account- books. The ques- 
tion has been much debated, the descent from the 
religious plays under French influence being urged 
by Wybrands end Jonckbloet, the native and inde- 
pendent by Moltzer and J. H. Gall^ It cannot 
be discussed at length in a chapter whose subject is 
only in passing the Mediaeval drama. It is not 
possible in any case to get beyond conjecture, as the 
plays form an isolated group. How far the "twee- 
spraken " or dialogues (occasionally even " drie- 
spraken ") referred to in account books were dramatic 
in character and were represented by more than one 
"zegger," is matter solely of conjecture. Wybrands 
and Jonckbloet consider that the statements of 
Maerlant, and other evidence, point to their having 
been recited by one person representing the different 
speakers. On the other hand, the descent of the 
" abele spelen " from the mysteries under French 
influence is equally conjectural, or more so, for the 
only French secular serious play which is older than 
the fifteenth century — the Qrweldis — stands, as 
Creizenach points out, in obviously close relationship 
to the Virgin Mary Miracle-plays, which the Dutch 
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plays as obvionsly do not, being entirely secular in 
tone. As Professor Moltzer says, if the Datch "abele 
spelen " are descended from the French, there must 
have existed in France before the fifteenth centnry 
a highly developed secular drama alongside the 
ecolesiaatical, of which these plays give us oar only 
conception. The pieces of Adam de la Halle — de- 
scribed by Mr Gr^^ry Smith in an earlier volume 
—stand quite by themselves, and were probably com- 
posed for private performance. 

Mysteries and Miracle - plays were produced in 
abandance in the fifteenth centuty; but in the six- 
teenth the favourite plays of the chambers 
of rhetoric were the Moralities or Zinne- 
spden, the seriousness of which they relieved with 
Eshattementen or farces. The chambers which issued 
the challenge for a Landjuweel propounded the subject 
of the plays to be performed — e.g., " What is the great- 
est mystery or grace provided by God for the salvation 
of man ? " " What is Man's greatest consolation in 
death 1 " " What best promptei Man to the cultivation 
of art ? " The Zvnmeapelen lent themselves readily to 
Catholic aod anti-Catholic propagandism. At a great 
Landjwweel held at Ghent in 1539 the Protestant doc- 
trines of Justification, and the superiority of the Bible 
and St Augustine to Thomas Aquinas and Scotus, were 
set forth in the boldest terms. The tone of the Ghent 
plays was serious, but ia Ben boom der sehriftv/ren, 
performed at Middelbui^ in the same year, Eomanism 
was bitterly satirised. Philip the Second naturally 
forbade this sort of thing, and the song became in 
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North Holland b more [wtent inatrument than the 
play. 

Besides the pure Morality, the " rederijkers " pro- 
duced pUya of the kind which in the Netherlands, 
natMiim ^ i^ England, formed a bridge from the 
**** abstract Morality to the more concrete 
history or tragi-comedy — plays which used as a 
vehicle for moral instruction a story taken from the 
Bible, from national history, or from classical history 
and mythology, and brought on the stage together con- 
crete persona and abstractions. Spel van Sinjie van 
Charon, Spd van Jaaon, Spel van den Koninck van 
I^ankrike, Abraham's Utganck, are examples of plays 
not uulike Bale's Kyng Johan and Preston's Cawiyyses. 
It is perhaps interesting to remember that Bale was 
for several years an exile in the Low Countries. One 
well-known and impressive Morality was composed in 
Holland, Den Spi^d der Saiicheit van Mkerlyck (our 
Everyman), which was possibly the work of a South- 
Netherland cleric and mystical writer, Pieter Dorland 
(1454-1507). Many of the clergy were members of 
the Chambers, some of them holding the post of 
"facteur" or poet to the Chamber, The literary and 
dramatic worth of EUcerlyde, however, is far above the 
average of the usual " Eederijkers' " poetry. The 
ZinnespeUn and Scriptural Moralities are in general, 
from a dramatic and literary point of view, weari- 
some and worthless performances. There is more 
life in the farces such as Oomelis Everaerb (1509- 
1533) produced in abundance. Van den Viaschar, 
van Stoui en Otibeaeaemt, 't Spd van den hocgen Wint 
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en den zoeten Beyn, are sigDificaol titles, and recall 
the namee of Heywood's Merry Tnterhides. 

Both Moralities aad Schptnre-pla^a continued to be 

composed and performed by the chambers in the 

seventeeath centnry. In the sonthem 

SentloriioHo*. ,—,,.-„ . ,, 

and Catholic Low Countnes especially 
they were popular, and in the Brabantian Chamber 
at Amsterdam, whose members came from the 
soatbem provinces, they continued in fashion when 
the "Oude £amer" or "Eglantine" was experi- 
menting in secular romantic and classical plays. 
Vondel'a earliest work was a " rederijker's " Biblical 
drama, and his religious tragedies thus stand in a 
direct line of descent from the Mediieval Mysteries, 
however much their final form may have been in- 
fluenced by Gamier, Seneca, Grotius, and Sophocles. 
Bnt though the Zvmespden lingered, the movement 
in the opening seventeenth century was towards the 
secular drama, and this movement, as elsewhere, 
manifested itself in two distinct but often quaintly 
blended results. The one was the so-called tragi- 
comedies {trmr-Uy-einderspden), the dramatised novelU 
or romances which are found everywhere at the Ee- 
naissance, full of incident, regardless of the " unities," 
and mingling serious with farcical scenes. Even in 
these the influence of the classical drama is trace- 
able in the occasionally Senecan character of the 
atory, in the division into acts, and the oddly tagged- 
on choruses. The other result is the more regular 
imitation of Seneca, Plautus, and Terence. The plays 
of the first kind in Holland show onmistakably the 
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influetice of Lope de V^a and also of the English 
drama ; those of the latter equally clearly that of 
Gamier and the Pl^iade. 

The leaders in the dramatic activity of the Eglan- 
tine were Hooft — whose work from the first took a 
j^ claBsical direction — Dr Samuel Coster,^ 

"sgiantint' Brederoo, and Theodore Bodenhui:^. Coster 
^"-^ (1579-1660 ?), a leading spirit in the life of 
the chamber, was a mediocre dramatist and poet. His 
best work is found in his farces, the Boerenkluchi van 
Tetmoija de Boer en men Jufftr van Grevdinekhwysen 
(1612) and Tyaken van der Sckilden (1613), coarse but 
vigorous and genial plays. His later and more serious 
plays, as Isabella and the would-be classical Itya (1616)> 
Polyxena (161d), anAJphigenia (1617 ?), an attack apon 
the Calvinist clergy, are crude and melodramatia 

Hodenburg's ^ numerous tragi - comedies abound 
in incident, and his characters — e.g., in Jaloerseke 
aoaamrg Stud^ien — are drawn with some sympathy, 
(isBOMDM). but his style is pedantic and affected. He 
had visited both Spain and England, and of his extant 
plays some are adaptations from Lope, one a transla- 
tion of Cjnil Tournenr's Bevengei^s Tragedy. He 
might, like Hardy, have had historic interest if his 
work had led to important development*, but Koden- 
bni^ and Coster, with Hardy's fatal deficiency in style, 
have even less dramatic power. 

Brederoo^ and Hooft alone wrote plays which deserve 

• Samud CoiUr'i Wtrkai aOg. B. A. Kolieaiijn, Haarlem, 1883. 

" No modem edition. 

' EditioDB, vid. lup., p. IS note. 
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to be dignified with the name of literature. After his 
first crude esaays Hoof t took for his models 

Brtdeno. - ,. , , , — , „ 

Itauati pastoral drama and French Senecaa 
tragedy. Brederoo followed in his earliest plays the 
more romantic and popular line of Rodenburg, of 
Hardy, and of the English dramatists, blending scenes 
from popular romances or novdle with bumorons and 
realistic pictures of servants and peasants. But 
nothing is more characteristic of the difi'erence 
between the English and the Dutch drama than the 
complete failure of the romantic part of Brederoo's 
plays and of those of his fellow - dramatists. His 
three first plays, Trtvirspd van Sodderick en Alphonswa 
(1611-16), Griane (1612), and LucelU (1616), are dram- 
atised Spanish romances or love-stories, but the serious 
scenes lack entirely that poetic and romantic spirit 
with which not only Shakespeare, but lesser men 
like Greene and Dekker, Middleton and Fletcher, in- 
vested their versions of Italian and Spanish novellas. 
The serious part of a Shakespearean comedy is, Hazlitt 

I says, generally better than the comic. Be that as it 
may, the exact opposite is the case with Brederoo, 

' whose dramatic reputation rests entirely upon the 
comic interludes in the above-mentioned plays, the 
three farces, Kluckt van de Koe, Klwhi van St/men 
aonder Soeticheyt, and Kluckt van den MoUnaer, which 
he wrote between 1612 and 1613, and his two more 
r^ular and elaborate comedies, 't Moortje (1615-17) 
and Ik Spaensdu Brahander (1617-18). 

The reason of Brederoo's failure to rise on the 
ethereal wings of romance is to be found doubtless 
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in his own genius and that of his people, but perhaps 
j}iiAphyi ^^^° i" another circumstance which ex- 
wimnaiMe. piaios a good deal in the history of Dutch 
drama and poetry. Dutch literature is from the four- 
teenth century onward a boni^oia literature. The 
Dutch poets and dramatists never enjoyed the courtly 
audiences whose influence did so much for the English 
drama in the sixteenth century, and helped the French 
in the seventeenth century to throw off the barbarism 
of Hardy's plays and the pedantry of Garnier's. It is 
among the highest and lowest classes of society that 
art is able to develop least impeded by the resta-ic- 
tions of practical morality. That freedom Dutch 
literature obtained in farce and popular song, never 
completely in higher and more serious literature, 
which accordingly retained to the end something of 
the bourgeois and didactic tone it acquired with 
Maerlant 

The servants and peasants in Brederoo's comedies 
are drawn to the life. Coarse humour, racy descrip- 
stedmo'i tion, proverbial wisdom, jest, and sarcasm 
t^™***' flow from their lips in a rich stream of 
" Amsterdamsch " dialect. The three farces are also 
little masterpieces — the traditional themes of the 
"Sottemien" handled with the verve and range of 
expression of a man of genins. A peasant is tricked 
into selling bis own cow by the thief who has 
"lifted" it the night before, and that for the sole 
benefit of the thief. The miller artfully cuckolds 
himself. The morality is on a level with that 
of the Milter's and the Eeeve's tale, but so is the 
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comic Art In the more elaborate Comedies, which 
Brederoo, who was no scholar himself, wrote at the 
instance of his cnltnred and pedantic friends, the con- 
struction and character-drawing are weak, but there 
is the same wealth of language and the same power 
of vivid description. The beat things in 't Moortje 
(1617), a not altc^ether successful attempt to adapt 
the Hiitiuehiis of Terence to the conditions of life in 
Holland, are the long digressions, in one of which he 
describes, with a Rabelaisian extravt^ance of racy 
detail, a stroll through the markets of his native town ; 
in another a skating party on the canals ; while in a 
third an old servant details her recollections of life in 
a wealthy burgher's house. He was even happier in 
the picture of Amsterdam life which he gave in J)e 
Spaeruehs Srabander (1617), a dramatisation and 
adaptation of the picaresque romance LazariUo de 
Tormes. The hero of Brederoo's play is a boastful 
Brabander, a bankrupt fugitive from Antwerp, living 
(m the trustful "botte Hollanders" of Amsterdam. 
His servant is an adroit beggar whose wits bring in 
more than his master's boasts. The story is Blight, 
and the connection between the scenes loose. It is 
a study of humours, not in the analytic, microscopic 
style of JonsoD, but vivid aod genial The realism of 
the Spanish original was cfuite in the Dutch taste, and 
Some of the scenes, as that in which two courtesans 
relate their history, has a realism unrelieved by poetry 
which is quite foreign to the Elizabethan drama, and 
hardly appears in our literature before Defoe. A 
comic dramatist sach as MoliSre, a «ompeller of 
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thoaghtfnl laughter, Brederoo was not, nor had he 
any large meaeure of the creative genius and all- 
comprehending humour of Shakespeare ; but he could 
paint with a masterly hand, and with some of Aris- 
tophanes', Kabelais', and Shakespeare's wealth of 
phraae, the life and conversation of the people. 

The scholarly Hooft naturally shared the taste of 
his age for classical tragedy and comedy and Italian 
flwiB-iOoMfaii pastoral His earliest plays hardly count 
'**»•■ Achilles en Polyxena and Theaeus en Ariadne 

are " rederijkers' " plays, though the language is purer 
and more poetic, and the latter contains one lovely 
song— 

" Ick achouw de werelt aen, 

Ed nae gewoocte gaen 

Sie ick vast aJle dingen, 

Sij sijn dan groot of clean ; 

Maer ick helaa 1 alleen 

Blijf vol verflnderingeii." 

Qranida (1605) — a pastoral, the plot of which was 
apparently derived from the English Mucedorua, the 
spirit and language, especially of the charming open- 
ing scenes, from Tasao and Quarini — is the first 
artistic Dutch play, and its art is, characteristically, 
poetic rather than dramatic. The same is true of his 
Senecan historical tragedies, Oeeraert van Velsen (1613) 
and £ado (1617, pr. 1626). They both have a political 
interest, — Oeeraert patriotic, the Bado a noble and 
poetic plea for peace without and within, written a 
year before the execution of Oldenbameveldt and the 
outbreak of the Thirty Years' War. The subject of 
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the fitst, chosen partly from the association of the 
story with the Mulder Slot, is the tale told by Melis 
Stoke, and in a fine old ballad, of the vengeance ex* 
ecuted ou Count Floris Y. for hia violation of the 
wife of Geeraert van Velsen, and its national conse- 
quences. The patriotic note is struck in the char- 
acter of Gysbrecht van Amstel; who reeists the pro- 
posal to call in English aid against the .Count, and 
in the eloquent, althoi^h dramatically irrelevant, 
closing prophecy of the liberation of Holland, the 
rise of the House of Nassau, the daring of Dutch 
navigators, and the greatness of Amsterdam. The 
Baeto dramatises a mythical story of the origin of 
Batavia, and emphasises in the hero the " pietas," 
the courage, and the love of peace which Hooft 
would have to be the fundamental virtues of his 
people. This political motive lends his tragedies a 
warmth which is too often lacking to the Benais- 
sance plays on classical -subjects, but the interest 
and beauty appear in the poetry alone. Dramatically 
they have all the faults of their kind, bat they eon- 
tain 6ne descriptions, elevated speeches, and mnsical 
choruses. Hooft's master in the latter was Gamier. 
In Oeeraert be adopts two or three of that poet's 
metres, and handles them with skill. In the Baeto 
he put some of his weightiest thought and sincereat 
feeling into del^htful lyrical measures. There is a 
chorus on the return of spring which has some of 
the music of Mr Swinburne's " The hounds of spring 
are on winter's traces " ; one on the blessings of peace 
which throbs with noble emotion ; and the most mov- 
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ing thing in either of the plays is the aotiphonal song 
of exile, chanted by bands of maidens : — 

" O soete beeckeD I waer nevena in swong 
Te gaen eendr^htig plogli oose sang 



Der helden koen 
Van overlang." 

In the Cliichtige Comedy van Warenar, dot is, Aulu- 
laria van PlaiUus nae's lants geUgetUkdd verduitscht 
(1616), which Hooft was stimulated to write by the 
success of Brederoo's 't Moortje, he showed that he 
knew the people and their speech as well almost as 
Brederoo himself, and had more constructive though 
less descriptive power, and less wealth of humorous 
phrase. Besides these longer plays, Hooft wrote TafeU 
spelen, and he adapted Aretino's lo Ipocrito as Sch/ijn- 
heyligh, not softening the realistic details. 

The lit«rary and dramatic reforms which Coster, 
Hooft, and Brederoo initiated in the Eglantine soon 
£n„„^ri(^t„ l^t ^ such movements often do, to dia- 
tt«"^ia?utn*." agreements.' The reasons were in part 
personal. Eodenburg's tragi - comedies, which be 
produced with something of the fertility of Hardy 
— twenty - two have survived — were r^arded as 
barbarous by the admirers of the classical draoia, 
while at the same time their popularity, and the 
vanity of Eodenburg, excited disgust. But there were 
other and less personal reasons. The growth of a 
more artistic drama necessitated some change in the 
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system b; \rhicb the parts for representation were 
dietribnted among the members of the chamber, and 
the time had also come for the separation of the eda- 
cational from the artisiic functions of the chambers. 
The time was past for giving iostmction in theology 
and science throagh the medium of plays. Bodenburg 
continued the tradition, but Brederoo scoffed at pbil- 
osophiaing ostlers and servant-girls. The result of the 
dissension was a schism led by Coster, under whom 
the more brilliant and learned members swarmed off 
and founded the famous " Coster's Academy," whose 
blazon was a beehive and motto Tver. The intention 
of the. founders was to separate and yet retain both 
the functions of the older chamberB. The Academy 
was to be a college and a theatre — an " Extension Col- 
lege" giving instruction in the vernacular, whereas 
the universities allowed only the use of Latin — and a 
theatre for the production of plays composed in ac- 
cordance with the "rules" of Aristotle and Horace. 
In the first of their purposes — 

"de burgei7 te stichten 
En met de facket van de duytache taol te lichten " — 

they were defeated by the jealousy of the clergy, and 
the fact was not fot^otten by the dramatists. The 
cortuf'* years immediately following the opening 
Aeadtmg. gf (iije Acadcmy were years of great dra- 
matic activity. Coster's Polyxena, Hooft'a Warenar, 
and Brederoo's Spaensche Brahander were all Academy 
plays, and war was waged not only with Bodenburg 
but with the clergy. But in 1620 the strife ended. 
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Brederoo vas dead ; Coster and Hoof t became ailent ; 
gradually the old breach was healed, and the Academy 
and Eglantine united in the " Amaterdamsche Karaer," 
for which a new theatre was built, and opened in 
1638 with the performance of Vondel's €h/sbree?ct 
•van Amgtel. 

But the year 1620 marked not only the close of 
the "quarrel of the players," but the end of the 
first movement towards the creation of a new 
drama. Hooft, Brederoo, and Coster had certainly 
done much to raise the serious drama above the 
level of " rederijkers' " work, as may be clearly seen 
by comparing their plays with those of writers 
for the Brabantian Chamber such as Kolm and J)e 
Eoning. Still, they had not succeeded in creating 
a drama at once poetic and dramatically interesting. 
The popular plays continued to be tragi-comedies — 
plays half history, half morality — and farces. Van der 
Eembd's Harhmx Bdegeringh and Sopkonisba (1620), 
Jan Harmensz. Erul's Diana (1628), Jacob Struys's 
Borneo en Juliette (baaed on Bandello's novel, but 
showing no acquaintance with Shakespeare's play), 
K. !Koelandt*3 Biron (1629), are the names of one or 
two through which the present writer has stru^led 
without finding much to reward the trouble. The 
style varies between bombast and utter banality. 
Roelandt's Biron has the brag of Chapman's hero, 
but not the lofty poetic eloquence. The best popular 
plays are the farces, often unspeakably coarse. The 
scholarly drama, on the other hand, passed from Hooft 
to Vondel, — a great lyrical poet certainly, but not 
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the man to do what Shakespeare effected for the 
romantic, or Comeille for the cloaeical, drama. 

Vondel formed hia dramatic style slovly, and it 
was not until 1636 that he selected tragedy as the 
■ roadd'i principal vehicle for the ezpreealon of his 

nmpioyi. sentimeatB, religious and political, His 
earliest play, Set Pateha qfle de Verlossinge laraeis uit 
Egypten (published 1612), produced by the Brabatttian 
Chamber, where Biblical playa were still in vogue, 
has the n^ve stmctore and dramatic weakness of 
the Chamber plays; bat the death of the fiist-bom 
is well described, and the style and versification 
show already the hand of a poet. Hieruacdem, 
Verwoest (1620), with which Vondel made his cUbut 
at Coster's Academy, is not stronger dramatically, 
but the languid is purer, and the choruses have 
the fire and pulse of his best poetry. Neither of 
these plays, however, was later included by Vondel 
among his works. They were '"preatdce" pieces, 
written before he had made acquaintance with the 
classics. The first fruit of his self-imposed study of 
Latin was a translation, made in collaboration with 
Hooft and Laurens Seael, of the Troadet of Seneca, 
which Qrotins had entitled the " Queen of tragedies." 
This was followed in 1626 by his first important 
tragedy, the Palamedes, — of whose political signifi- 
cance we have spoken already, — a play thoroughly 
Senecan in structure, spirit, and machinery. 

For seven years after the appearance of the PaiO' 
medes Vondel was better known as a poet than a 
dramatist Like Milton, he hesitated as he became 
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familiar with classical models whether he should 
Bttuntaoui cxpress his religious sentiments in epic or 
•"v^ tn^ic form. It was in part bis admiration 

for Grotius which broagbt him back to the sti^e. 
In 1635 Orotiue published his Latin trt^edy SophoTti- 
paneas. Vondel, with the help of two friends, trans- 
lated the play, and, to judge from the number of 
times it was subsequently performed at the new 
theatre, it must have been received with favour from 
the beginning. It was possibly the success of this 
translation, as well aa Yondel's reputation as the first 
poet of the Academy, — now merged in the new 
Amsterdam Chamber, — which led to his being invited 
to compose the play with which the new theatre was 
opened in the following year. The subject he chose — 
o/BbTHhtTu OyBbrecht van Am^ (1637) — was suggested 
Amatd. by Hooft's Cfeeraerdi van Velzen, and has 

the same patriotic motive, — to sing the praises of 
Amsterdam, her greatness material and spiritual 
The device Vondel adopted is characteristic of the 
strange blend in Dutch poetry at this period of intense 
patriotism, national and local, with the devout and 
pedantic admiration of the classics. In substance the 
Gysbrecht 1b a dramatisation of the fall of Troy as 
narrated in the second book of the ^neid, adapted to 
Amsterdam, and that the Amsterdam not of the twelfth 
century, but of the poet's own day. The story is essen- 
tially an «pic one, and the most striking scenes have to 
be narrated in detailed picturesque descriptions, appro- 
priate enough in the month of ^neas as he site at 
Dido's table while the shadows fall, and renews past 
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griefs, not equally so when delivered in the midst of 
the scene itself, while the roar of flames and fighting 
and the crash of {alliag buildings are audible in the 
bac^ronnd. But Yoadel's conception of a dramatic 
action was neither Shakespeare's nor Comeille's. His 
exercise in satirical and lyrical-descriptive poetry had 
matured his style, and the narrations are glowing, the 
Alexandrines stately and mnsical, while two of the 
choruses — in which another note, the Catholic, that 
waa soon to become dominant in his poetry, appears 
for the first time — are among the finest of Vondel's 
lyrics, — the beautiful Christmas song — 

" kerstnacht schooner dan de dogen," 

and the noble ode to married love — 

" Waer ward oprecht«r trouw 
Dan tusachen man en vrouw 
Tor wereld oit gevooden." 

The Catholic atmosphere of the Oysbrecht — its glori- 
fication of Christmas and of martyrdom — excited the 
suspicions of the Amsterdam clergy, and in fact 
Vondel three years later became a Catholic, and that 
with all the zeal and devotion of his South Netherland 
and poetic temperament. The change affected all his 
subsequent work, colouring even his political senti- 
ments, for the Catholics of Holland were in much 
closer sympathy than the Protestants with the inhab- 
itants of the southern provinces. 

The Gysbrecht was followed by thirty years of 
strenuous activity as a dramatist on Vondel's part. 
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which did not exclude the compoaitioD of long didac- 
j,„„,„^ tic and narrative poems, aa well as trans- 
"**''■ lations and lyrics in abundance. The 
number of his original tragedies — excluding transla- 
tions — is twenty-three, of which only a few can be 
mentioned here, preliminary to a word or two on 
Yondera tragic art generally. 

The Maeghdcn, with which he followed up dysbrechi 
in 1639, is practically a Miracle-play, on the tradi- 
tional martyrdom of Saint Ursula at Cologne, and 
interests only by its Catholic and patriotic sentiment. 
Vondel's love of Cologne, the city of his birth, is 
beautifully expressed in one of the finest of his per- 
sonal lyrics, the Olyftack aan GMstaaf Addf {l^ZI). 

The Cfebroeders of the same year handles with con- 
siderable dramatic power the difficult subject of the 
expiatory murder of Saul's sons, which attracted other 
dramatists of the Benaissance; Conflicting passions 
are portrayed with more than usual power, but the im- 
pression produced by the play as a whole is confused 
and weakened by the division of the author's sym- 
pathies as man and poet on the one hand, as pious ex- 
ponent of the Bible on the other. Jonckbloet's theory, 
that in the person of the Archpriest, who persuades 
David to comply with the demand of the Gibeonites, 
Yondel was attacking the Calvinist clei^, is not 
admissible in view of the poet's religions and ecclesi- 
astical sympathies at this stage. He approves David's 
act though he commiserates the victims. In the dedi- 
cation to Yossius he places the conduct of David on 
a level with Abraham's sacrifice of Isaac. David was 
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a (avourile character with Vondel bs the ancestor and 
type of Chriflt, and the play was written to celebrate 
his eminent piety, and beoanse of the tragic character 
of the story — as "tragic" waa understood by admirers 
of Seneca like Yossius and Qrotius. They praised the 
play enthosiaatically, and it was performed forty-six 
times before the poet's death. An interesting record 
of the actors who performed, and of the staging pre- 
pared for the representation, has been preserved. The 
altar, candlestick, and priest's robes were all accur- 
ately and gorgeously reprodaced, and the description 
emphasises the strangeneas of the phenomenon pre- 
sented by these sacred plays in so Protestant a country 
— the lai^ element of the Middle Ages which the 
Chambers of Bhetoric preserved 

In the following year (1640) Vondel composed a 
couple of plays intended to form, with his translations 
of Sopkompaneas, a trilogy on the story of Joseph — 
Joseph in Dotkan and Joseph in, Egypten. Characters 
of the pure and simple piety of Joseph, as Vondel 
portrays him, or saints and martyrs like Ursula and 
Jephtha'e daughter, were specially dear to Vondel's 
heart, and are drawn with considerable charm. With 
his wicked characters he was too entirely out of 
sympathy to lend them strength and dignity. Bat 
the voluptuous passion of Jempsar, the wife of 
Fotiphar, in Joseph in Egypten, and of Urania in 
Noah, is painted with colonr and power. Pieter en 
Pauwel (1641) is another saints' play, more edifying 
to believers than dramatic, and so is Marie Siaart 
(1646). Mary dies a stainless martyr for the Catholic 
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faith. Yondel was a zealoua champion of the Queen 
of Scots and of her grandson Charles. But the saint, 
a favourite hero or heroine with Yondel, is perhaps 
the least dramatdc of characters, for in the saint's 
mind all conflict is over. Even in Comeille's great 
tr^edj, it is not the Ifrical Folyencte who most 
interests, but the more human and agitated Pauline 
and S^v^re. 

Vondel returned to more solid ground id the Leea- 
Kmdaelers (1648), a pastoral drama written to celebrate 

L*rawmi. the Treaty of Munster, which closed the 

lUeitn. eighty years' war. Peace was the note 
which Vondel, like Hooft in the BaUo, desired to 
strike. He had no wish to exult over Spain or to 
keep alive proud memories of the war. He regretted 
the final separation of the northern from the southern 
Netherlands, and was inclined to think that there had 
been wrong on both sides, and that the war had been 
prolonged by those who wished to fish in troubled 
waters. Instead of exalting the Netherlands or the 
House of Orange, he preferred to describe the evils 
of dissension and the blessings of peace. He took 
the plot of his pastoral allegory from the Potior Fido, 
with Bu^estions from the Amiitta, but the sentiments 
are Dutch, bourgeois, not courtly, and so are the 
scenes, green pastures and cows, canals and sluices, — 
a people for whom the mere gloiy of war has no 
attraction, which loves above all things peace and 
prosperity. In this play and those which followed 
Vondel's dramatic art attained maturity, 

la Salomon (1648) he dealt with the falling away 
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to idolatry of the old long under the iDflnenca of his 
Fhenician wife, Sidonia. The hero is too 
weak and unimpressive tor a tragedy, but 
Sidonia has greater power, the best scenes are dram- 
atic, and the workmanship in every respect — inven- 
tion, arrangement vetse— is admirable. 

Still finer and greater is Zue^er* (1654), which has 
been described as the shining summit of Butch 
poetry of the seventeenth centnry. Vondel 
was not fettered here by having to follow 
too closely a story narrated in Scripture. The refer- 
ences to the fall of Lucifer, on which this and 
other works on the subject rest, ate few, short, and 
not a little obscure. The poet was free to invent 
his own incidents and motives. In doing so, he 
drew upon hie memory and observation of events 
which had moved him passionately. That he in- 
tended to write a political allegory — like Paiamedea, 
or even De LeeuiomdadfTt — is, apart from other con- 
sideracions, incompatible with the poet's reverential 
attitude towards sacred and Scriptural subjects. But 
in describing a great mutiny in heaven, a rising of the 
angels to vindicate their " rights," and the leaders who 
use it to further personal ambition, he recalled the use 
Prince Maurice had made of popular feeling against 
Oldenbameveldt, and the progress of the contemporary 
rebellion in England with the rise of Cromwell. The 
result was a play more dramatic and moving, in action 

' The LueifcT has been tranalatod by Hr Leonard Cbarlea tsd 
Noppea, tm Amerlcltn student. For relation to Famdite LoH, see 
ehkp. iv., note. 
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and character, than anything he had written. Lucifer's 
deeply wounded pride, Belial's lago-like instigations, 
Beelzebub's "policy," Michael's stern and unbending 
loyalty, Raphael's pleading, are clearly and grandly 
drawn. The interviews are not mere interchanges 
of ai^gnmentative platitudes, but show us the clash of 
contending passions. It is not so much with Milton's 
epic treatment of the same theme that Tondel's play 
invites comparison, except in the descriptive passages, 
— and even here the differences are aa great as the 
resemblances, — but, one is tempted to say, with 
Shakespeare's earlier Marlowesque histories, their 
comparatively simple but intense characters and 
vehement eloqaence. Even the choral odes are not 
undramatic excrescences. The chorus of angels takes 
an active part in the debates, and their songs are 
evoked naturally and directly by the events of the 
moment. The faults of the tragedy are the necessary 
exclusion of God from direct participation in the 
action, and the inclusion of the fall of Adam in what 
might be called a postscript. The latter action should 
have been left for another play, and Yondel felt this, 
for he wrote another on the subject. 

In none of his subsequent plays does Yondel come 
so near to a dramatic and tragic as well as a literary 
and poetic masterpiece. Excluding trans- 
lations from Sophocles and Euripides, he 
wrote eleven more tr^edies, Jt^tha (1659), Konvng 
David in Ballvngschap (1660), Koning David Herstelt 
(1660), Samsmi (1660), Adonias (1661), Adam in 
BaXlingschap (1664), and Noah (1667), are Biblical; 
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Saimonms (1656) and FaOon of Beuekeloze Stovi/uit 
(1663), mythological ; Zvngckin of OnAergang det 
Siiuesche Heerachappye (1666) was inspiied hj his 
enthusjaem for the Jesuit miaaionB to China; and 
Baiavisehe Oebroeders (1662) is on a patriotic theme 
similar to Hooft'B Ba^. Of theae we need mention 
only lonr. 

In i/i^Aa (1659) Yondel boasted that he had pro- 
duced a tragedy which complied exactly with the 
requirements of the critics from Aristotle 
to Yossiua and La Mesnardiires, while ad- 
hering closer to Scripture than Buchanan ; but the 
chief interest of the play, apart from the poetry, is 
the ingenuity with which Yondel has used the story 
to propagate the Catholic condemnation of private 
judgment. In Buchanan's play Jephtha represents 
uninstructed religious feeling. A man must keep his 
oath, cost what it may. The priest who dissuades 
him from the sacrifice voices a more enlightened 
religion, which forbids to keep an oath when to do 
so involves a crime. In Vondel's play the conflict 
is between the conscience of the individual and the 
power and authority of the priest. Pressed to con- 
sult the High Frieat before sacrificing bis daughter, 
Jephtha justifies the appeal to his own conscience, 
and cries in Luther's words — 

"Godt is mijn burgh en vaste toeverket." 

But Yondel fails to make Jephtha's conflict tragic. 
His sorrow and remorse when he realises his error 
are wanting in d^ity. The poet's favourite char- 
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the^ have any special feature which diatioguishes 
them from the purely artificial Senecau tragedy of 
the Beuaissance. Such an aspect ha^ been indicated 
by Professor Te Winkel.^ In an interesting and ex- 
haustive study of Vondel's tn^edies, he has pointed 
vanM-iPiavi °"'' ''^^* "* spirit and intention Vondel's 
ds«nd«iA™ dramas are a direct continuation of the 
Hinteriu. ]^£yg(^j^gg g^j Miracle-pkyB of the Middle 
Ages, and may be as justly styled the last flowering 
of the sacred drama in the north as Calderon's re- 
ligious pieces were in the south. This statement 
applies to the form as well as the content of 
Yoadel's earlier attempts. Set Pascha and EierueeUem 
Verwoest. Similar Biblical plays were composed by 
other members of the Brabantian Chamber, and 
both their spirit and n^ve structure are those of 
the Mysteries, though the style is that of the 
Bederijkers. Vondel, however, as we have seen, 
rejected these plays, and his later tragedies were 
shaped by his study of Seneca, of the school drama of 
Buchanan and Hugo Grotius, of Sophocles and 
Euripides, as well as of the classical critics inter- 
preted for him by Heinsius and Vossius. But none 
of these altered radically his conception of the 
character of a dramatic action, and none of them 
affected the spirit and motive with which he wrote 
his plays. 

The mode in which an action was presented in a 
classical play of the Benaissance was, after all, despite 

' Bladzijdm uit de OeKkUdtnii dtr Ntdtrlcmdiche LeUtrlcwtAt 
Hurlem, 13S2, pp. ]3G-343. 
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the Unities, not vety different from that of the 
Mysteries and Moralities. In both coses the story 
was generally familiar, the plot a series of episodes. 
There was — as I will indicate more fully in the 
chapter on the French drama — little or no endeavour 
to develop a'story from the interaction of character 
and circumstance in such a way as to excite suspense. 
The finest tragedies consist of a series of statuesque 
scenes draped in oratorical and lyrical verse. YoDdel's 
tragedies are built on the same plan. He takes a well- 
known story, generally from the Bible, and presents 
it in a series of scenes filled with long speeches or 
balanced dialogue. Single scenes are dramatically 
written, and in some of the best plays — Salomim, 
Joseph in Bothan, Leeawendaeiers — the story is simply 
and naturally conducted. But only in iMcifer is onr 
interest aroused as to the final choice and cooseqaent 
fate of the hero ; and even in J/ucifer the attention is, 
for dramatic effect, too frequently distracted from the 
central figure. 

But dramatic effect is not the end which Vondel 
had first of all in view. If the classical drama 
modified the form of his tr^edies, the spirit remained 
unaltered. With all their faults, his tr^edies 
are no frigid classical recoustructions, but the 
expression of his deepest feelings, and their pur- 
pose is that of the Mysteries — edification and ex- 
altation. He would doubtless, like Qrotius, have 
chosen for his chief play the central theme of the 
Mysteries, but Vondel wrote in the vernacular and for 
the stage, and the reception of the Lueifer, which 
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dealt with the first act in the great drama, warned 
him from venturing on dangerous ground. It was 
driven from the stage by the Amsterdam preachers 
after three performances, and the ScUrrwneus, one of 
his two playa on classical subjects, was written to 
make use of the artificial heaven prejiared for the 
Lucifer. But though he did not venture on the 
subject of the Passion, not only are the great majority 
of his plays taken from the Bible, but, as Professor Te 
Winkel points out, those subjects are generally 
selected (as in the Mysteries) which were regarded as 
typifying the death and resurrection of Christ — ^the 
sacrifice of Jephtha's daughter, the death of Samson 
type of Him 

" Who in His death gave death a mortal wound," 

the stories of Noah, Joseph, and David. 

This devotional purpose set rigid limits to Vondel's 
dramatic art. He could not handle his stories as 
Shakespeare did Holinshed, or Corneille Boman and 
Byzantine history, altering the record and supplying 
the motives. He stood with bowed head before 
the incidents and the persons as he found them 
in Scripture. He expressly accepts Vossius' rule, 
" What God's Book says, of necessity ; what it does 
not say, sparingly ; what conflicts with it, on no 
account." He does best work, therefore, where the 
story is already well motived, or where the record 
is scanty. But Vondel's dramas, to be fully appre- 
ciated, need to be read in the devotional spirit in 
which they were written, — a difficult task for readers 
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who have become critical even of Voaders sourcea, 
and are not prepared to accept the execntion of 
Saul's Bona as an instance of Divine jostice. The 
difficulty has led critics like Dr Jonckbloet to find 
political all^ory in plays sach aa Gebroeden and 
iMcifer, where the poet's devotional feeling would 
never have admitted it And another barrier to the 
enjoyment of Yondel'a playa as such is the not in- 
frequently bourgeois tone of his piety. His characters 
are sometimes almost ludicrously unheioic in act and 
speech. The Dutch as a people have, it may be, no 
great love for the dramatically heroic — the fine point 
of honour, splendid but desolating passions. No 
nation has done more heroic deeds; none has cared 
less for mere glory in comparison with duty, material 
prosperity, and domestic happiness. 

Yondel's plays are therefore not mach read to-day, 
except by students and by generous lovers of poetry, 
TMriytiaa o^ which theio is abundance, eapeci- 
■'*"''™- ally in the choral odea. The late Dr 
Nicholas Beets,^ himself a poet, and the most 
humorous painter of Butch life, has enumerated 
and illustrated the beautiea of Yondel's choruses, 
and they are those of all his best lyric poetry, aidonr 
and sweetness, fertility and subtlety of thought, learn- 
ing and moral nobility, and with all and above all a 
music of verse which is at every turn the full and 
resonant counterpart of the feeling. In this, the 
anpreme gift of the lyrical poet, possessed by Dutch 
poetry in an extraordinarily high degree, Vondel ex- 
1 Venehdden/ietUn, Ha&rlem, 18S5. 
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eels all his couatrymeu. Vague in thought at times, 
in ardour and sustained rhythmical flight the chorus 
on God in Limfer could not be easily surpassed. No 
translation can do justice to the original, but a single 
strophe may give some impression of the tone of 
Vondel's religious verse: — 

" Who is it that, enthroaed on high. 

Deep in unfathomable light. 
Nor time nor time'a eternity 

Maj measure being infinite ? 
The Self-existent, Self-sustaining, 

By and in whom all things that are, 
Their course proscribed unchanged retainii^, 

Move round as round their central star : 
The Sun of suns. His life that lendeth 

To all our aoul conceivBa, and all 
Conception's limit that transcendeth, 

The Fount, the Sea whence on us fall 
Blessings unnumbered from Him flowing. 

Proof of Hia wisdom, power, and grace. 
Evoked from nought ere jet this glowing 

Palace of Heaven arose in space ; 
Where WQ our eyes with our wings veiling 

Before Hia radiant Majesty, 
Chanting the hymn of praise uniailing, 

Bend as we chant the adoring knee, 
And, falling on our face in prayer. 

Cry, 'Who is He? Oh I tell, proclaim ! 
With tongue of Seraphim declare — 

Or knows no tongue no thought that Name ? ' " 

The antiphoDal song of the six days' creation in 
Adam, the description of mornir^ and the country 
in Palwmedes, the Phoenix chorus in Joseph, the 
already-mentioued Christmas and marriage songs in 
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Gi/^eckt, are others of the msDy pieces which, when 
all has been said that can be of his dnuoBtic weak- 
ness, leave Yondel still the pride of his coontrymen. 

It is maintained in a subseqaent chapter tJiaC there 
is no conclusive evidence that Milton was in any way 
iimmand influenced by VondeL There is no room 
Fmdo. h^TQ f;o compare tiiem in detail. Milton was 
both a more perfect artist and a greater creative genius. 
No single character in all Vondel's plays lives in the 
imagination like Milton's Satan. Vondel is more 
purely the lyric poet at the mercy of his inspiration. 
Yet there are some notes in Vondel's lyre of which 
Milton never learned the secret. A less finished 
artist, a less sublime and overawing poet of the super- 
natural, there is a sweetness, a charm, in Vondel's 
poetry which Milton's too soon lost, and his religious 
verse glows with a purer flame of love for God and 
his fellow- men. 

It is not difBcult to understand that Vondel's 
dramas failed to achieve for the Dutch drama what 
Comeille's effected for the French. They 
might be admired by men of taste and 
scholarship who were not repelled by the Catholic 
atmosphere, bat they could never thrill a crowded 
theatre like ffamiet or the Ctd, Their failure in 
this respect is proved by the resurgence in 1641 
of the romantic drama in a crude and barbaric 
form. In that year Jan Yos (c. 1620 - 1667), a 
glazier in Amsterdam, created a sensation, which 
affected even scholars like Barlaeus, and poets such 
as Hoott and Vondel, by his Aran en Titus, of Wraek 
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en Weerwraek, a vigorous but bombastic and melo- 
dramatic version of the TUus Andronieas story, which 
the Dutch poet may have derived from Shakespeare's 
play. If be did he was careful to exclude the poetry 
with which Shakespeare relieved his painful scenes. 
The impression which this melodramatic piece pro- 
duced was due to the fact that, so far as it goes, 
melodrama is drama, which stately p^^nts, long 
speeches, and choral odes are not. The taste of 
scholars was not shocked by horrors which Seneca 
had taught them were appropriate to trf^edy so long 
' as crime ended in punishment, and learned and un- 
learned alike enjoyed the interest of incident and 
saspense. But Aran en Titus indicated unmistak- 
ably the failure of the effort inaugurated by the 
Eglantine — the miscarriage of the Dutch drama. 
The popular and the scholarly had failed to blend 
in a living and cultured drama. The classical re- 
mained a school drama, the romantic degenerated 
rapidly. Vos's Medm, with which the second new 
theatre in Amsterdam was opened in 1662, was a 
melodrama furnished with elaborate stage-effects, and 
"Konst en vliegh-werok " were soon reckoned to be 
of more importance tiian characters and poetry. It 
is unnecessary to speak of slipshod translations from 
Spanish and French. The society whose motto was 
" Nil volentibus arduum " spoke much in the closing 
years of the century about the reform of the stage ; 
but their vanity was greater than their genius, and 
they did not rise above translation. 

It fared a little better with that vigorous native 
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growth, the farce, the coarseness and general slack 
morality of which shows how much of a 
popular growth it continued to be. One 
of Brederoo'a closest imitators was Willem Diederickz. 
Hooft, author of five farcical pieces; but the best 
writers of comedy and farce in the latter years of the 
century were Dr Fieter Bemagie (1650-1699), who 
wrote some fifteen tragedies aad comedies, " free and 
natural pictures of the native manners of his time," 
which have not yet disappeared from the stl^, and 
Thomas Asselijn, whose 3cm Klaasxn (1682), ^ief- 
moer (1684), Stie/vaar (1690), and ^penning (1690), 
are briUiaat comic pictures of life and manners in the 
last days of the century. Jan Klaaazem. of Gewaande 
IHejistmaagd is his masterpiece, inferior in comic spirit 
to Brederoo's best work, but superior in constntotion, 
owiug, doubtless, in some measure to the beneficial 
influence of Moli^re. Asselljn and Lai^endijk, who 
followed, lie somewhat outside the period covered in 
this volume. 



CHAPTER III. 

ENGUSS DKAUA. 



IB — MASQUES 'sad SaEFHERD — AQHIBVEHENT — MARSTON 



HBTHAM DRAMA — SBHflMBHTAL 



The first teo years of the century witnessed the 

crowning splendour of the Elizahethan drama.^ The 

genial and mature comedies and heroic 

histories with which Shakespeare had 

illumined the closing years of the sixteenth century 

1 Miuto, CharacUriitiei of Bnglith. Pottt, Edin., 1S86 ; Sunto- 
burj, EliTahahan Literature, Loud., 1887-1S08 ; Flo»y, Biographieal 
ChronuU of the Sn^uh Drama, Load., 18S1; HeEiiree, Predeix*- 
teuri el OoTUemporairw de ShaJuipeart, Fuia, 1894, and Conteia- 
poraini et Swxesietiri dt Shakeipeart, 1697 ; Courthope, Biitory of 
Englith Poetry, vol. iv., Loud., 1903 ; Jueseraad, Bitloire LMiraire 
du PtupU Anglait, Puu, 1901 ; EmQ Eoeppel, Qudien-itvdien m 
({«i Dramen Ben Jontim'i, John Manton't nnd Beaumont'i u»J 
^^iehtr't, Erloogen und Lupzig, ISSE ; Id. zu den Dramun Oeorge 
Chiyman'i, Philip Mastinger't, und John Pord't, StrsBaburg, 1897 ; 
Trantaetvmt of the Nem Shaketpeare SocUly, 1874-92 ; Jakrbuch detr 
Dtvitohen Bhakaptart-GetMtckafl, Berlm, 186B-190S; Englitohe 
SludUn, EeilbronQ, 1877-1906 ; Anglia, Halle, 1878-1903 ; IHetion- 
ary of Aatvonaf Bvtgra^hyt Loud. 
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were succeeded by the great tragedies of thought and 
passion ; and when the second decade opened he waa 
taking farewell of the stage in the more slightly 
conetracted romances, full of pathos and poetry, in 
which we can trace not only an alteration in the 
poet's mood, hut it may be also that more general 
change in taste to which the romantic and senti- 
mental drama of Beaumont and Fletcher conduced 
and ministered. During these same years JonBon 
was working with all the vigour of bis gigantic 
powers; and the best plays of Chapman, Marston, 
Dekker, Middleton, and Webster date from this 
decade or a few years later. The ruling spirits of 
the next two decades are Beaumont and Fletcher, 
and it is in the work of their followers and imitators 
— Massinger, Ford, and Shirley — that the Same which 
had been kindled by Marlowe and the other " uni- 
versity wits " burned itself out in the years immedi- 
ately preceding the close of the theatres. 

Shakespeare is, by the plan of this series, excluded 
from the scope of the present volume, so that it 
remains to sketch briefly the . work of the other 
dramatists who flourished during the years from 1600 
to 1640. 

The oldest of them all was the veteran scholar, 
poet, and dramatist, George Ohapmau^ Boni some 

> Tht ComediUi aivd, Tragediet q^ George Chapman, vrUk Notet 
and a Memoir, 3 vols,, LondoD, 1873 (a literal reprint from the aid 
oopiea) ; The Worki of Chapvian, ed. R. H. Shepherd, 3 toU., London, 
187 *-6 i AU FooU and the " Busay " and " Bjron " playa, ed, W, L, 
Phelpa of Tale Collt^e, in Mirmaid SerUs, London, 1896. Teit in 
ftll these comipt. The "Buwy" playa have been edit«d carefully 
by F. S. BosB, BdUt LeUrtt SerUi, Boston and London, 1S06. 
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eight years before Shakespeare, educated at Oxford, 
Chapman does not come before our notice 
as a poet until 1594, as a dramatist until 
1595-96. How he spent the interval we do not know. 
There may be truth in Mr Swinburne's conjecture that 
he visited the Low Countries, with which he seems 
familiar, not, like Jonson, trailing a pike, but with the 
actors who went over in " Leoester's tijen," from which 
the peasants in Dutch comedy frequently date events, 
as the same comedies contain repeated reference to 
such companies. In 1598 he is mentioned by Meres 
as one of the best writers of comedies and tragedies, 
which would point to his being the author of plays 
now lost. Of plays certainly written before the close 
of the century we have only the worthless Mmd 
Beggar of Alexatidria (1598) and A Humorous Bw^t 
Mirth (1599), with the fine, though exaggerated and 
grotesque, adaptation from Terence's HeatUontimoru- 
menos, the comedy of All Fools (1600), so eloquently 
praised by Mr Swinburne. The majority of the 
plays which have survived belong to the early years 
of the new century. They include the comedies 
7%e Gentleman Usher (1606), M(minewr If Olive (1606), 
May Day (1611), and The Widow's Tears (1612), with 
the tragedies Bussy lyAmiois (1607), Byron's Con- 
tpiracy, The Tragedy of Charles, Ihike of Byron (1608), 
and The Revenge of Buasy I/Ambois (1613), to which 
falls to be added the later published tragedy of Cceaar 
and Pompey (1631) and The Tragedy of Philip Chabot, 
Admiral of Prance {\ZZ%). If Shirley had any hand 
in the latter, it was probably confined to the pathetic 
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closiug scene. I caooot myself discover Chapman's 
style in the crude plays Revenge for HoTumr (1654) 
and the Tragedy of Alj^/msus (1654). 

In Chapman's comedy the inBueuce of Jonson is 
obvious. His comic characters are grotesqiie and 
absurd humourists, his comic incidentB 
clumsy feats of gulling. But Chapman 
does not attempt to imitate Jonson's careful structure 
and his singleness of satiric purpose. His comic 
scenes are interwoven with romantic story. The 
romantic incidents are extravagant and grotesque, 
but are relieved by outbursts of the same splendid 
poetry as illumines the tragedies — passages of the 
same glowing enthusiasm for the spirit which can 
rise superior to mortal limitations and social con- 
ventions. Perhaps of all his comedies — in spite 
of the high praise given to All Foola — the most 
readable as comedy, but for the close, is the sardouio 
Widow's Tears} 

Chapman's tragedies bear an interesting family 
resemblance to one another. They are taken from 
French history, and Mr Boas has shown 
that Chapman's Hoiinshed was Edward 
Grimeston's IiwentorU of the Hi^orie of France, pub- 
lished in 1611. Dramatically and poetically they 
recall the tragedies of Marlowe. Their hero is 
a man "like his desires, lift upward and divine." 

' Mr A. 1/. Stiefel, who haa tracked bo m»aj Freuch plays to th«r 
BourcQ in Italian Novella-CoiaediM^ haa discoTered Chapmau's foot- 
atepB in the eame sdow, aod Bhoim that hia May-Day ia an adapta- 
tion of the AUttainiTo of Aleawudru Ficcolomiiii (1G08-IG78). , 
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But Chapman is more of a philosopher and less 
of a dramatist than Marlowe. His turbid style 
is lightened by magnificent flashes of poetry, but 
never bnms with the clear and lovely radiance of 
Marlowe's finest pass^es. Hia heroes, both rebels 
such as Bussy and Byron, and Seuecan men such 
as Clermont in the Bevenge, Cato, and Chabot, are all 
philosophers, reasoning in langu^e which is often 
harsh, obscure, and bombastic, but which is often 
also intense and glowing, of " fate, free-will, fore- 
knowledge absolute." Their motives are not eluci- 
dated in the sympathetic manner in which Marlowe 
delineates the ambition, the lust of gold and beauty, 
the hates and loves of hia characters. From all the 
thunder and cloud and lightning of the speeches of 
Bussy or Byron it is not easy to gather what they 
would be at or why. Their deeds are not in pro- 
portion to their words ; they may be violent but are 
not great. What remains in the nund is the senti- 
ments of men of dauntless courage and unyieldii^ 
resolution rising superior to bU material and prud- 
ential considerations.^ 

A more interesting and important figure in the 

history of the drams than Chapman is the poet who 

alone of his compeers has enioyed the 

honour of being at any time set in rivalry 

to Shakespeare. When the century opened, when 

the latter had perfected the romantic drama created 

> Manf of the sentiments put into ClermoDt O'Amboia' mouth 
■re truulated from Bfrictetue' i>iMi>urm, See Bobs'b edition cited 
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by himself aud the "university wits," Ben Jonson* 
had olre&dy tamed hie eyes in another direction, 
and b^un what he trusted wonld prove a revolution 
in English play-writing. Single-handed he had be^n 
to "correct" English comedy, and was preparing to 
render the same service to tragedy. 

The lack of biographical material for the history of 
the Elizabethan drama prevents as ftDm tracing the 
process by which Jouson reached his clear- 
cut and resolutely sustained conception of 
the proper end of comedy, and the means by which 
that end was to be attained; for the plays which 
embody this conception, and which alone he acknow- 
ledged, were by no means all he wrote. Of Scottish 
ancestry, born at Westminster in 1573, educated under 
Camden, — 

" Uoet reverent head to whom I owe 
All that I am in art*, all that I know,"— 

for some time perhaps a bricklayer apprenticed to his 
stepfather, certainly a soldier in the Low Countries, 
Jonson was ic 1597 a player and playwright to the 
"Admiral's Men," His fatal duel in 1698, his im- 
prisonment, conversion to Komauism and re-conver- 
sion, are familiar to every reader of literary history. 

' Fint folio (revused by the author), 1616 ; seoood, 1B3I-41. Lat«r 
editions were aupereeded by Giflord'a World o/ Ben Jonton, B vol*., 
LoDd., I81S ; rev. bj Col. F. Cunmngham, 1876. Select playg in 
Mermaid Seritt, with pntatx bj C. H, Herford, Tho fint folio U 
being reprinted by Profenor Bang, Louvain, in hia Mattrwlien jur 
KvMdt da iiUrrea £n^i(cA#n Dnanat, Luuvgin, IBOS. Swinbum^ 
Study of Ben Jonim,l66i; J. A. BjiaoadB, Ben Jomon,lSS6; Pbil. 
Annutein, Bm Jonton'* Thwrit dti LutUpidt, Anglia xviL, t8S5. 
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For Henelowe he patched old plays {The Spanish 
Tragedy iu 1610-12), and wrote playa singly and in 
collaboration, of some of which the names have sur- 
vived, as the Page o/PlymotUh and Richard Crookback. 
The Case is Altered (1609), in whatever year it was 
composed, represents perhaps a survival of this joint 
work, perhaps an early experiment of his own in 
comedy, romantic and fanciful in story and spirit, 
but regular in structure, careful in character-drawing, 
and touched with satire. The story is woven from 
the plots of the AvJiUaria and the Captivi, and Mr 
Swinburne has justly regretted " that the iuflaence of 
Flautus on the style and method of Jonson was not 
more permanent and more profound." 

But no poet except Milton ever knew his own mind 
better than Jonson. With Svery Man in his Humour 
Thmrtof (1601), which was produced at the Globe 
°™^v- in 1597 or 1598 (the characters bearing 
then Italian names), his style appeared fully formed, 
and thereafter he could hardly think of the romantic 
novella comedy but with impatience and contempt. " I 
travail with another objection, Signor," says Mitis in 
Every Man out of his ffumour, "which I fear will 
be enforced against the author ere I can be delivered 
of it." "What's that, sir!" replies Cordatus. Mitis. 
" That the argument of his comedy might have been 
of some other nature, as of a duke to be in love with 
a countess, and that countess to be in love with the 
duke's son, and the son to love the lady's waiting- 
maid; some such cross-wooing, with a clown to their 
serving-man, beUer than to be thus near and famil- 
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iarly allied to the times." Cordatua. " You say well, 
but I would fain hear cue of these antumn-judgmenta 
define once Qmd sit eomcedia t If he cannot, let him 
concern himseli with Cicero's definition, till he have 
strength to propose to himself a better, who would 
have a comedy to be vmitatio viia, ^eevlutn eonsue- 
tudvnds, imago veritatix; a thing throughout pleasant 
and ridiculous, and accommodated to the correction 
of manners. If the maker have foiled in any par- 
ticular of this, they may worthily task him, but if 
not, why I be you that are for them silent" So 
Jonson condemns the comedy which had, with all 
its freqnent absurdity, produced Much Ado about 
Nothing and Twelfth NiglU, and defines his own en- 
deavour. Comedy was to be, in Mr Elton's happy 
phrase, "medicinal"; its work to purge the evil 
" humours " of society — its follies in the first instance, 
but in the greatest of his plays the scope was enlarged 
to include folly that has festered into crime. Of the 
means by which this end was to be achieved Jonson's 
conception was equally definite. A regular and 
elaborately constructed plot — deferential but not 
slavishly obedient to the Unities-^exhibits a variety 
of characters, each the embodiment of a single humour 
or folly, suddenly, and when the " hnmours " are at the 
top of their bent, outwitted, befooled, and exposed. 
The style, whether verse or prose be the medium, is 
a style " such as men do use," not heightened with 
poetical bombast ; reproducing current slang, the 
technicalities oE particular arts and professions, the 
cant of the be^ar and the Furitan; but showing 
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in every line, in the coarsest outbursts and the most 
sustained speeches, the labour of a perhaps too con- 
scientious artist, and the defective harmony inevitable 
in vetse superiudnced upon what baa been originally 
drafted in prose. 

The result of Jodbod's definitely formed and resol- 
utely pursued purpose was at- first apparently — as is 
Tisual in such cases — an outburst of hos- 
tility, which his arrogant temper did little 
to allay, or rather much to provoke. Every Man in 
his Humour is a comparatively genial play. . The less 
satirically drawn characters are not nnamiable — the 
young men who collect and exhibit "humourists," 
their (dd-school father, merry Cob, and genial Justice 
Clements. The fools themselves evoke nothii^ stronger 
than laughter and contempt. But apparently the 
hostility awakened by the new departure, and by the 
combative tone of the Proline, irritated the poet's 
own scornful humour, with the result of intensifying 
bis arrogance and hardening his style. Every Man ovi 
of his Humour (1599) was hurled at the head of its 
audience furnished with an induction and running 
comment, to teach them the proper end of comedy — 
what to admire, and why. Probability, the easy elab- 
oration and interest of the story, are all lost sight of. 
Everything is subordinated to the vivid and detailed 
presentation of a set of characters quite too feeble 
and lacking in interest to justify the storm of hatred 
and scorn with which they are overwhelmed. In 
Cynthia's Bevels (1600), directed generally against the 
affectations of court life and speech, but including, it 
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would seem, savage hits at individnaU, the sacrifice of 
interest to satiric parpose and pedantic display was 
carried still farther. Allegory, to which Jonson 
returned in bis last plays, is added to the other 
elements of tedionsness — foolish gulling and diffuse 
dialf^e. The play was acted by the children of 
the Queen's Chapel, a fact Bignifioant of the terms 
on which the author stood with his fellow-actors and 
playwrights, and the acomful dosing words betray a 
consciousness of fighting a difficult battle — 

" 111 only speak what I have heard him eaj, 
. 'By God ! 'tis good ; and if you like it you may.'" 

They were long remembered against him. All the 
incidents of the quarrel we shall never know — whether, 
for example, Shakespeare took part in it He cer- 
tainly refers to it in Samht ; and The Retwm from 
Parnassus seems to imply that he had taken a lead- 
ing part, althongh the words are amb^uous. It cul- 
minated in the production of The Poeta^er 
and Dekker's Sat^omastie. The Poetaster 
stands alone among Jonson's comedies, not only in its 
personal intention, but in virtue of its general plan. 
Jonson's conception of a comedy as the careful weav- 
ing of a plot in which folly is exposed, is here crossed 
by another idea of the duty of a dramatist, which 
appears most fully in his tragedies — namely, that 
in dealing with history he must be faithful to his 
authorities. The result in Jonson's work is a com- 
plete violation of Aristotle's rule that a play should 
not be episodic. In The Poeta^er, Ovid's amour with 
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Julia, Propeitius' sorrow, Augustus' interest in Vir- 
gil's jEneid, are connected in the loosest way with 
scenes satirising the citizen's wife, the swa^ering 
soldier, and the jealousy of bad poets. The last, 
which is the principal motive of the play, does not 
connect and unify the other episodes, but comes in 
by the way, and is developed in a couple of excel- 
lent scenes. As a satiric drama with a personal 
object, TTie Poetaster has been often overrated — in 
fact, too much stress can easily be laid upon the 
personal element in the quarrel.' It wae a natural 
phenomenon, the result of the sudden and arrogant 
intrusion of a new type of play, and that a drama, 
satirical with a thoroughness unknown since the 
days of the old Attic comedy. Marston and Dekker 
assumed to themselves the r6h of protagonists against 
Jonson, but it is clear that behind them stood a sur- 
prised and indignant troop of playwrights and actors, 
and that there rallied to their support the represent- 
atives of the other professions which had been 
assailed — lawyers, soldiers, and perhaps courtiers. 
The Apologetic Dialogue which he added to the play 
had to he withdrawn ; and for a time Jonson deemed 
it prudent to forgo comedy and try 

" If Tragedy have a more Idud Hpect." 



' Mr Flea; has devoted much inciuiry to the ideDtiScation of 
individuali, and a full diBCUBeion la Rosooe AddiBon Small's TKt 
Stage Qjiarrtl ftrtawn Ben Jonion and the to-ealltd PotUateri, Brea- 
lau, 18E)9. We know bo little about the lives and personalities of the 
authors concerned, that it is difficult either to verify conjoctures or to 
deduce uiytJiiDg of interest or importance from them if correct. 
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The result was the stately and scholarly Sejanua 
Sis Fall, produced at the Globe in 1603, and pub- 
lished in 1605. The essentials of tragedy 
Jonson, in accordance with neo - classic 
tradition, finds in "truth of argument, dignity of 
person, gravity and height of elocution, fulness and 
frequency of sentence." In structure he made no 
attempt, as Milton did later, to reproduce the Greek 
model " 27or is it needful, or almost possible, in these 
our days, and to such auditors as commonly things are 
presented, to observe the old state and splendour of 
dramatic poems with preservation of any popular 
delight" He follows the line indicated in 7%« 
Foetader, and puts a chapter of history into dram- 
atic form. Jonson scorned to 

"F^ht over York and Lancaster's long jars. 
And io the tiring-bouae, bring wouode to scare," 

but there is no essential difference between the struc- 
ture of Sejamms and that of an ordinary "History." 
The plot is quite as wanting in unity as defined by 
Aristotle, quite as episodic It relates the history 
of the reign of Tiberius from just before the murder 
of Drusus to the death of Sejanus. For every inci- 
dent, for every character, for every trait of manners, 
the poet's authority is given. The spirit of Tacitus 
and Juvenal breathes from its stately scenes. Perhaps 
the highest compliment which can be paid to S^wbms 
is, that one can turn from the Annals to the play and 
feel the same emotioos. The Poetaster and Sejanus are 
the first works which endeavour to reconstruct the 
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life of the past in the maaner of later historical 
noTelists. Were Jodboh'b Eoman plays still acted, 
there woald be justi&cation for the antiquarian ac- 
curacy Bomewhat irrelevantly lavished by managers 
on those of Shakespeare, 

With the accession of Jamefl began Jonson's work 
as a prolific and popnlar writer of learned and fanciful 
MatMn masques and entertainments. This did 
cimtdia. QQ(j_ however, intemipt the steady develop- 
ment of his dramatic and comic art. Between 1605 
and 1616 the poet produced five comedies and a 
tragedy, and of the comedies four — Vdpone acted in 
1605, The SUmU Woman in 1609, The Alchemist in 
1610, and Bartholomew Fair in 1614 — are the crown 
and flower of Jonsonian art. In them the poet 
achieved at last a complete mastery over comedy as he 
had himself conceived and planned it. The plot is no 
longer a mere series of incidents, in the course 
of which various " humours " are deployed and 
overthrown, but a curiously and compactly built 
story, full, from the first line to the last, of the 
bustle and stress of action. The characters are 
clearly conceived, and elaborated with fierce energy 
and an overwhelming accumulation of learned and 
observant detail " Shakespeare wanted art," Jouson 
told Drummond, and one begins to understand his 
point of view when studying these plays, of which 
a strenuous, obvious, all-controlling art is the prin- 
cipal feature. Jonson is a savage satirist. Every 
critic has pointed to the obvious fact that his un- 
remitting satiric intention has destroyed the sym- 
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pathy necessary to create living and interestiiig 
chatacters. Aod yet ooe feela these comedies were 
not written— like those of Aristophanes or like The 
TcUe of a Tub and Gvlliver's Travels — because Jonson 
desired to satirise some vice or folly which had moved 
his spleen. He is a satirist because he has resolved to 
write satiric comedy. Only perhaps in the character 
of Zeal-of-the-Land Busy does one seem to see a type 
that Jonson has met himself and spontaneously de- 
tested. The others are the product of a learned 
and observant mind, and a definite and pedantic 
theory of comic art. 

Volpone, or the Fox, for example, is not a satiric 
comedy springing directly from the poef s observation 
of the love of gold and the ways of l^acy- 
hunters in his own day. The root idea — 
the shameless g^eed of such people, and the ezploita- 
tioD of this greed by a clever knave — is derived 
from Petronius Arbiter, and the whole play is a 
marvellously inventive and artistic eUboration of this 
idea. From it, with the help of a further hint or 
two from Petronius and other sources, Jonson has 
evolved a comedy full of powerfully drawn and im- 
pressive characters, striking and ludicrous incidents, 
learned and poetical sentiment, and breathing such 
a sincere spirit of scornful indignation as almost 
to give the impression that he is modelling directly 
from life. Almost, but not quite — and the final im- 
pression is rather of a wonderful tour de force than of 
a really penetrating and effective piece of satire. 

The SUerU Woman is constructed in a similar 
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fashion. The idea of an eccentric who shrinks from 
Thsaient every noise and yet marries a wife, is 
womsn. derived from Libanius, and expanded with 
the help of multifarious learning and curious observa- 
tion into what Mr Swinburne justly calls the " most 
imperial and elaborate of all farces." And just be- 
cause it is frankly a farce, and the reader is not called 
on to look through the play at the object of the satire, 
has it been so popular. One is left free to enjoy the 
art — the cleverly invented characters, the cunningly 
constructed plot, the learned and brilliant dialogue. 
It is not a faultless art; it is not the art of Shake- 
speare, or even of Moli^re ; but it none the less arrests 
and compels our admiration and, in this play certainly, 
our delighted amusement. 

Such as it is, Jonson's art reached its culmin- 
ating point in The Alchemist.' The closely woven 
plot has no excrescences. The characters, 
without exception, are impressive and de- 
lightful satiric types, — Face, shameless and adroit; 
Subtle, the virtuous fraud ; Dol Common, as vigorous, 
if not as human, as Doll Tearsheet ; the sublime Sir 
Epicure and the inimitable "We of the separation," 
Tribulation Wholesome and Ananias. The satire 
here, too, does not seem to fly so far above reality as 
in Volpone. Full of learning as it is, the play smacks 
of actual observation of the knavish life of low London, 
the life the poet paints tLgftin with coarse gusto in 
Bartholomew Fair. Alchemy and every kind of super- 
stitious trickery abounded. And yet the satire is not 
ephemeral. Substitute spirit - rapping or palmistry 
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for alchemy, and a telling modern comedy might be 
modelled on the old. The moral of the whole ia the 
moral of Beyiutrd. We are not cheated by the clever- 
ness of knaves, bnt by onr own folly and greed. 

In the year following the performance of The AU 
chemigt was acted Jonson's second and last tragedy, 
Catiline His Con^airacy, in which Cicero 
and Sallust are treated as Tacitus and 
Jnvenal had been in Sg'anus, and to my mind the 
former are dramatically less interesting than the latter. 
Jonson essayed the chorns in the Senecau style. The 
effect was not, however, to make the play more lyric 
or classic. Three years later appeared his last great 
comedy, Bariholmew Fair, stuffed with humours and 
manners, the coarsest and most rollicking but perhaps 
the most real in interest and humour of his plays, 
liabbi Zeal-of-the-Land Busy completes the study of 
the Puritan b^un in The Alchemic. After this play 
Jonson wrote none that can for a moment compare 
with these masterpieces. The Devil is an Ass (1631) 
is ingenious in conception, and the satire on pro- 
jectors vivid and amusing. The Staple of News (1631) 
opens admirably, but tails off into tedious dialt^e 
and tedious morality. The New Inn (1631), Tke 
Magnetic Lady (1640), and A Tale of a Tub (1640) 
all reveal diminishing power, and a Jonsonian comedy 
demanded Herculean vigour. 

The popularity of that artificial though poetic trifie 

the Masque was one of the causes of the 

decline of the drama under James and 

Charles. On his numerous productions of this kind 
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Jonson lavished his most characteristic gifts — the 
power of weaviog a play around a central idea, stores 
of accurate learning, fancy, and humour; while his 
ezperiments in lyrical measures of various kinds are 
interesting-^nd frequently delightful, if not always 
altogether Buccessful. The main end of each masqne 
— the flattery of James and his family — is efiected 
in a surprising variety of ways, and some of the 
masques are more than ingenious pieces of flattery. 
The Masque of Symen, for example, is a munifi- 
cent piece of symbolic ritual; and some others, 
such as the Masque of Queens and Fleamre reamdUd 
to Virtue, suggest that, with more apace at his dis- 
posal and a worthier audience, Jonson might have 
elaborated a moral idea with some of the dignil^ and 
poetry of Comus. But James's courtiers cared more 
for transformation scenes, music, and dances than for 
Jonson's learning and morality. The greatest of 
seventeenth - century masques was an indictment of 
courtly adulation and sensuality. 

The fragment of a pastoral drama which Jonson left 

behind him in The Sad Shepherd is full of feeling and 

poetry. For more of such work, repnilar in 

Bad Sheplieid. "^ ■' , , . , , . 

structure and not devoid of satire, yet at 
the same time romantic and poetic, one would be will- 
ing to foi^o some of the strength and ingenuity which 
in The SUetU Woman and The Alchetimt fill ns with 
admiration, yet leave us a little cold uid fatigued — 

" Non satis est pulchra esse poemata, dulcia aunto." 

The very completeness with which Jonson achieved 
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the task he set before him arouses regret that he 
allowed his humour, fancy, observation, 

Jmaim'sArt. , . , . , 

learning, and constructive power to be 
directed hj so resolute a spirit of pedantry. To 
"correct" English comedy it was not necessary to 
deprive it of all ioterest of story, nor to substitute 
for often carelessly drawn characters human nature 
cut in sections and dressed for the microscope. Could 
JousoD have been content to correct the more glaring 
faulte of popular comedy, making the structure more 
regular and even, and the characters more consist^ 
ently typical, while presenting a broad satirical picture 
of contemporary manners, he would have rendered 
invaluable service to the English drama. MoliSre's 
breadth of vision and deftness of touch were out- 
side Jonson's range; yet he might have created a 
re^lar and satirical drama independent of the French, 
and more interestii^ and valuable than the super- 
ficial and licentious comedy of the Restoration. That 
he failed to do so is due, however, not only to 
the pedantic method he adopted. Even in the 
form it took, Jonson's satirical comedy might have 
been of greater interest and value, but for the fact 
that the conditions of English social life prevented 
his colossal satirical gifts from finding quite adequate 
tbemea In Jonson's greatest comedies — with the 
exception of Volpone — there is a striking dispropor- 
tion between the elaborateness of the satire and the 
trifling and ephemeral character of the vices satirised ; 
and one is disposed to explain this, in part at any 
rate, by the reception given to his first and structur- 
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ally lesB perfect comedies, whose range of satire was 
wider, including courtiers, citizens, lawyers, soldiers, 
and not exempting individuals. For there was prob- 
ably more in the famous quarrel of the players than 
a merely personal matter. The friend to whom The 
Poetaster was dedicated had to undertake for the 
poet's innocence before " the greatest justice of the 
Kingdom," and for a time Jonson laid comedy aside. 
He probably realised that it was unsafe for a player to 
constitute himself the censor of all classes from cour- 
tiers to actors. When he took up comedy again, though 
he had perfected bis constructive art, he either, as in 
Volpone, elaborated his satire on pedantic and mireal 
lines, or, as in The Alchemist, flew at comparatively 
small game. Only in the Puritans did he find antag- 
onists worthy of his steel whom it was safe to attack, 
and his satire of them is so trenchant, if, as satire 
must be, one-sided, that one wishes he had been free to 
deal faithfully with other classes, and not compelled 
to waste his powers on pedantic abstractions or on 
alchemists, "jeerers," news-vendors, and projectors — 
pigmies whom at the distance of three centuries we 
can hardly descry. Jonaon's touch was too heavy for 
a task which was within Moli^re's range and was 
Addison's proper function — the satire of affectations 
and minor follies. But had satire been as free for 
Jonson as it was for Aristophanes or Juvenal, he 
surely would have been a great and stern censor of 
the great vices and corruptions of society. As it is, 
" rare Ben Jonson " is his appropriate epitaph, for 
there is nothing in the world quite like one of his 
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closelj-knit plays, packed with learning, obBervatioa, 
humour, and character. 

But though Jonson'e inflnence did not extend to the 
production of a aatiric comedy of manners which will 
compare with that of Moli^re, or even with the work 
of the later esBayists and novelists, it did co-operate 
with other forces to end the fanciful, euphuistic 
comedy created by Lyly — a comedy in great measure 
of language, of pun and poetry — of which Shake- 
speare's early and middle comedy is the flower. 
JoDBon's plays co-operated with the pamphlets of 
Greene and Dekker to make the comedy of Middle- 
ton, Fletcher, and Shirley a superficial and somewhat 
conventional comedy of manners, — the manners of 
the gallant, the citizen, and the rogue, — a comedy of 
bamouTS, and a comedy of more elaborate and lively 
intrigue. 

Jonson's rivals in the famous quarrel referred to 
above — John Marston and Thomas Dekker — are good 
OriqrfiHiiHHi types of the journeyman dramatists who 
°™'«''*"- catered for the popular taste which it was 
Jonson's endeavour to reform and elevate. " Nor is the 
moving of langhter," says Jonson, translating from 
HeinsiuB, " always the end of comedy ; that is rather a 
fowling for the people's delight or fooling." This "fowl- 
ing for the people's delight" is all that the average 
playwright had in view, and his baits were melodram- 
atic tragedy of crime and vengeance, and loosely con- 
structed comedies of incident, romance, and buffoonery. 
Shakespeare transformed and glorified the popular type, 
which Jonson strove to " reform altogether." 
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Marston * is the more ambitions of the two, but Dek- 

ker is the finer genius, poetic aad dramatic. Marston 

affects both traeic eloom and sardonic 

Xtrttm. .,.,,,. - ■^■ 

satire, but m both he is an impostor. Uis 
first tragedy, Antonio and Mellida (1601, pablisbed 
1602), is perhaps the most outrageous example of 
the type of melodrama inaugurated by The l^anish 
Tragedy.—^ type which Shakespeare, iu the year of 
Marston's play, transfigured in Ramlet. All the 
jjtachinery of the kind is to be found in Marston's 
tragedy, — hideous crime, the ghost clamouring for 
vengeance, the feigned madman awaiting his oppor- 
tunity. The style is that of Ancient Pistol, and calls 
aloud for the purgii^ administered by Jonson in The 
Poetaster. 

The Malcontmt (1604), dedicated to Jonson himself, 
is a play of much the same sort. The banished Duke, 
in disguise at the usurper's court, rails at everything, 
and especially at the shams of court life, in the 
sardonic vein of Hamlet. The denouement is eSected 
by the favourite device of a play. The style is 
pruned of some of the worst extravagances of the 
earlier play, and Marston can write with vigour ; but 
bis pretentious satire is as unconvincing as his tragic 
horrors. Parasitaaier, or the Fuicn (1606), is in the 
same sardonic style. The Wonder of Women, or the 
Tragedy of Sophonv^ (1606), on a favourite subject 
of Benaissance dramatists, is a flamiug melodrama. 

' A coUecled edition wag isaued in 1333. The Worki of John 
Jitariton, ed. J. O. HaUiwell-Phillipps, 3 vols., ISGfl. Do., ed. A. E. 
Bull«ii, 3 vols., Loud., 1887. 
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IVkat you Will (1607) and Tke Dvich Courtemn 
(1605) are Marston's most tolerable comedies, because 
the least pretentious. The former, a slight farce largely 
indebted lor its plot to Plautus'e AmphUruo, was prob- 
ably written shortly after Cynthia's Bevels. There are 
allusions to the quarrel of the players. Jonson's arro* 
gant style is parodied ; and a couple of characters 
loosely connected with the plot represent Jonson and 
Marston. These excrescences do not improve the play, 
which in itself is a jovial little farce concerned with 
second marries and mistaken identities. The Dutch 
Courtezan (1605) is still belter. It relates the at- 
tempted vengeance of a forsaken mistress. Mr Bullen 
has, I venture to think, overrated the character of 
Francheschina, who is drawn crudely and perfunc- 
torily. A finer treatment would have changed the 
whole tone of the play. Bat on a quite low level 
the comedy is good — the story well manned, the char- 
acters fairly human and attractive, the style vigorous, 
and the humour of the by-plot, in which a rascally 
vintner is befooled, lively and genial though coarse. 
The best play with which Marston's name is con- 
nected, however, is undoubtedly the delightful comedy 
Eastward So (1605), in which he collaborated with 
Jonson and Chapman, and for which they were all 
three imprisoned. How much he contributed to that 
amusing picture of citizen types, astute r(^ues, absurd 
adventures, and comical repentance, we cannot tell ; 
but the geniality of its humour is, I believe, that of 
the real Marston, whom Nature never intended for 
tragedian or satirist. He was a journeyman writer 
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with a vigorous style, and a vein of genaiDe, though 
coarse and not very brilliant, wit 

Thomas Dekker' was a volumiuoua composer of 

plays and pamphlets of the kind well fitted to amuse 

an audience of London citizens. He was 

born probably some time before 1577. 

j^ The first reference to him is by Henalowe in 1597. 

In 1599 his name is mentioned in connectioQ with 

no fewer than six plays. His first published works 

were The Skoemaker'a Holiday, or the Gentle Grmft, 

and The Pleasant Comedy of Old FortmuUua, which 

appeared in 1600. Satiromastix was issued in the 

following year, and Dekker's greatest play. The 

SoTteat Whore, in 1604, though the second part was 

not issued until 1630, and in it Dekker had enjoyed 

.-^' the collaboration of Middleton. In The Roaring Girl 

(1611) Middleton had also a hand; and The Whore of 

BahyUm (1607), Northward Ho and We^ivard Ho 

(1607) were composed along with Webster ; A WUtA, 

ofEdmmtm (1658) with Ford ; and The Virgin Martt/r 

(1622) with Massinger. 

The very names of Dekker's plays indicate the 
character of the contents. Three strata run through 
his loosely constructed and carelessly finished dramas. 
There is abundance of comedy of the popular Eliza- 
bethan type — the comedy of the clown, the gallant, 
the citizen and the citizen's wife, the bawd and the 
punk. Dekker can be coarse enough, but he does 
not strike one as coarse in grain. In fact, he is 

' The DranxUic Worli of Thomat Ikkktr, <tc., 1 yok., 1873 
(Pettreon's reprint). Selected pUya in tbe Mermaid Seriet. '-, 
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not such a maBter of vigorous coarse comedy as 
Klictdletou. He is od the side of decency and 
honesty. His citizens' wives in NoHhoard Bo and 
Wei^uHird Ho vindicate their honour and put to 
shame their jealous husbands. A corelesB, kindly 
gaiety ia the best feature of Dekker's comic scenes, 
which are too often tedious fooUng. Such as it ia, 
his humour is nowhere seen to better advant^e than 
in The Skoemdket't SbUday, a sunny picture of young 
love and kindly genial London craftsmen such as 
Dickens himself might have drawn. 

Side by side with this stratum of popular comedy 
lie, often quite incongruously, scenes of romance and 
tragedy which reveal a rare and sweet, if not strong or 
sustained, poetic and dramatic gift. There are touches 
of exquisite poetry in Old FoHwnatus, though the 
treatment as a whole of a poetic theme is lamentably 
inadequate. But Dekker's dramatic power attained 
its highest level in those scenes of The Honest Whore 
which portray Bellafront, her father Orlando Friaco- 
haldo, and her betrayer and later spendthrift husband 
Matheo. These are written with singular vigour 
and beauty. There are Saws, such as the rhetorical 
combats between Bellafront and her converter, 
Hippolito. It is characteristic of Dekker to repeat a 
device he has once found successful. The characters, 
moreover, show no marked development. But, on the 
whole, these scenes deserve the eloquent commenda- 
tion bestowed on them 1^ Hazlitt They are like 
a drawing in which the lines are very few but 
intensely significant "It is as if there were some 
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with a vigorous style, and a vein of genuine, though 
coarse and not veiy brilliant, wit. 
— - T h B i p rSpeech.'T'TW~a^ little more intercourse with 
these admirably etefaed characters we would gladly 
have spared the tedious humours of the patient man, 
which fill up the comic scenes. But this blending of 
the incongruous, this inequality of treatment, is the 
characteristic of Dekker's work, and indeed of the 
Elizabethan drama. In lyric sweetness Dekter's 
songs are not surpassed by those of any writer of 
his age. 

A robuster, if not a finer, genius than Dekker was 
Thomas Middleton,' author of some of the gayest of 
the comedies of gulling, one or two more 
romantic and poetic plays, and a couple of 
tragedies of the grim and brutal type which appealed 
to the popular taste. He was born probably about 
1570, and appears first in Henslowe's diary in the 
year 1602, collaborating witli Munday, Drayton, Dek- 
ker, and Webster, The Old Law is conjecturally 
assigned to 1599, but Middleton's first published and 
an evidently early comedy is Blwt, Master ContiaUe 
(1602). The romantic part is somewhat revolting, 
and this is not compensated for by the horse-play 
and bawdry of the comic scenes. Middleton col- 
laborated in many of his plays with Dekker and 
with William Rowley, author of two independent 

1 Tkt Workt of Thomm MiddUtm, *o., ed. Be». A. Dyce, 5 vob., 
Lond., 1840. Do., ed. A. H. BuUbd, 8 toIb., Lond., 1886. Selw.-t 
playa in the Mermaid Stria, v. mtrodnctiou bj Mr Swinburne, 
1887. 
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not such a master of vigoroua coarse comedy as 
Middleton. He is on the Bide of decency and 
Game of Wusb, a skit tn uie 'prbputm.? TTj} ^nd 
marriage, brought the author and actors into coq- 
aiderable danger. 

A Triek to eaieh ^ Old One (1608), TKe Pkcemx 
(1607), MichMdfMM Term, (1607), Yowr Fm OallanU 
(lie. 1608), A Mad World, my Masters! (1608), and A 
Chaate Maid in Gheapside (1630) are the best ol 
Middleton'e farcical comedies. The type is the popu- 
lar one. The recurrent characters are gay gallants, 
greedy usurers, citizens and their wives, roarers, 
bawds, and punks. Every one guUe every one else, 
and the situations are often highly ludicrous, or must 
have been so to a not too squeamish taste. Middleton 
is on the side of youth. Young men induce usurers 
to compete with one another for the hand of a dis- 
guised courtesan, or by ingenious devices rob their 
old uncles when these refuse to provide for them. 
Middleton's indelicacy is almost always relieved by 
real humour. Even A Chaste Maid in Cheajmde is as 
amusing as it is outrt^eous. 

In his more romantic plays Middleton betrays the 
inability which besets all the minor dramatists, to 
invest a whole play with the poetic charm which 
illumines portions. What is beautiful and what is 
repulsive are found side by side. Shakespeare is not 
exempt from the same fault, but his splendour out- 
shines his spots. In The ^aatmh Qipey (1653), based 
gn a couple of Cervantes' novels, the scenes of merri- 
ment and romance cannot make us forget those of 
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rape and murder ; and in Tke Old Law (1656) and 
A Fair Quarrel (1617), acenes and speeches of toach- 
ing pathos and eloquent morality are surrounded by 
others of gay but coarse buffoonery. 

The acenes in Middleton'a tragedy The Cha-ngeling 
(1623, pobliahed 1653)— in which he collaborated 
with William fiowley — that lead up to and include 
the crisis, are some of the most powerful in the 
tragedy of criminal passion which the Elizabethan 
drama produced. Beatrice, the heroine, instigated 
by a sudden pasaion for Alaemero, bribes De Flores 
— a poor knight whose love she has hitherto treated 
with acorn — to murder her betrothed, and discovers 
too late that ahe is " the deed's creature," and in the 
power of a passion more ruthless and masterful than 
her own. The scene in which thia diacovery is 
slowly forced upon her is in its own terrible and 
brutal way one of the greatest in dramatic literature. 
Less poetic than Webster's work, it is more intense, 
every word more entirely relevant. The scenes which 
follow and the catastrophe are full of the grotesque 
and ugly details of Massinger's and Ford's tr^edy, 
but the character of De Floras is preserved in 
sombre consistency throughout. 

Women Beware Women (1657) is of the same 
type, a tragedy of lawless passion and ruthless crime 
followed by overwhelming vengeance. The catas- 
trophe — attained through the common device of a 
play within a play — ia the moat complete holocauat 
recorded since and including Tke Spanish Tragedy. 
It has not the same strong central interest as The 



\ 
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Changdinff, and uo character that ia not merely re- 
pellent. Grime overtaken by vengeance was the 
receipt for tragedy which the Elizabethans, and not 
the Elizabethans only, learned from Seneca. There 
were but few whose instmct gaided them aa it did 
Shakespeare, after his firet aberrations, to the truth 
that the tragic hero must have some claim upon our 
respect and sympathy, a point which Balzac elaborated 
with acuteoees in his criticism of Ueinsius' Herodet 
Infanticida. 

A more humdrum and prosaic representative of 
the journeyman dramatist is Thomas Heywood,' a 
voluminous author of plays, poems, 
pamphlets, and entertainments. like 
Dekker, he caters mainly for a citizen audience. He 
sings the praises of the Lord Mayor and the London 
'prentices. His sentiment is kindly, and his morality 
sound. He dramatises every sort of story, mytho- 
logical, romantic, historic, and domestic His his- 
tories, Edmvrd IV. (1600) and The Troubles of Quem 
Etiaabeth (1605), are in the regular chronicle style, 
and almost pre-Shakespearean in their want of dignity 
in the serious scenes and the buffoonery of the comic 
portions. His mythological plays, Tke Golden Age, Hie 
Silver Age, &c., dramatise simply enough a variety of 
stories from Ovid. The Rape of I/uerece (1608) blends 
familiar Boman tri^edy with outrageous Elizabethan 

^ Individual pUyi were edited l^ Barron Eleld and Collier for 
the old Sh&kespeiuv Socie^. Hegvood't Dramatic Worit, 6 voIh., 
Lond., 1874 (Peanon's reprint). Select playn in the Mermaid 
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farce. One can imaglDe what Jonson thought of a 
play OD classical history coatainiDg such songs as — 

" Small coals hero I 
Thna go the cries in Home's fair town, 
First they go up street, and then they go down ; " 



" Arise, arise, my Jaggj, my Pu^y ; 
Arise I get up, my dear ! " 

Hey wood's most individual plays are the two 
domestic tragedies, A Wovian killed with Kindiiess 
(1607, mentiODed by Henslowe in 1603), and The 
English Traveller (1633). They are in the same key 
as Arden of Fesersham, hut adultery is not in Hay- 
wood's play followed by mnrder. He tells a story of 
cruel unfaithfulness and bitter repentance with 
simplicity and pathos, but with no transfiguring 
breath of poetry. The style and morality are some- 
what humdrum, and the characters a little disposed 
to whine. 

Hey wood's romantic comedies. The Fair Maid of the 
West, or a Girl worth Gold (1631), A Maidenhead Well 
Loa (1634), A Challenge for Beav£y (1636), Fortune by 
Zand and Sea (1655), The Laie Lancashire Witehes 
(1634), and others, describe themselves — stories con- 
structed in the most careless fashion, full of incident 
by sea and laud, patriotic and kindly sentiment, 
farcical humour, but of the slightest poetic and 
dramatic interest. His most successful comic type is 
the careless, shameless, c^uick-witted knave such as 
Eeignalt in The English Traveller. 
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A far greater poet and dramatist was JobD Webster.* 
Of his life we know, as usual, next to nothing. His 
name emerges in Henslowe's diary in the 
year 1601 as the author of Tfu Gvise.or the 
Massacre of Paris, a play which he claims in a later 
dedication, but which is lost. Throughout 1602 he 
seems to have collaborated in three or four plays 
with Drayton, Dekker, Middleton, and others. In 
1604 Marston's The Malcontent was produced and 
published with additions by Webster. The White 
Devil appeared in 1612, The Ihichess of Malji in 
1623, and The BeviTs Law Case in the same year. 
These are probably all the extant plays which were 
published during his lifetime. A Koman tragedy, 
Appius and Virginia, appeared in 1657, and in 
1661 A Cv,re for a Cuckold and The Thradan 
Wonder were published as by Webster and Rowley. 
The serious plot in the former is obviously Webster's 
work. 

Webster's fame rests on two tragedies, The Wh4ie 
Devil, or Vittoria Gorromhona, and The Ihichess of 

Huertat Malfi. They belong to that very distinc- 

>"««"«■ tive and somewhat melodramatic type of 
tragedy which might be called the Senecan-Machia- 
vellian. It is Senecan in its sententious morality 
and choice of revenge as the leading motive. The 
influence of Machiavelli is seen in the principal 

I Tht Worii* of John Webtter, tte., by the Rev. A. C. Dyce, 

Lond., 1867 ; Tlie Dramalic Wort, of John Web^Ur, ed. Wm. Hm- 

litt, 4 Yola., Load., 1867 j Webtter and Toameur, in the Mermaid 

Stria, coatsiiu the two trag«dieB. 

H 
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characters and sentiments. The chief agents in the 
history of unnatural crime and bloody vengeance 
unrolled are politicians of the kind Machiavelli was 
believed to have idealised. In The ^xmi^ Tragedy, 
the first crude model of this type of tragedy, Jeronimo 
feigns madness as a disguise in his pursuit of venge- 
ance. A regular part of the machinery became in 
consequence a real or feigned mad railer at life, and 
especially court life, and women's vices. Shakespeare's 
Richard III. shows the influence of Kyd's play in 
an even crude and melodramatic fashion. Itichard is 
the full-blown Machiavellian politician. Margaret of 
Anjou playa the part of the ghost denouncing venge- 
ance. Clarence's dream, in feeling and versification, 
recalls Andrea's descent to the lower world, and the 
balanced stichomuthia of several dialogues is classical. 
In Samlei the type revived, but, for a modem reader 
at any rate, the melodramatic interest pales before the 
psychological and reflective, ffamlet has become a 
problem in character, and the mouthpiece for profound 
comment, ironic and straightforward, on art and life. 
Marston'a earlier playa are melodramas of this kind. 
The MaUorUent, like many other plays of the day, is 
full of echoes of Hamlet. Webster made additions to 
The Malcontent, and was apparently attracted by 
Marston's combination of tragic gloom and sardonic 
wit. At the same time, although he alludes to 
Shakespeare in a rather condescending manner, it is 
clear from his plays that he was deeply impressed 
by the pregnant and thrilling phraseology of the great 
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The two plays are thus storiea of terrible c 
aioB of lust and hate, and of dire and overwhelming 
vengeance ; and through each rune a vein 
of bitter commeDt on princes and women. 
They are studied and elaborate works. Like Jonson, 
Webster pleads the character of his audience aa 
excuse for not having written a regular tragedy, 
"observing all the critical laws, as height of style 
and gravity of person, enriched with the senten- 
tious chorus, and, as it were, livening death in the 
passionate and weighty Nuotius." None the less 
he had the Senecan model in view. The mock, 
ing and bitter comment of Flamineo and Bosola 
supply the chorus ; dumb-show takes the place of the 
Duntius' relation; and the poet aims at unity and 
definiteuoaa of plot structure, propriety of character, 
and height of style. 

As regards the plot, indeed, the studied care with 
which Webster endeavoured to make it include the 
crime and its punishment has prevented 
his obtaining the concentration and pro- 
portion which give to Shakespeare's plots essential 
unity. That essential unity is to be sought in the 
spiritual history of the protagonists. A tragedy 
achieves artistic unity when every incident is sub- 
ordinate and auxiliary to the vivid presentation of 
what these said and did as they passed through 
some great and fatal crisis. Shakespeare — ■ when 
not, like lesser men, drawn aside by the temptation 
to write a taking scene — proportions with wonder- 
ful art the d^ee to which the different characters 
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shall fill the eta^ and our thonghta. It is those 
in whose fate we are and must be most deeply 
interested that are most constantly before ns, and 
with the decision of their fate the play ends. 
Webster's division of the tn^edy into the atory of a 
crime and the story of its avenging has interfered 
with this concentration and proportioning of the 
interest. Those for whose fate onr feelings are really 
engaged appear fitfully, and slip from onr notice before 
the play ends. Vittoria is ma^ificently presented in 
the opening scenes of The WhUe Devil, whispering 
murder to her lover, baffling her accusers. But there- 
after she falls too much into the background, re- 
emerging in her first splendour only for one moment 
at the end to cry — 

" Mj soul, like to a ship in a, black storm. 
Is driven I know not whither," 

In like manner, after the terrible scenes describing 
the torture and death of the Duchess of Malfi, the 
last act drags, beautifully wrought as it is. Our 
passionate sympathy has attained the highest pitch 
when her brother's remorse awakens in the words — 

" Cover her face : mine eyea dazzle ; she died young." 

Shakespeare would have hastened the catastrophe, 
that all might perish in the same h^h - wrought 
moment. 

The "propriety" of the characters is as carefully 
studied by Webster as the structure of the plot. 
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The " politic " princes and charchmeii, the cynical 
bawd and informer driven bj poverty 
into reckleaa paths, the courtesan, and the 
pure and loving woman, are themselves in every 
phrase that falls from their lips. But Webster has 
not got much beyond the type, and some of these 
types belong only to the stage. The Italian poli- 
tician may have had his oouutarpart in real life, 
but Webster has not convinced ua of it; and bis 
sardonic and even sentimental villain is somewhat 
melodramatic His women characters are his greatest 
Vittoria is a splendid representative of her class. She 
has not the infinite variety and charm of Cleopatra, 
but is a more intense and tragic figure. Could the 
poet have carried her through the play as Shake- 
speare does Cleopatra, a centre of ever fresh and 
abounding interest, not Shakespeare himself would 
have produced a greater character. But Webster 
gives us the impression of being able to etch a few 
fine poses, rather than to delineate a character who 
is alive and interesting in every situation. The 
Duchess of Malfi has perhaps more variety than 
Vittoria. She combines more qualities, is bold and 
timid, loving and proud, — 

" 'Wiether the spirit of greatneaa or of woman 
Reign most io her I know not," — 

infinitely pitiful in her death, yet infinitely noble and 
queenly. The White Devil is a swifter and intenser 
play than The Dudiesa of MaZJi, — some critics greatly 
prefer it, — bat the character of the Duchess seems to 
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me to raise the Utter to that higher class of tragedy 
■which represeDts the fatal conflict of what is noblest 
in humanity with " inauspicious stars." 

It IB in his style that the conscious deliberate char- 
acter of Webster's art is most immediately obvious. 
His diction is studiously appropriate, studi- 
ously heightened and impassioned. He 
specially commends the " full and heightened style of 
Master Chapman," and the influence of Chapman is, 
I think, observable in the elaborateness and "meta- 
physical" character of his metaphors. But it was from 
Shakespeare that he learned the power of thrilling 
and pregnant flgnre and phrase. Some of his finest 
touches are directly traceable to King Lear and 
Antony and Cleopatra. But Webster's style ia more 
elaborated than Shakespeare's : it wants the flowing 
facility of which Jonson complains. Even the most 
imaginative touches smell a little of the lamp — 
appear to he laid on from without, although with a 
fine sense of what is appropriate, rather than to 
spring spontaneously from the heart of the passion. 
A certain grave dignity of style ia all that is distinc- 
tive in Appivs and Virginia or in Webster's comedies. 
The tragic theme of the former he has 
treated in a strangely hard and external 
way. Into the comedies he has put little or none of 
the sardonic wit which he labours so strenuously in 
the famous tragedies. Webster has earned his place 
among the greatest of the Elizabethans by two plays, 
the theme of which appealed to his genius, at once 
bagic and melodramatic, and on which he expended 
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— what the Elizabethaos were too sparing of — lime 
and labour. 

The two tr^edies of Cyril Tonmenr' — of whose life 
we know but little — are of the same cast as 
Mareton's and Webster's. They are written 
to the same didactic receipt — 

" When the bad bleeds then is the tragedy good ; " 
they reflect in like wise the attraction for the Eliza- 
bethan imagination of Italian crime ; and they are fall 
like them of echoes from Hamlet, to ns a problem of 
character, to the Elizabethans a fascinating melodrama 
of crime and nemesis. 

The Atheisi's Tragedy (1611) is a cmde picture of 
the subtle crimes of the " politician " and the nemesis 
which overtakes him. The Revertger's Tragedi/ {1&Q7) 
is, despite the earlier date at which it was printed, a 
maturer play in structure and verse, but it cannot 
be said with justice that it rises to the level of tragedy, 
No character detaches himself or herself from the melo- 
dramatic and lurid phantasmagoria of lust, murder, 
and vengeance with the tragic distinctness and beauty 
of the intense Vittoria, or the nobly pathetic Duchess 
of Malfi. Yet Mr Courthope is too harsh a critic 
when he dubs Tourneur bluntly a poetaster. The 
scenes between Vendice and his mother and sister 
are not altogether undeserving of Lamb's eloquent 
eulogy ; and through the play are scattered individual 
" strokes " of nature and poetry, of the kind that are 
the glory of the Elizabethan drama, which one would 
' The Playi and Poemt of Ch/ril Tovmeur, ed. with critical introd. 
and Dote» by J. ChurtoD CollinB, Loud., 187S. 
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look in vain for in the tn^-comedy of France or 
Holland. Such is Caatiza's cry when her mother 
would be her betrayer — 

" I cry you mercy ! lady, I mistook you ; 
Pray, did you see my mother 1 which way went she f 
Pray God I have not lost her ; " — 

and Vendice's 

"joy's a subtle el£— 
I think man's happiest when he forgets himself." 

The lines in The Athdd'a Tragedy which describe 
the drowned soldier will find a place in every anth- 
ology gathered from the Elizabethana 

If, as seems to have been the case, Jonaon to some 
extent eclipsed Shakespeare in the eyes of those who 
AowKoniomi sffected Scholarship and "art," the in- 
""'*"■ heritors of hia popularity were undoubtedly 
Beaumont and Fletcher.^ They belonged to a higher 
rank socially than the generality of the dramatists. 
John Fletcher, the elder, was the son of a president 
of a Cambridge College who was subsequently Dean 
of Peterborough, Bishop of Bristol, and Bishop of 
London. Francis Beaumont's father was a landed 
proprietor in Leicestershire, and a judge of the 

' The firat folio (oontainiDg tliirt^-four plays and a masque) ap- 
peared in 1647, the second (coDtaining fifty.one plays, a masque, ftnd 
the Fmr Play; or Moral JUpreimtalvma, in one) in 1B76. The 
commendator; veraes preBzed to the first are on elotjueot testimony 
to their popularity. The standard edition is that of Dyce (11 toIb.), 
187S, now difficult to obtMu. New editions bj A. H. Bullen, Lond., 
1004, and Arnold Qlorer, Cambridge, 1905, are in course of appear- 
ing. Select plays ia the iftrmaid Striti. Critical notices are 
numerous, from Dryden'e to Mr Swinbume'e {Blwiiei in Prose and, 
Poetry). Dr K Koeppet and others have inquired into sources. 
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CommoQ Pleas. Fletcher (1679-1625) was educated 
at Cambridge, bnt does oot seem to have graduated. 
The Woman Hater, formerly attributed to Fletcher, 
— now generally, on internal evidence alone, to 
Beaumont, — was published in 1607, and the two 
friends began to collaborate about this date. 
Pkilader (1620) is probably their first joint work. 
Beaumont had been at Oxford, but only for a abort 
time, being entered a member of the Middle Temple 
in November 1600. He began as a poet, compos- 
ing an Ovidian story, ScUmacis and Hermaphrodiiag 
(1602), and he wrote other poems in an extravagantly 
conceited style. He died in 1616, so that his friend 
and partner outlived him by nine years. After Beau- 
mont's death, indeed, Fletcher collaborated with other 
dramatists, especially, it would seem, with Massinger. 
The exact manner in which the two dramatists 
worked tc^ether is not discoverable, nor has the work 
TowofOeiT devoted to the problem recently altered the 
'"'^ traditional view, which r^arded Beaumont 

as the more careful and correct artist, Fletcher as the 
more inventive and genial temperament.' DifTerencea 

' I h»Te no intention of belittling ths interest of the researchwi 
of Mr Fleay (On Mtlrieal Tetls tu applied to Dramatic Poetry, Pari 
II., SfotrntHit, FUUika; and Maeimger, ia ZViiTuacIioru <tf tAe Shaie- 
jpeore Soeirty, 1874), or of Mr H. Boyle {EngUiclie Stwlien, toU, t. 
to X., 1882-7). In a fuller history it would be neceBsary to discuag 
their concluaioDB. My poaition ia eimply Dr Ward'* (who accept* 
man; of their Bndioga), that do importuit diatinction of elhot 
between the two hoa been revealed. Though, of course, it ia of 
importance to know l^t it is to Fletcher ia chiefly due the lioan- 
tioui uee of eitra-mebicaJi ayllables at the close of the line, whioh 
did BO much to reduce veree to the level of rhythmical proee. The 
view that "Beaumont's judgment' checked what Fletcher writ" de- 
aerres the t«8p«et due to an «*rly tradition. 
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in style and versification are easil; detected, but fur 
literary history are less important than the community 
of spirit which made the work of the two so vivid a 
lefiection of one aspect of the f^e — of the taste, not 
of the great body of the English people, but of the 
exqnisites of the conrt, whose handsome faces and 
brilliant costnmes are preserved fdr us on the can- 
vasses of Vandyke, and who were soon to be brought 
into conflict with the sterner temper of the Puritan 
middle classes. At the same time, they were not 
above catering for a citizen audience as in The Knight 
of the Burning Pe^. 

The plays of Beaumout and Fletcjier were enor- 
mously popular with the audience whoae taste they 
reflected. Compared with their sparkling 
"modernity," Shakespeare seemed to Cart- 
wright and to Suckling old - fashioned and coarse ; 
and the opinion of Cartwright and Snckling and 
Herrick is reiterated by Dryden, after the iBestora- 
tion had brought back the taste and morality of the 
court. " Tlieir plays are now," he says, " the most 
pleasant and frequent entertAinments of the stage, 
two of theirs being acted through the year for one 
of Shakespeare's or Jonson's, The reason is because 
there is a certain gaiety in their comedies and pathos 
in their more serious plays which suits generally 
with all men's humours." What Dryden indicates 
is not difficult to find. All the attractive qualities 
of Beaumont and Fletcher's dramatic work are height- 
ened and obvious — sentiment, eloquence, sweetness of 
verse, gaiety of dialogue. The best of the more serious 
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plays, such as The MaitCa Tra^tdy (1619), PhUaOer 
(1620), A Ki-ng and No King (1619^ TMerry and 
Theothret (1621), The Fcdx One (1647), Btmdwm (1647), 
and The T-ao Noble KinsfMn (1634), iu which Sbake- 
speare may have collaborated, are rich in efTective, 
dramatic, and especially pathetic scenes. The death of 
Aspatia and Evadne ; Arethnsa, Fbilaster, and Bellario 
in the forest; the discovery of their mutual paaaion 
by Arbaces and Panthea ; the great interview between 
Thierry and Ordella before the temple of Diana; the 
death of Fenius ; the opening scene of The Two Noble 
Kirumen, are a few that rise readily to the memory 
— scenes of heightened pathos, dramatic power, and 
poetic eloquence. 

But the very ease and pleasure with which we recall 
individual scenes betray the limits of the authors' 
dramatic range. They stand out like purple 
patches from the play. It is the scenes 
we remember, not the characters which they reveal. 
With Beaumont and Fletcher the last phase of the 
Elizabethan drama b^an as unmistakably as its first 
phase was inaugurated by Marlowe. Sentiment began 
to take the place of character. The final impression 
we carry away from a play of Marlowe or Shakespeare 
or Jonson is of one or two great characters of bound- 
less passion or all-abaorbing "humour." The senti- 
ment and poetry are subservient to the presentation of 
character in action. The most eloquent and moving 
speeches are not written for the sake of their own 
beauty, bat are the flaming sparks which fiy from the 
contact between the will of steel and the grindstone of 
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fate. With Beauinoiit and Fletcher all this is changed. 
The characters are InsubBtanLial and inconsistent; 
the most distinctly drawn are the least real Their 
heroes, Fenius and Caratach and .^iua, are sketched 
on the old model ; but what their creators elaborate 
with mwt gusto is not the fierce energy of their con- 
flict with Fate, but the dignified and pathetic eloquence 
of their resignation. They die to the music of their 
own virtues, in sentiments so highly strung as to ring 
false. The best characters in Beaumont and Fletcher's 
plays are those the very breath of whose life is senti- 
ment. Arethusa and Aspatia, Bellario and Ordella, are 
charming if ethereal figures. Devoted love and sweet 
submissiveness flow in golden phrases from their lips. 
But on the other hand, where energy of will and 
intensity of passion are most imperatively required, 
Beaumont and Fletcher appear to me to fall short. 
Tbeii handling of evil characters and terrible incidents 
is inferior to that of Webster or Middleton or Ford. 
Nothing is forbidden to the poet if his treatment be 
adequate. Bnt he must realise the full significance 
of what be portrays. Deeds of horror justify their 
representation by the lurid light which they throw 
upon the workings of the human heart. Beaumont 
and Fletcher describe such deeds with a bluntness 
that is almost levity, or a rhetoric which palls, seldom 
with any approach to tragic sincerity and power. In 
Beaumont and Fletcher the sterner notes of the older 
drama melt into the fluting' of love and woe. But 
how eloquent their pathos is I From no dramatist 
except Shakespeare could be gathered so many flowers 
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of poetry in dialogue or soliloquy or Bong ; although 
Marlowe and Webster both ontaoar them on occasion, 
and Dekker's sweetness is purer and more artless, and 
in all of these the poetic and dramatic interpenetrate 
more closely. Like Webster, they are indebted for 
many of their finest phrases to Shakespeare. But, 
while Webster remembers the thrilling tragic touches, 
the " cover their faces " of King Ltar, Beaumont and 
Fletcher reproduce what is most romantic Viola's 
description of her love in Twelfth Night is recalled by 
Aspatia's words — 

" Strive to make me look 
Like SorroVB monumeot ; and the trees about me 
Let them be dry and leafleee : let the rocka „ 

Qroan with continual aurgea ; and behind me |g 

Make all a desolation," , 

Thinking of Cleopatra, she bids her friends take for 
lovers " two dead cold aspica." 

" They camiot flatter nor forswear : one Idaa 
Makes a long peace for alL" 

In comedy Beaumont and Fletcher follow, on the 
whole, the beaten track, and describe in flowing verse 
and easy dialogue the adventures, serious 
and comic, of lovers. They have some 
interesting studies in humours and in the mock heroic 
— very slight and hasty when compared with Jouson's 
elaborate workmanship. These it is the fashion 
now to attribute mainly to Beaumont. Lazarillo, the 
gourmet in The Woman Hater, Bessus in A King and 
No King — the merest sketch when compared with 
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Falstaff or Bobadil — are good examples. But perhaps 
the most delightful is the light-hearted caroller Merry- 
thought in The Knighi of the Bwrnimg Peatle. Scott 
was fond of quoting in his JounuUs one of his 
snatches of song: — 

" I would not be a eerving-man 
To cany the cloak bag still ; 
Nor would I be a falconer, 
The greedy hawka to fill : 
But I would be in a good hoiuie, 
And bave a good master too ; 
But I would eat and drink of the best, 
And no work would I do." 

Xhat he was to some exteat the original of Scott's own 
B' ivid Giellatly is, I think, certain. In general, how- 
i ver, it is not the individual characters which are 
the principal source of interest and amusement in 
their comedies, but the easily unfolded story, the 
sparbling careless dialogue with its air of good-breed- 
ing, and the distinctness and charm — in spite of serious 
blots — with which they portrayed the young meu 
and women of their age. Their gaiety is not more 
hearty or infectious than Middleton's. In fact, the 
situations and scenes in the comedies of the latter 
are often more essentially humorous, but Middleton's 
is almost always a comedy of citizen life and character. 
BeaumoDt and Fletcher's, with a gleam of the poetry 
which illumines Shakespeare's, have also the air of 
polite society which pervades the later comedy from 
Etheredge to Congreve. The Witd-Cfoose Chase, Rule 
a Wife and have a Wife, The Little JVmoA Lawyer, 
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The Spanish CStrate, The SeomfiU Lady, and Mimgieur 
Thomas are excellent plays of incident and dialc^e. 
The tone is often licentious, and neither the situations 
nor the dialogues show much depth of hnmonr or 
brilliancy of wit if closely scrutinised. But the reader 
is not tempted to scnitiuise them closely. Everything 
is, as Scott says, set to a good tune. One is borne 
easily along by the rapid stream of incidents and 
sparkling, natural conversation. 

01 Fletcher's pastoral drama, The Faithful Skep- 
herdem (1609-10), it is usnal to speak in very high 
terms, and it has undoubtedly all the beauty of 
Fletcher's language in description and song. But the 
aool of the play appears to me cold and even repulsive. 
Kot only are some of the characters vile beyond words, 
but a frigid sensual conception of love runs throagh 
the whole play, marring the intended idealisation of 
chastity, a theme more congenial to Milton than to 
Fletcher. 

Fletcher's most important colleague after the death 

of Beaumont, and the principal dramatist of the 

Twenties and early Thirties, was Philip 

Massinger.' His father was a servant in 

the household of the Earl of Pembroke. He was at 

Oxford for a short time, but left abruptly, and came 

' The Playt of Philip Maitinger, mth Notti, tritioal and arplana- 
(or;/, by W. O^ard, i toIs., Lond., 180G. 2Dd «d., 1813. Select 
pl*y« in the Mermaid Serifl. The PoUtieal Eement in Matnnger, 
8. B. Oordiner in the Nev Bhateipean Soeiety't Trantiuitioni, 187C-6. 
On HftMinger'B cloaaical gcholsTBhip and his indebtedness to Shake- 
B[Kwre, see Wolfgang von Wurabach, Philip Maitinger, Shok. Deutsche 
Jahrbucb, ixxv-vL 
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to LoDdon about 1607, where be collaborated with 
Fletcher, Dekker, Field, and others. In 1622 the 
Virgin Martyr was published as by him and Dekker, 
From then onward we have a continuous list of plays 
ascribed to him in the office book of Sir Henry 
HerberL At the same time, it is clear from the 
dedications prefixed to those which he published that 
his dramatic activity never freed him from poverty. 
GifTord has conjectured from the tone of some of his 
plays that he was a Soman Catholic, and others have 
discovered in his work reflections of the political 
sentiment of his day. 

Dramatically Massinger belongs to the school of 
Fletcher. He too delineates sentiment rather than 
character. His heroes and heroines are high-flown 
sentimentalists. Like Fletcher he is fond of piquant 
and critical siCuations, and develops them with abun- 
dant rhetoric. Id The Virgin Martyr and The Sen^ 
gado he has depicted the exalted emotions of the 
martyr; in The Uhtiatural Combat, more nnnatural 
and ugly passions than even Ford. In the Ihike of 
Milan he has traced, following the story of Mariamne, 
the excesses of uxorious passion. In The Bondman he 
has delineated a lover's transcendent abnegation of 
self, and in 27u Fated Dowry a point of honour as 
exalted as any in a play of Comeille, Massinger's 
characters are no more real and convincing than 
Fletcher's, and in wealth of poetic diction he falls 
far short of him. His style is pure, correct, and digni- 
fied, but rhetorical, and verging towards eloquent and 
rhythmic prose. What distinguishes Massinger, and 
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enliBts for bim a respect that the bluntness of Fletcher's 
moral sympathy often forfeits, is the sincere and 
earnest moral purpose running through his works. 
He is the most interestingly didactic of the drama- 
tists. Jonson is didactic, because the critics prescribe 
the inculcation of virtue to the dramatists But 
Massinger has a sensitive and eager sympathy with 
virtae and nobility of character, which breathes 
through his somewhat hectic characters and scenes 
of eloquent argument and declamation. He is often 
strangely licentious in the language he puts into the 
mouths of all his characters. So in varying degrees 
is every one of the dramatists, and Beaumont and 
Fletcher cultivated indecency. But in Massinger this 
licentiousnesB has the awkwardness and exa^eration 
of one who has no interest in, or sympathy with, 
what he thinks it necessary to introduce. More- 
over, be is not saved from awkward exaggeration 
by a sense of humour. He has little humour and 
no wit. His lighter comic scenes are inexpressibly 
tedious, and even disgusting. But, like another and 
greater sentimentalist, he had the power of grim 
caricature. Sir Giles Overreach in A New Way to 
Pay Old Debts (1633), and Luke Frugal in The CUy 
Madam (1632), are almost sublime studies in the 
manner of Dickens — villains not intelligible but 
impressive. How strong the didactic impulse was 
iu Massinger is seen if the first of these plays be 
compared with its original, Middleton's A Trick to 
catch the Old One. What the latter treats in a spirit 
of pure and reckless gaiety, Massinger converts into 
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grim didactic; aad Middleton's two gaily befooled 
ani converted usurers become an inhuman monster, 
devouring men's lands atid prepared to prostitate bis 
daughter's honour for social advancement 

The tendency so obvioas in Fletcher and Massinger 
to diverge from the simple and natural in feeling in 
search of piquant and morally trying situa- 
tions and morbid emotious, reaches its ex- 
treme in the most characteristic plays of John Ford,^ 
whose life coincided in time pretty closely with that 
of JMassinger. His 6rst published work appeared in 
1607. He collaborated with various playwrights in 
plays most of which are lost^ His extant plays were 
produced between 1628 and 1638. 

Ford was not a professed playwright. He was a 
lawyer, and apparently had business of some kind. He 
was thus possibly more free than the average drama- 
tist to follow the bent of his own taste ; but there is 
not, as a fact, any striking differeuce between bis plays 
and the ordinary fare provided by them. They are 
highly artificial tragedies of crime and revenge, 
comedies, and one history, Perhin Wariieek. The last 
is the most natural of his plays, and by no means 
nnpleasing or undignified historic drama. But Ford's 
reputation, like Webster's, rests on his tragedies about 
which the most diverse opinions^ire ent^tained. The 
subjects of them are of an intensely painful character 

' The Worht of John Ford, with NoUl, eritiad awl acplanalor^, 
by W. Oiford, 2 vola., LoniL, 1827 ; revised, with ftdditioiiB aad 
a new introduction, b^ Djix, 3 vols., 18S9. ' Select plaja in the 
Mermaid Seriei. 
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— incest and murder in one, revenge and Buioide in 
another — bat well fitted for tragic and poetic hand- 
ling. Have they been qnite adequately handled by 
Fotd ? That his plays are not completely suoceBsful 
even Ford's most ardent admirers will admit The 
storiea are clumsily told ;. the comic element beneath 
contempt; all except the principal characters are not 
only unreal but uniuteresting. But what about the 
central tr^ic scenes in them ? Ford is certainly free 
from the charge to which Fletcher is liable. There is no 
levity or callousness in his treatment of things terrible. 
He is acutely sensitive to the horror and pathos of 
what he describes. There is no justification, it seems 
to me, for any adverse judgment on Ford's moral char- 
a6ter based on the character of his themes. He is an 
artist, and handles them with the detached seriousness 
of the artist. But it is only occasionally that his 
tragic intensity finds clear and dramatic expression. 
In Love's Saerifice (1633), which is full of reminisc- 
ences of Othello, the intention is noble and tragic, but 
the execution very imperfect; and the same is true, 
it seems to me, of the more celebrated Sroken Seart 
(1633), whose structure is inorganic, beautiful as more 
than one of the individual scenes is in sentiment and 
poetry. Only the intense and painful Giovanni 
and Annabella scenes of 'Tis Pity (1633) appear to 
me really dramatic, to portray passion agitating the 
wilt and evoking a conflict. There is none of the 
same dramatic interest in The Bi-oken Heart, The 
Lover's Melancholy (1629), Love's Sacrifice (1633), and 
The Lady's Trial (1629). The finest scenes in these 
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portray no conflict of passions, no resolution taking 
shape, but present in a style less rich and fanciful 
than Fletcher's, less thrilling than Webster's, less 
declamatory than Massinger's, but with a grave in- 
tensity of its own, some fixed phase of a high-flown 
not to say morbid sentiment. And if the sentiments 
are unreal the characters are more so. Ford's dramatis 
persoruB are not creatures of flesh and blood. The best 
resemble delicate wax-works, touched with a pale and 
feverish beauty at times by the intensity of the senti- 
ment which the poet puts into their mouths. 

James Shirley^ (1596-1666), who is generally reck- 
oned the last of the Elizabethans, is a dramatist of 
lighter build but more varied talent than 
Ford. Educated at Merchant Taylor's 
School and Cambridge, he seems to have turned to 
play-writing only after he had been in orders, and 
— on his converaion to Romanism — a schoolmaster. 
From the year following Fletcher's death to the close 
of the theatres he was a fertile author of tragedies, 
comedies, and masques, and a special favourite of 
the King and Queen, He prepared The Triumph of 
Peace, which was presented at great cost by the Inns 
of Court on the occasion of Frynne's attack upon the 
Queen. He visited Dublin at the invitation of the 
Earl of Eildare, and some of his plays, including the 
Mystery of St Patrick for iTcUmd, were written for 

' The Dramatic Worit and Poena of Janttt ShirUy, with NoUt 
bg WMiam Qiffard, and additional itotet and tome aceovrtt of Shir- 
ty and kie Writingt. By Al«iander Dyce, S vols., 1S33. Sel«ct 
plajB in the Mtrmaid Seriet. 
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an Irish theatre. He published poems and printed 
several of his plays during the years that the theatres 
were closed, as well Ets assisting Ogilby in his transla- 
tions, and died in the year of the great fire. 

Shirley's plays include tragedies; comedies of the 
usual novella type, moving between what would most 
strictly be called tragi-comedy and lighter comedy of 
manners ; and some experiments in the direction of 
mystery {St Patrick for Ireland), morality (A Conten- 
tion for Honotir and Bi(Ae&), and pastoral, his Arcadia 
(1640) being a dramatisation of Sidney's romance. 

Shirley's tragedies — of which the best are probably 
The Traitor (1635) and The Cardinal (1652>— are of 
the artificial type of Massinger's and Ford's, but he 
has neither the moral eloquence of the former nor the 
intense, if hectic, feeling of the latter. He seems to me 
a slighter Fletcher, with mach of the same ease and 
naturalness of style, and the same penchant for 
romantic pathos, and gay, often licentious, comedy 
of incident and manners. There are scenes and 
speeches of indubitable pathos and poetry in his 
tn^dies and in the serious scenes of tragi-comedies 
like The Wedding (1629), The Example (1637), The 
Oratefvi Servant (1630), and The Royal Master (1638) ; 
and Shirley's comedy — of which good examples are 
The WiUy Fair One (1632), The Lady of Pleasure 
(1635), and ffyde Park (1637)— has the air of good 
breeding which distinguishes Fletcher's from that of 
Middleton and Dekker, though to Pepys it appeared 
sadly old-fashioned. 

01 minor men — followers in different ways of 
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Jonson and Fletcher — Bichard Brome, Thomas Eao- 
dolph, William Cartwright, Jasper Mayne, Henry 
Glapthorue, Sir John Suckling, and Sir William 
Davenant, as well as others whom Mr BuUen has 
rescned from oblivion, it would be impossible in the 
space at my disposal to attempt distinct character- 
isation. There are few in which it is not possible 
to find good things — poetry and humour, — but none 
are dramatists of real merit, and none struck oat 
any new line. The old themes are repeated in a 
hackneyed and worn-out style, and in a verse which 
tends to disappear altogether. The period of buoyant 
vitality and of development in the Klizabethan drama 
closed with the death of Fletcher. 
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Spenser found no successor able to continue his work 
of naturalising the Italian romantic epic, that most de- 
lightful product of the early Renaissance, 
into which he breathed the ethical temper 
of the Eeformation — softened by Italian Platonism 
or neo-Platonism — as well as the spirit of intense 

' Oentral Hittoria. — It ii hardly necesaary to eaumeraM atandord 
works like Saintabury's SKort Bittory, Ac, and ElhabtOum lAtera- 
hire; Q6BBa'B Scvtrnitcnih Cffnlnry StiidUi, London, J871 ; Modtm 
EnglUh LtitrtUure, London, 1SE>6 ; and Jacobean Foeli, London, 1894. 
More i-ecent are Courthope'a HUtory of EnglUh Poetry, vol. iit, 
London, 190S, to which I am much indebted though not ^Inaya in 
agreement, and thoDgh t^e first Bketch of mj chapter had beefl 
written before the Tolum« appeared; Chambers's Oy<^optBdia of 
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patriotism which animated Eaglisbmen in the year of 
the Spanish Armada. To harmonise such diverse ele- 
ments was a difficult task, and, even before Spenser's 

Englith lAUnUiiTt, eil, David Patrick, Edmburgb, 1901 ; Jusaeruicl'a 
HUtoirt lAtUrairt dit PewfU Anglait, torn, ii., PorU, 1004; and 
Barrett Wendell's Tht Temper qf Seventeenth-Centwy Literatare, Lon- 
don, 190G. For Uvea and datee I have followed, geDerall;, the 
Dictionary of Nationid Biography. 

Modem Sdition*. — Ckapman't Workt, Ijondoo, 1876, vole. ii. and 
iiL, with preface by Hr Swinburne, reprinted eeporatel; the «ame 
year. Oila and Phinecu FUleher, Sir John Beaumont, Donne, Her- 
bert, Tavglum, Craihan, and Marvdl, were all edited by the lat« 
Dr Oroaart for the privately published FvJUr'i Worthiti Library, 
IS63, &c. Oilei FUtcher, Herrick, and Home others were inued la 
the Bame editor's Early Englith Foeta, 1876, &c. Selections from 
Phineat FUtcher ore oontaioed in The Spemer of Bit Age, }. R. 
Tutin, Hull, 1905. Quorfej, Dr Henry More, Dr Joteph Beavmoat, 
were edited by Groeart in hie Chertiey Worthiti Library, aUo private. 
The 3fu>e) Lihrary, London, 1803, relseued 1903, iucludea editions of 
Drwnmond, ed. Wm. C. Ward (who has traced many borrowings) ; 
Doime, ed. E. E, Chamberti (the beet text) ; VaMghan, ed. E. K. 
Chambers ; Carevi, ed. Arthur Vincent ; Herrielc, ed. Alfred Pollard ; 
Marvell, ed. Q. A. Aitkin ; and Wailer, ed, Q. Thorn Dniry. Berbert 
has been frequently republished. A good text of the TtmpU is that 
of Edgar C. S. Oibaon in the Library of Devotion, London, 1S9S ; 
Lovelace and SudMng were edited by W. C. Hazlitt in his Library 
(tf Old Authori, London, 1866, &c. Lovelace's Lueaita has been re- 
produced in the Unit Library, London, 1904, Habington's Oaalara 
was edited by C. A. Elton, Bristol, n.d. [1812], and by Edward Arber, 
Englith RepriiUi, 1869. BandaipK was edited by W. C. Hazlitt, 
London, 1876. Cartwright and DavenatU have not been republished 
complete since ChaimeTt' Briliih Pottt, London, 1810. DenAom 
was republished with Waller, 1857. Chamberlayne's PharonnMa 
has just been reissued in Saintsbury's Caroline Poeti, Oxford, 1[H)6. 
Of Milton's poetical works, Hasson's, London, 18EK), is the lastcom-* 
plete one with annotations. Mr Beeching's, Oxford, 1900, has re- 
produced the original spelling. Coviey and CratKata have b«en 
edited by A. B. Waller in the Cambridge Englith Clauiet. 
Traheme'a poems have been published from the MS. b; Bertram 
Dob^, London, 1903. 
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death, had been rendered impossible hj the course 
of English religious and political histor/ — as impos- 
sible as it was after the American war to preserve 
the early Whig identi&cation of the cause of Britain 
with the cause of political liberty. Beligious perse- 
cution made it difBcnlt for the Puritan to identify 
his zeal for England with his zeal for Protestantism. 
At the same time, the essentially pt^n spirit of the 
Italian Benaissance was not easily exorcised even by 
Spenser, and the emancipated artistic enthusiasm 
which created the Elizabethan drama, poems such as 
Sero and Leander and Venus and Adonis, and the 
sonnets of Shakespeare, was to the stem spirit of 
Puritanism simply anathema. Before the sixteenth 
century ended poets were beginning to form different 
schools, or else the two strains, the secular and the 
religious, run side by side in a single poet's work with- 
out his endeavouring to reconcile them in any way. 

This tendency is accentuated in the early seven- 
teenth century. This chapter deals with distinct 
groups or schools of poets. The patriotic note of 
Spenser and Shakespeare is heard only from belated 
Elizabethans as Drayton and Chapman. The Pro- 
testant religious poets form a group by themselves ; 
the Catholic Anglicans another. The courtly poets, 
whether religious or secular, are out of touch with the 
nation at large, their poetry a delicate exotic. One 
poet, indeed, emerges with the power that genius gives 
to harmonise diverse elements. Milton, like Spenser, 
unites the spirit of the Penaissanoe with that of 
the Eeformation, and both with patriotiBin. But he 
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does SO only by oarroning though intensifying each, 
by sacrificing some of the finest elements in the 
noblest Elizabethan conceptions of beauty, goodness, 
and couQtry. Milton's ideal of art becomes strictly, 
even pedantically^ classical ; his Protestantism is less 
ethical than Spenser's, and more theoli^ical ; his 
patriotism tends to include only those Englishmen 
who fomi the chosen people of God. 
' Of the Elizabethan poets who continued to produoe 
fresh and interesting poetry in the reign of James, 
if v/e set aside Donne and Jouson as the 
fountain - heads of Jacobean and Caroline 
poetry, the two most important, Daniel and Drayton, 
have been included in the volume on The Later 
Benaissance. One veteran and ru^ed Elizabethan^ 
however, deserves a word as poet as well as drama- 
tist. Chapman's earliest volume of poems, The 
Shadow of Night, containing the pedantic andobscure 
Hymnus in Nocteih and Hymnus in Cynthiam, ap- 
peared in 1594 ; his (hid^s Banguet of Sense — a char- 
acteristic contribution to the Vemts and Admiis class 
of poem — with The Amorous Zodiac — a translation 
from the French — in 1595; and his completion of 
Marlowe's Sero and Leander in 1598. His great work, 
the translation of Homer, was begun some time before 
1598, when Seaven Bookes of the Miades of Hottut, 
Prince, of Poets, appeared with a dedication to the 
Earl of Essex. The complete Riad appeared in 1611 ; 
the complete Odyssey in 1614; The Whole Works of 
Homer \n 1616. Th^ Battle of the Frogs wm added 
later, as well as the Hymits. 
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Chapman comes at the head of a chapter on sevea- 
teenth- century poetry as a useful reminder that 
"fantastic" is not a very distinctive title to apply 
to the poetry of Donne and his followers^ — that if 
conceit and far - fetched similitudes are a sign of 
decadence, then Elizabethan poetry was born de- 
cadent, for from first to last it is, in Arnold's phrase, 
"steeped in humours and fantasticality up to its 
very lips." Whether we consider Chapman's original 
poems or his translations, his obscure, pedantic, harsh, 
yet always ardent and fitfully splendid hymns and 
complimentary verses, or the Homer which Seats has 
immortalised, it would be difficult to conceive a poet 
who, despite his classics, his eulogies of learning, 
and his friendship for Jonson, is more essentially 
"Gothic" as Addison and Thomson used the word. 
It is a tribute to the genius of Homer that there was 
80 much in the Iliad and Odyssey which Chapman 
could translate well, or even greatly. He is at his 
best, it seems to me, when describing the rush of 
fighting, and for this, as well as other reasons, his 
Iliadia better than hia Odyssey ; but when full justice 
has been done to the animation of bis style, its entire 
freedom from otiose filling -out, its not infrequent 
felicity and splendour of phrase, the last word on 
the inadequacy of Chapman's colloquialisms and con- 
ceits to- reproduce the dignity and simplicity of Homer 
has been spoken by Matthew Arnold.' 

It is difficult, in the absence of such contemporary 
evidence as is afforded to-day by critical reviews, to 

^ On TranOating Homer. Lond.,1861. 
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date exactly the changes in poetical taste. It seems 
clear, however, that ia the closing years of 

TSi Spetuenaiu. . , , , 

. the sixteenth century there was a reaction 

\ against the diffuse, flamboyant, Italianate poetry which 
\ Spenser, Sidney, and Lodge had made fashionable, — a 
\ reaction which showed itself in the satires of Hall and 
AMarston, but found its fullest expression in the poetry 
\ — much of which is satirical — of Donne and of Jonson, 
who took the place in courtly circles which had been 
held earlier by Spenser and Sidney, The Spenserians 
of the early seventeenth century— between whom and 
Spenser in pastoral poetry Drayton forms an im- 
portant link — were not courtly poets. Though they 
look towards the court on occasions, they stand out- 
side its circle. They belong to the Protestant wing 
of the Anglican Church ; and in the somewhat bour- 
geois and didactic tone of their poetry, their taste 
for emblems, and the natural, artless tone in which 
they speak of themselves, resemble the Dutch poets 
of the same class. 

The most thorough-going disciples of Spenser among 
these serious young poets of the reign of James I. were 
the Cambridge divines and poets Fhineas (1582-1648) 
and Giles (1683-1623) Fletcher, the sons of Giles 
Fletcher, author of Zida, and cousins of the drama- 
tist. They were both Fellows — Fhineas of King's, 
Giles of Trinity College — and both took orders. Giles, 
after being reader in Greek at Cambridge, became 
rector of Alderton in Suffolk, and Fhineas, after some 
vicissitudes of fortune, was appointed rector of Hilgay 
in Korfolk. 
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la Fhineaa Fletcher's poetry there were apparently 
the two distinct strains of which we have spoken above. 

jviinjj. His Sicelides, & comedy performed before 

"**"■ James in 1614, mingles pastoral love-story 
with comic scenes nob devoid of coarsenesB; and 
Grosart conjectured that he was the author of 
Britain's Ida (1627), a frank and voluptuous Ovidian 
idyll. On the other hand, the Spenserian pastorals 
and allegories which he published ia 1627 and 1633 
— describing them as " these raw essays of my very 
unripe years and almost childhood " — are without ex- 
ception religious, and bo was all his subsequent work 
in verse and prose. The Locustce vel Pietaa Jesuitica : 
The Loimsts or Aj^lyonisis is a strange poem — the 
first part in Latin, the second in English — describing 
allegorically the rise of the Jesuits and the Gun- 
powder Plot. Milton borrowed from it for his alle- 
gory of Sin and Death. The Piacaiorie Eclogues ia a 
fiuent imitation of Spenser's pastorals with borrow- 
ings from Sannazaro, full of the poet's views and 
woes. His most ambitious poem, The PwfU Island, 
elaborates the suggestion given by Spenser's descrip- 
tion of the Castle of Alma {Faerie Queene, ii. 8), por- 
traying in a minutely detailed allegory the constitu- 
tion of man, physical and mental, and enlarging in 
characteristically theological manner the strife between 
Temperance and her foes into the Christian warfare 
between Voletta (the will) and Satan. 

This is the way in which his seveDteenth-centnry 
followers dealt with Spenser's great poem. They 
cared nothing for his romaoce^whose influence was 
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DOt to be felt till much later — everything for the 
didactic allegory. Fletcher's pastoral openings to 
each canto are delightful; his style is lucid, nervous, 
and flowing; the personifications are cleVer and oc- 
casionally effective ; but the soul of the reader faints 
under the strain of such sustained and relentless 
allegory. There is no escape, as in the Faerie' Queene, 
to realms of pure romance, and it is with a sense 
of profound relief that one hears King James blow 
his trumpet and summon Christ to the rescue of 
tbe hard-pressed Will. 

, Giles Fletcher was happier in his choice of subject 
than his brother, and bis temperament was more 
lyrical and mystical. His Christ's Victorie 
and Tnumph, m nmven arid Earth, over 
and after Death (1610), an allegoric, narrative, lyrical 
rhapsody on the Atonement, Temptation, Crucifixion, 
and' Eeaurrection, is an interesting link between 
Spenser's and Milton's religious poetry. The form 
and language are Spenserian — allegorical, diffuse, and 
flamboyant, — but the aubject is, like Milton's, theo^ 
logical. The more ethical aspect of Protestantism, 
presented in Spenser's Souse of Soliriess, yields to the 
seventeenth-century preoccupation with theology, the 
divine scheme of salvation wrouglit Out in eternity. 
Man, with his puny efforts after righteousness, falls, 
into the background, . 

Poetically, the resemblance of Fletcher'^ poem to 
Spenser's is deliberate, and superficial rather than 
tem|ieramental. There is a vast difference between 
the.- flow and shimmer of the. older poet's romantic 
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stanzas and the strenuoaa, antiUietic declamation of 
the younger. Fletcher is always ardent ; his personi- 
fications are far more poetic and impressive than his 
brother's; the descriptive passages have some of the 
colour and music of his model's ; and his lyrical ren- 
dering with variations of Tbsso's song of the rose 
is as fine in its difTerent way as Spenser's. But 
Fletcher's excessive use of antithesis, the bad taste 
and extravagance of many of the descriptions (for 
example, of Christ in the canto on the Temptation, 
where 

" His cheeks as snowie apples sop't in wine, 
Had their red roses quencht with lilliee white. 
And like to garden strawbemes did shine 
Waah't in a boul of milk ") — 

these and other features remind a student, more 
than anything in Donne or his school, of the faults 
of Italian "secentismo," of the Adone and tho Strage 
degli InTiocenti. - . . ■ 

If the younger Spenserians showed no taste for 
romance, they were enthusiastic and unwearied culti- 
vators of the pastoral. Whatever wider 
circles may have thought, — and Colonel 
Frideaux believes the pastoral waa not generally 
popular in England, which is perhaps equally true 
of that other over-cnltivated form, the sonnet,— the 
poets themselves were never weary of listening to 
each other while they sang of the joys of country 
life and the pains of love, or moralised their strain 
and: descanted on virtue and pure religion. Their 
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guides were Spenser and Sidney, and more immedi- 
ately Michael Drayton. Not only ia some of the 
best of Drayton's seventeenth-century work pastoral, 
but his Polyolbion (begun in 1598, and probably well 
known to his friends before its publication in 1612 
and 1622) had excited enthusiasm for English scenery 
and rivers. If Jacobean pastoral poetry is often 
tedious and long-winded, if its cultivators produced 
no such delicate, courtly exotic as the Amwtia — to 
which, after aU, the later Comus is a very satisfac- 
tory counter-weight, — yet under Drayton's influence 
it became more truly natural in sentiment, a more 
faithful mirror of English scenery, and some of the 
sweetest versification of this period, when Donne's 
and Jonson's bold experiments were unsettling Eng- 
lish prosody, ia to be found in pastorals written north 
and south of the Tweed. 

All these features are discoverable in the poems 
of William Browne (1590-1645?) of Tavistock in 
Devonshire — 

" Blessed spot, 
Whose equal all the world afibrdeth Dot." 

Educated at Oxford, he became a member of the 
Inner Temple, where he was Che friend of Drayton, 
Chapman, Jouson, Selden, Wither, and 
Brooke. The first part of Britannia's 
Pastorals appeared in 1613. In the following year 
he published some more regular eclogues, 7%e Sh^- 
herd's Pipe, to which Wither and others contributed. 
The second part of the longer poem appeared in 
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1616, the whole in 1625. Browne waa alBO the 
author of a masque, and of sonneta, jocular verses, 
epigrams, and epitaphs, the last of which include 
the beautiful 

"Underneath this sable hearae," 

which, howevet, was till recently attributed to 
Jensen. 

SrUannia's FaslorcUa blends all the diverse strains 
of Elizabetbau pastoraliem. Descriptions inspired by 
Sidney's Arcadia, Spenser's Faerie Queeru, and Dray- 
ton's Polydbion are combined with moral allegory and 
satire, in which the influence of Langland as well 
as contemporaries is traceable, and all these with 
Ovidian metamorphoses. A story of wooing and 
adventure, and the changing of nymphs into streams 
and Sowers, runs through the poem; but there are 
endless digressions to satirise James's neglect of the 
fieet, h) bewail the death of Prince Henry, or to sing 
the praise of virtue and of poets dead and living. 
The whole is borne along on a stream of flowing 
decasyllabics which suggest the music of the pipe, 
and whose echo is audible in the varied cadences of 
Keats'e Endpmion, which irritated the ear of Quarterly 
reviewers. 

The same high enthusiasm for moral goodness, for 

nature, and for song, with a more ardent love-strain, 

uttered in a sweet but shriller music, are 

the characteristics of all that is best in the 

poetry of the much too voluble Geoi^e Wither (1588- 

1667). A native of Bentworth in Hampshire, tor a short 
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time at Magdalen College, Oxford, and subsequently 
a member of Liacola's Inn, Wither's first-published 
work was a contribution to the satire, popular at the 
end of the sixteenth and beginning of the seventeenth 
century. His Abuses Stript and WTiipt are not so 
formidable as their title, but the 1611 edition was 
sappressed, and their reissue in 1613 brought him to 
the Marshalsea prison. Meantime he bad published 
a lament for Prince Henry, and an epithalamium for 
Princess Elizabeth, full of the naive conceits with 
which the minor complimentary poetry of the period 
abounds, and of the " plain moral speaking " which 
Lamb admired. In prison he composed The Shepherd's 
HwUvng, a series of very personal eclogues published 
in 1615. These, with Fidelia (1617), an "heroical 
epistle" of over twelve hundred lines, and Fair 
Virtue, the Mistress of Philarete (1617), a sustained 
and detailed lyrical eulogy of an ideal woman, contain 
the bulk of his beat poetry, though there are some 
flowers of poetry in his Emblems, and the best of his 
religious verse is contained in the Hallelujah, or 
Britain's Second Semeinbrancer of 1641. 

Wither's paatoral poetry is lyrical in spirit and 
form, a vehicle for the communication of bis personal 
experiences and enthusiasms. He has a completo 
mastery of the seven -syllabled trochaic couplet. His 
style is easy, homely, and diffuse, comparatively little 
tormented with conceits, and when touched with en- 
thusiasm for love and friendship, nature and song and 
virtue, is capable of a soaring flight. Of the charms 
of nature and consolations of song he writes with the 
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gusto of Burns in the verse-epistles. The lines in 
which he describes how poetry 

"doth tell me where to borrow 
Comfort in the midst of sorrow, 
Makes the desokteat place 
To her preaence be a grace : 

By the murmur of a spring, 
Or a least bough's msteling, 

She could more infuBe in me 
Than all nature's beauties can 
In some other wiser man," 

ate quite in the spirit of Burns's 

" The Muse ! nae poet ever fond her 
Till by himself be learned to wander 

Adown some trotting bum's meander, 
And no' think lang," 

and many another passive where the Scotch poet's 
joie de vivre is most pure and delightful Wither's 
Fair Virtue is an extraordinary rhapsody, hut the 
strangest thing about it is the skill with which the 
clear high note is sustained without wearying or 
growing wearied. The Fidelia belongs to an artificial 
kind, and is far too long, but even in it there are 
balanced, pointed lines, which were certainly known 
to Pope when he wrote Moisa to Abelard— 

" Banish those thoughts and turn thee to my heart t 
Come once again and be what once thou wert 1 
Revive me by those wonted joys repairing 
That am nigh dead with sorrow and despturing I 
So shall the memory of this annoy 
But add more sweetness to my future joy ! " 
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Of Wither's later didactic and satirical verse, " pioaa 
exercises and political diatribes," which gained him 
Bam and ^i^iQ Milton's schoolmastcr, Alexander 
sriMiMii. Giii^ the title of "our English Juvenal," 
it ia unnecessarj to speak here. 'Sox can we dwell 
in detail on the pastorals of other members of the 
group to which Browne and Wither belonged, or 
trace the stream of Spenserian allegory aa it lost 
itself in the sand of didactic babble and mysti- 
cism. Tlie pastorals of William Basse (1583-1653?), 
which show the inQaence of Browne, were pub- 
lished for the first time quite recently; and atten- 
tion has just been called to the Shepherd's Tales 
(published first in NcUure's Emhassie, 1621, and com- 
pleted in 1623 and 1626) of the voluminous Kichard 
Brathwait (1588-1673). The hitherto unknown poem 
which Colonel Prideaux reprints^ adds to many re- 
minders how smoothly the decasyllabic couplet was 
written at the close of the sixteenth and opening 
seventeenth century, how much its increasing irregu- 
larity was due to the deliberate innovations of Donne 
and Jon son. 

Of religious and moralising poets whose writing 

is in the Protestant and homely tone of the Spen- 

serians, though with more of conceit, the 

most popular was Francis Quarles (1592- 

1644), a native of Essex, educated at Cambridge and 

Lincoln's Inn, who visited Germany as cup-bearer to 

the unfortunate Princess Elizabeth. He began in 1620 

the publication of an endless succession of paraphrases 

' Alhttumm, December 30, ISOS. 
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from Scripture — A Feaat of Worms set forth in a 
Poeme of the Histm-y of Jonah, Sions Elegies wtpt hy 
Jeremie the Prophet, Siona Sonnets sung by Solomon 
the King, &c. — and later wrote prose pious manuals, 
and defended King Charles. His best known work 
was the pious and " conceited " EmUerme (1635), 
verses composed to woodcuts, all of which except 
those in the first book are taken from the Fia Desi- 
deria (Antwerp, 1624) of the Jesuit, Herman Hugo. 
Both Dr Henry More (1614-1687)— the Cambridge 
Flatonist — and Joseph Beaumont, the mystical friend 
Mtnani ot Crashaw, employed Spenserian allegory 
B<a™™t. as late as 1648 to set forth their tbeosophy. 
Beaumont's Psyeke, or Love's Mystery is an allegory 
of the soul's temptations and deliverances, with an 
interpolated sketch of Bible history. More even 
essayed the Spenserian stanza, but it is poetically a 
very far cry from the Paerie Queene to the Anti- 



Although the Scottish poet, William Drummond of 
Hawthornden (1585-1649), cannot be classed with the 
Jacobean Spenserians, nevertheless his in- 
debtedness to both Spenser and Sidney, as 
well as to the Italian masters of these poets, connects 
him more closely with them than with Donne and 
Jonson. Drummond's poetry is Italianate, florid, and 
fluent, not condensed, abrupt, or metaphysical 

After completing his studies at Edinburgh Uni- 
versity, Brummond spent three years (1606-9) in 
France studying law and poetry, and it was doubtless 
in these years, and those which he spent subse- 
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qnentlf in leisure at Hawthomden, that he acquired 
the wide knowledge of literature — claasioal, French, 
Italian, aod Spanish — which colours all hiB work. 
His elegy on Fcince Henry, Tears on the Death 
of Mcdiadea, the most poetical elegy in imagery 
and verse written between the death oE Spenaer 
and Lycidas, was published in 1613, and bis Poem* 
followed three years later. They were divided, after 
the model of Petrarch and his imitators, into those 
written before and those after the death of his Laura, 
Miss Cunningham of Barns, and arranged, in still 
closer accordance with Marino's Lira (1602-14), into 
Amorous, Funeral, Divine, Pastoral, m Sonnets, Songs, 
Sexiaim, Madrigals. Forth Feasting — the title of 
which is taken from Marino's Tebro Festante, but 
wliich in its elevated strain recalls the PoUio of 
Virgil — was composed for King James's visit to 
Edinburgh in 1617. The religious sonnets of his 
earlier volume were embellished and added to in 
Flowers of Sion (1625), to a second edition of which 
in 1630 he affixed his eloquent prose meditation, 
A Cypress Qrove. Drummond's literary activity was, 
in his last years, absorbed by political controversy, 
in which he espoused the royalist cause. 

Drummond's poetry is the product of a scholar 
of refined nature, opulent fancy, and musical ear. 
His indebtedness to Spenser, Sidney, and Shake< 
speare for imaginative phrases is palpable, and 
many of his most charming sonnets and madrigals 
are no more than translations from Petrarch, San- 
oazaro, Konsard, and Marina To the last he is 
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especially indebted, not only for love -sonnets as 
"Sleep, silence child, sweet father of soft rest" 
and "Alexis here she stayed," but for many grave 
moral and religions sonnets as "Of this fair volume 
which we world do name," "Buu, shepherds, run 
where Bethlem bleat appears," and "Thrice happy 
he who by some shady grove." Even where he does 
not translate he imitates Marino in his choice of 
flabject; and the evolution and movement of bis 
sonnets recall the Italian, especially in the effec- 
tive close, the powerful reflux of the closing triad. 
Tbus the last lines of what is perhaps Drummoud's 
finest sonnet, " The Baptist," — 

" Who listened to hie voice, obeyed ilia cry T 
Only the echoes which he made reteot, 
Bung from their flinty caves, * Repent I Repent t ' " — 

are very similar to the close of Mariuo's pastoral 
eonuet on Polyphemus' despair — 

" Piu Don diss' egli : e'l monte arsiccio e Scabio 
Rimbombi d'urli, o'l lido e la camp^oa 
Tremonne, e I'altro del Tartareo fabro." 

But though Drummond, like other sonneteers, trans- 
lated and imitated, he had, like the best of the Eliza- 
bethans, a petsoaality and genius of his own. His 
sonnets, though deficient in the passion of Sidney's 
and Shakespeare's, have few rivals in sweetness and 
musical evolution, and not less harmonious are the 
songs or eanzoni in irregular lines. That beginning 
se ! " in ardour, colour, and music will 
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bear comparison with Spenser. Of the genuineness 
of the religious and moral feeling which animates the 
noblest of his sonnets and poems there can be no 
doubt Their philosophic profundity has perhaps 
been exa^erated. It was not a very difficult task 
for a scholar like Drummond to fill Platonic or neo- 
Platonic conceptions with orthodox sentiment. 

Scholarship, thougbtfulness, and careful workman- 
ship form the link which, in Mr Courthope's view, 
^r/p(in connect Drummond and Sir John Beau- 
aaum^i. mont (1582-1627), elder brother of the 
dramatist, and author of the Metamorphosis of Tobacco, 
a humorous didactic and eulogistic poem, Boswortk 
yFidd, a-ebort narrative poem, and a number of com- 
plimentary and sacred verses. Beaumont seems to 
me much less of a poet than Drummond. His vein 
is reflective, and often both his sentiment and style 
would, as Drayton said of Daniel's, fit prose better 
than verse. His best verses are the sacred. If he 
writes couplets with some of the r^ularity and 
balance of Dryden, he gets as a rule much less into 
them, and this was the real crux, for it was the 
endeavour to give a denser intellectual texture to 
poetry which gave both harshness and obscurity to 
the verse of the two poets who began the movement 
that ended with Dryden. 

These two poets, the chief shaping influences of 
Jacobean and Caroline poetry — John Donne (1573- 
i^„a^ 1631) and Ben Jonaon (1573?-1637) — 
/onnn. were not only almost exactly contem- 
porary, but were knit t(^ether by many common 
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Sympathies. They were both impatient of the diffuse 
and flamboyant style of the Spenserian and Italianate 
poets, and willing for the sake of pregnancy and 
vigour to overlook harshness and obscurity. Both 
were certainly admirers and imitators of Latin poetry, 
especially satirical and elegiac, and both cultivated a 
vein of frank, even cynical and brutal, satire. They 
were courtly poets, and wrote abundance of high-flown 
eulc^es and occasional verses, very often addressed to 
the same patrons. Donne's wit was not less courtly 
than Jonaon's, if we remember that the court for 
which both wrote was James's, 

Despite these resemblances, however, Donne and 
Jonson represent with startling distinctness the two 
discordant streams of tendency in the first halt of 
the seventeenth century — the mediseval or schoUstic 
reaction on the one hand, the movement towards the 
rationalism and classicism of the closing century 
on the other. Jonson is, as the stndy of his drama 
has shown, the first of our classical poets. In his 
poetry we see fhe el^ancies and extravagances of 
Petrarchian — what Mr Courthope calls Euphuist — wit 
meeting with and yielding to the simpler and more 
appropriate sentiments of classical poetry, the dignified 
and vigorous common-sense which was to be Dryden's 
ideal of wit. In Donne's poetry revives all that was 
most subtle and metaphysical in the thought and 
fancy of the Middle ^es. 

The son of r^dly Catholic parents, who on his 
mother's side connected him with John Heywood 
of the Merry Interludes and Sir Thomas More, 
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Doime^ was educated at Oxford, but without gradu- 
atiog ia order to escape the oaths. His 
early manhood blended the experiences of 
an Elizabethan gallant and sailor-soldier with those of 
a theological student and controversialist. His posi- 
tion as a Catholic, excluded thereby from 
public life, and at the same time a man of 
as ambitious a temperament a^ Swift's, combined with 
what he calls "an immodeTSte, hydroptic thirst of 
learning," involved him early in the thorny subtleties 
of Itoman-Anglican controversy ; while another aide 
of his nature drew him to court adventure in love 
and war. His strange, virile, powerful, often repellent, 
Elegies may record details of actual intrigues, as Mr 
Gosae supposes. I am more inclined to believe that, 
while Donne's stormy career doubtless supplied ex- 
periences enough from which to draw generally, the 
EUgws are his very characteristic contribution to the 
frankly pagan and sensuous poetry of the Nineties, 
represented otherwise by Hero and Leander and Veivus 
and Adonis. A soldier as well as a lover. Bonne was 
with Baleigh and Essex at their attack on the Spanish 
fleet in Cadiz, and it was during the abortive Islands' 
voyage of 1597 that he wrote his vividly etched 
studies, The Stomt and 7%e Calm. During some of 
these years he visited Italy and Spain, and in Spanish 
literature he was deeply read. His appointment as 

' Life and Ltttcrt, b; ^'°ii"l Qoaae, London, 1SS9. The fullest 
accouDt. but not without inaccuraciea and luuardouB conjectures. 
See Beeching'a Izaak Wallon't Life of Dannt in Rdigio Laid, London, 
1902. Compare Jessop'a John Donne, loraelime Dtcm of Si Paid't, 
London, 1867, and article in D. N. B. 
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secretary to Sir Thomas E^erton seemed at last to have 
opened the door to DoQtie's ambitioD, but his elope- 
ment with Anne More in 1601 closed it again abrnptly, 
and years of disappointment and safieriDg, dependence 
OD patrons and free-lance work in controversy, led him 
inevitably, after some delays, to holy orders in 1615, 
and a life as severely ascetic and pious as his earlier 
had been adventurous. But the fame of the eloquent 
preacher never quite eclipsed that of the poet 

Donne's poems — with the exception of his el^ies 
on Mistress Elizabeth Drury, The Anatomy of the 
World — were not printed until after his 
death, and it is accordingly difficult to 
determine their order with accuracy. His Satires — 
the most interesting and, metrically, the most ir- 
regular of the late sixteenth-century work of this kind 
— may date from 1593, but the earliest unmistakable 
reference is to 1597. To his first years in town belong 
probably the more frankly sensuous and cynical of the 
Elegies and Sorigs and Sonnets. Those which strike a 
higher and more Platonic note may have been written 
after his engagement to Anne More. The satirical 
Proffress of the Soul dates from 1601. The courtly 
and adulatory Epithalamia, Verse-Letters, Mpicedes and 
Obsquies, as well as the IHvine Poems, were the product 
of his later and more regular years. 

Amorous and satirical, courtly, pious, these are the 

successive phases of Donne's life and poetry, — poetry 

in which the imaginative, emancipated 

spirit of the Kenaissance came into abrupt 

contact, and blended in the strangest way with the 
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scholastic pedantry and subtlety of the controversial 
coart of James. The temper of Donne's poetry is 
that of Marlowe's and Shakespeare's. It has the 
same emancipated ardour and exaltation. W hateve r 
his theme— love, eulogy, or devotion — his imaginatj^n, 
like ^i li e li s , ' lah w wing.-wr ijijuu as il 16 Uuowo ofF, 
to"'ttIB"1ttgTl"eat^itch Tlf"'hy])Bilwle'. ' WLlL JlsUn- 
guishes him from the greaT' Elizabethans is the pre- 
vailing character of his conceits, his "metaphysical 
wit." To the imaginative temper of Marlowe Donne 
superadded the subtlety and erudition of a school- 
man, and bronght to the expression of his intense, 
audacioas passions imagery drawn from an intimate 
knowledge of mediEeval theolc^ and of the science 
mediaeval, but beginniug to grow modern, of the 
seventeenth century. 

Johnson's term " metaphysical " — which he derived 
from Dryden, and by which it is clear from what he 
jf(taj*i»fcai ^^y^ °' Waller's " wit " aa well as Cowley's 
f^- he meant simply learned or technical con- 

ceits, drawn not from "the superficies of nature" hut 
from the recondite stores of learning — is both more 
distinctive than any other name which has been sug- 
gested — " fantastic " is very far from distinctive — and 
is historically interesting and accarate. " Concetti 
metafisici ed ideal! " are, according to Fulvio Testi, the 
distinctive feature of Italian as opposed to classical 
poetry. The ultimate source of the conceits and arti- 
ficialities of Renaissance love-poetry is to be found, 
as Mr Courthope has indicated, in the poetry of 
the Middle Ages, from the Troubadours onwards. 
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But it was in Italy, in the "dolcfl &til nuovo" of 
Guido Guinicelli and Dante, that the " metaphysical " 
element first appeared in love-poetry. "Learning," 
saya Adolf Gaspaiy,' " is the distinctive feature of the 
new school" Writing first in the Troubadour fashion 
of the Sicilians, it was with the famous canzone " Al 
cor gentil ripara sempre amore " that Guinicelli began 
to write in the metaphysical manner. "The change 
in his poetry took place under the influence of science. 
Philosophy, which in that age when Thomas Aquinas 
and Bonaventura were teaching had again come to 
be regarded with favour, penetrated even into poetry, 
which drew from it its subject-matter, and even the 
manner of its exposition." The high-priest of this 
ideal, metaphysical, abstract love-poetry was Dante. 
Petrarch brought love-poetry back to closer touch 
with ordinary human nature. His finer payclioli^ 
made Petrarch "the first of the moderns"; on the 
other hpnd, his subtle and refined compliments con- 
tained the germ, and more than the germ, of what 
in subsequent sonneteers took the place of Dante's 
philosophy and Petrarch's psychology — a kind of 
pseudo-metaphysica which elaborated in abstract and 
hyperbolical fashion every metaphor, natural or tra- 
ditional to the theme of love. But the sonnet never 
lost the cast which it acquired from its origin in 
this combination of high passion and scholastic phil- 
osophy — a strain of subtle thought, a readiness to 

' Hittory of EaTly Italian Liltraturt, tnmsl. H. Oelsner. Bell k 
Sods. Compere Snell, The Fowteenih Cenlitrs, p. 120 f. For lbs love- 
poeti? of GuiLiccelli nnd Dante, see Rossetti's Early Ilalia/n Poett. 
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admit erudite and technical imagery — even though 
it be only occasionally that one finds again passionate 
and profound reflection upon the nature and mystery 
of lova A sonnet like " Let me not to the marriage 
of true minds Admit impediment " is not less intense 
or philosophic in its own way than a canzone of the 
Vita Nuova} 

It is this metaphysical, erudite, scholastic strain 
which Donne, under conditions similar to that in 
which it first appeared, renewed and heightened. 
He is hardly less concerned than Dante with the 
abstract nature of love. The "concetti metafisici ed 
ideal!" of the Anatomy of ike World are not more 
metaphysical and hyperbolical — blasphemous, as Jon- 
son bluntly put it — than those of the canzone in the 
YUa Nuova, which tells how the saints in heaven 
beseech God for the presence of Beatrice — 
" My lady is deaired in the high heaveD," 

The central idea of the Anatomy of the Wo^id, the 
all-pervading influence of the loved one, is an ex- 
pansion of one of the conventions df the school of 
Dante. 

But after all there is a vast difference between 
Donne and Dante. Donne has no consistent meta- 
phjsic of love and its place in the upward movement 

' See Momoni, La Lirica dd (Ttn^ueocnfo in La Vita Ilaliana nri 

Cmgtitcento, Milano, 1801 ; "II Petrarca contando Laura vivn ftvera 
accommodato al giuto commune quell' ideolismo filosoiico onde era 
assunta alia vita aempitema dell' arte la Beatrice dant«Bca, Jic." 
See blBo Flamini, 6U Imitatori dtUa Lirica di Bante in Sfudi 
<ii Sloriit LttUraria, Liromo, 188G. 
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of the soul to Gk>d. He elaborates in many of the 
Songs and Sonnets two radically iDconsistent ideas, one 
the inherent fickleness of woman, the other the myS' 
tical identity of the souls of lovers. But often he 
simply ransacks his multifarious knowledge to discover 
Dew and startling conceits in which to express his 
bizarre and subtle moods. For it is a mistake — 
towards which I venture to think Mr Courthope tends 
— to let the intellectual and abstract element in 
Donne's poetry blind one to the passionate feeliog it 
expresses. No love-poetry of the closing sixteenth 
century has more of the sting of real feeling in it 
except Shakespeare's. There is nothing quite like 
Donne's love-poems in the langu^e, except, perhaps, 
some of Browning's. Passion seems to affect both 
poets in the same way, not evoking the usual images, 
voluptuous and tender, bat quickening the intellect 
to intense and rapid trains of thought, and finding 
utterance in images, bizarre sometimes and even 
repellent, often of penetrating vividness and power. 
The opening of one of Donne's songs affects us like 
an electric shock, jarring and arresting — 

" For Qod'a sake hold yoitt tongue and let me love," 



" I long to talk with some old lover's ghost 
Who died before the God of lo\-e was bom," 

" Twice or thrice had I loved thee 
Before I knew thy face or iiame, 
So iu a voice, ao in a shapelesB flame. 
Angels afiect i]s oft and worshipped be " ; 
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and many of the best, as "The Anniversary," the 
wonderful "Ecstasy," "The Funeral," "The Eelic," 
"The Prohibition," preserve throughout this potent 
and unique impress! veness. Donne's Songs and 
Soimets cannot take a place beside the great love- 
poetry of Dante, Petrarch, and Shakespeare. There 
is too large aa element in them of mere intellectual 
subtlety, even freakishness. But his poetry is not to 
be dismissed as the result of conflicting conceptions 
of nature clashing in a subtle and bizarre intellect. 
It has a real imaginative as well as historical value, 
because it is the unique expression of a unique tem- 
perament. 

The difTerence between Donne and Jonson comes 
out very distinctly if we compare their eult^istic 
verses. The non-dramatic poetry of Jon- 
son is contained in the Epigrami and 
For&A, which he published in 1616, and the post- 
humous Undenoooda (1640). A large proportion of 
it, including the best of the epigrams, consists of 
eulogistic addresses to patrons and friends. Donne's 
Verse -Letters are of the same kind, and there is 
abundance of eulogy in his Epitkalamia and Epicedes. 
It is when he is paying compliments that Donne's 
mind works most abstractly, and that his subtleties 
are most purely intellectual. In the verses To the 
Countess of Scdisbury, August 161^, beginning "Fwr, 
great and good," he elaborates with the utmost in- 
genuity the statement that the Countess is super* 
excellent in a world which has grown utterly corrupt, 
but he gives no indication of the qualities in which 
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her excellence is showD. He tella the Lady Carey 
that while others are virtnona in this or that humour 
— phlegm, blood, melancholy, or choler — she has 
virtue 30 entire that it has made even her heauty 
virtuous, exciting not to passion but to goodness. 
Jonson's eulogies are in a different strain. He can 
be fancifully complimentary, but it is in a more 
Humanist and elegant, a less pedantic style, — wit- 
ness the beautiful Gnes to the Countess of Bedford 
OF those to Susan, Countess of Montgomery, or those 
to Mary Lady Wroth — 

" He that but saw you wear the wheaten hat 
Would call jou more than Oeree if not that 1 
And diest in shepherd's tire who would not ea-y 
You were the bright (Enone, Flora, or May 1 " 

Delicacy and pathos are blended in his epitaphs. If 
" Underneath this sable hearse " is not Jonson's, it is 
quite Jonsonian. But Jonson's most characteristic 
and classical eulogies are relevant and appropriate 
appreciations, compliments a man might be proud to 
receive, because they tell something about him to 
posterity, couched in a style and verse often obacoie 
and harsh, but often vigorous and felicitous. The very 
niggedness of the lines to Chief-Justice Egertou and 
those to Sir Henry Savile give them an air of burly ver- 
acity which is very taking. His eulogy of Shakespeare 
in the lines pre&sed to the First Folio contains juster 
criticism of Shakespeare's genius and Shakespeare's 
art than anything ho said or wrote in prose. The ease 
and urbanity of Horace Jonson never attained, but 
his best eulogies have classical relevancy and restraint 
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Jonson'e songe, which are scattered through the 
plays and maec[ues as well as the above-named col- 
lections, have not the passion or subtlety of Donne's, 
nor the careless note of the very finest Elizabethan 
songs. They are more conscibusly elaborated even 
when most simple, but at their best they have a 
concentrated sweetness, a unique combination of 
strength and charm which make Jouson's lyrics nn- 
miatakable in any anthology. And their range is 
very remarkable, from the swing and abandon of 
"Drink to me only with thine eyes," and the elab- 
orate, Comas-like "Slow, slow fresh fount," to the 
patter verses of the Gipsies Metamorphosed and de- 
lightful snatches like — 

" Buz, quoth the blue fly, 

Hum, quoth the bee, 
Buz And hum they ciy, 

And BO do we." 

The " metaphysical " turn which Donne gave to 

" wit" is distinctive of English poetry at this period, 

, , , and it did not tend to the general im- 

DB*Htand provcment of poetic style. The earlier 

Euphuists, Petrarchists, Arcadians, Lyly 

and Sidney, Marlowe and Shakespeare, had been 

mainly concerned with style in their quest of conceits 

and golden phrases. " The uncontented care to write 

better than one might " had been the chief source of 

tb«ir beauties and their aberrations. The same care, 

become a craze for novelty, for new and startling 

conceits, is the characteristic of Italian Mariuism, 

" the craving to improve upon what is incapable of 
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improTement." French "pr^iosit^" has its source 
in the same conceinment with style; but French 
preciosity is a malady of growth, not of decay, a 
phase in the movement towards a greater refinement 
of manners and speech.' The "pr^cienx" were con- 
cerned with what might not be said as well as with 
what should be said. Still both Marinism and Preciosity 
were phases in the Eenaissanca cult of style, " Meta- 
physical wit" marked the passing of interest in English 
poetry to some extent from style to content. Donne 
iu his Verse-Epi^les and Epicedea is more intent upon 
the subtle thought or thoughts he wishes to develop 
than on their lucid and harmonious expression, though 
ever and again he dashes into a magniEcent phrase ; 
and Donne's followers convey ingenious fancies, often 
not worth the carriage, in an obscure uncouth style, 
and in verse grating as "a brazen canstick turned." 
Nor did Jonson's influence counteract this tendency. 
Though his thought is more natural than Donne's, 
he, too, is concerned with what he says quite aa 
much as with how he says it, more iutent on vigour 
and compression than beauty of 'phrase and musical 
numbers. The first half of the seventeenth century 
produced more than one poet of singular interest, 
poets whose work has a deeper personal note than 
that of most of the Elizabethans, and in Milton and 
Herrick two, in different ways, consummate artists, 
but the general level of poetical expression and verse, 

' "II preniiiaigma^ forma di ritenateiza : 
diaeolutezEA," saya Prafesaor Graf. 
1906. R Fenomtmt dd Seetnti*BUK 
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as judged, say, from the eulf^^istic poetry prodoced 
in snch abundance, is lower than that which had been 
reached at the close of the sixteenth century. 

What was best done was in lyrical poetry, in which 
the influence of Donne and Jonsoii appears both 
blended and distinct. Donne's closest followers are 
the devout Anglican poets. They strike the same 
deep personal note; and the wide range of meta- 
physical imageiy gratified their taste for quaint 
analogies, for symbols, and for points rhetorically 
effective rather than purely poetic. The courtiers, 
too, could turn metaphysical images to their service 
in compliment and badinage — 

" Afik me no more whither do stray 
The golden atoms of the day. 
For in pure love heaven did prepare 
Those powders to enrich your hair." 

But Jouson is their leader in courtly eulogy ; a great 
deal of their imagery is, like his, a blend of Petrarchian 
and classical ; their sentiment, though touched occa- 
sionally with the Flatonism which the Queeu brought 
over from the H6tel de Eambouillet, is in general 
pagan and sensuous rather than Petrarchian or ideal 

This lyrical poetry, grave or gay, pagan or devout, 
was the product of the halcyon years which preceded 
caniiMCovTi the storm that broke when the Long 
Podry. Parliament met, and it reflects the spirit, 
not of the nation at large, but of the court of Charles, 
its gaiety and love-making on the one hand, its 
concern for Catholic doctrine and decent services 
on the other, its self-centred indifTerence to what was 
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happening on the Continent, or what was moving in 
the heart of the nation. The conflict abroad fonnd 
no echo in English poetry. Yondel's imagination was 
^tated by every incident in the Thirty Years' War. 
Carew, when invited, declines to sing of the death of 
Gustavus — 

" What though the Oerman drum 
Bellow for freedom and revenge, the noise 
Concerns not us, nor should divert our joya." 

Of the disaster that was to overwhelm those joys the 
poets express no torehoding. Only in Lycidas does 
the trumpet sound a warning note.^ 

Of the religious poets who followed Donne — the 
preacher as well as the poet — and voice the spirit of 
Laud's reformation, the most influential and 
the most sustained artist was George Herbert 
(1593-1632), whose volume. The Temple, Sacred Poems 
and Private Ejaculations (1633), was published in the 
same year as the poems of his master and friend were 
issued posthumously by his son. Like Donne, Herbert, 
for reasons that were perhaps mingled, bad turned 
from worldly ambition to religion, and fouod an outlet 
for his temperament in asceticism and exalted piety. 
The crisis through which he passed is traceable in 
his poetry, and lends it a personal note of struggle, 
disappointment, and consolation which prevent it from 
degenerating into frigid Anglican didactic. For the 
general tone is didactic There is something of the 
accomplished university orator and the winning parish 

' Much of tbe poetry written JuriDg this period wsa aot collected 
ODd publuhed till after 1S40. 
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preacher in Herbert's quaint, carefully elaborated, effect- 
ive treatment of the varioua phases of a single theme, 
the spiritual lesaons and experiences of one who 
found both discipline and consolation in the theology, 
sacraments, and symbols of the Anglican church. 
Like Donne, Herbert rejects the pastoral and alle- 
gorical conventions of the Spenserians, 

" WLo says that fictions only &nd f&Ise hair 
Become a verse } la there no truth in beauty 7 
la all good Btmctore in a winding stair 1 
May no 1ine« paaa except they do their dutic 
Not to a true but painted cbfur } 

la it no verse except enchanted groves 
And Budden arbours shadow coaree-epun lines ? 
Must purling streams refreeh a lover's love 7 
Must all be vail'd while ha that reads divines. 
Catching the sense at two removes ? 

Shepherds are honest people : let them sing ; 
Riddle who list for me and pull for prime : 
I envy no man's nightingale or spring : 
Nor let them punish me with loss of rhyme. 
Who plainly say. My Ood 1 My King 1 " 

Not so subtle and daring as Donne's imf^ry, Her- 
bert's quaint figures are managed with great rhetori- 
cal effectiveness, worked out with an almost Tenuy- 
sonian lucidity and relevancy, and are often not less 
beautiful poetically than rhetorically effective, as in, 
perhaps, the best known of his poems, the lines on 
Virtiie, beginning — 

" Sweet day so cool, so calm, so bright 1 " 
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or ia the Chwrch Floor, with its charactaristicaUy 
quaiut and imagiDative symboliHm — 



And the other black wid grave whwewith each one 
Is oheker'd all Along 
Humilitie : 
The gentle rising which on either hand 
Leads to the Quire above 
Is Confidence : 
But the Bweet oement which in one sure band 
Tiee the whole frame is Love 
and Charitie. 
Hither sometimes sinnesteols and stains 
The marble's neat and curious veins : 
But all is cleansed when the marble weeps. 
Sometimes Death puffing at the door 
Blows all the dust about the floor : 
But while be thinks to spoil the room he sweeps. 
Blest be the Architect whose art 
Could build BO strong in a weak heart." 

Herbsrt'8 love of 9ymboli8ni exteoda to the form of 
his Verses. Ha has poems in the shape of wings and 
■ crosses, and, more happily, writes of The TrinUy in a 
verse of three lines, of Swnday in one of seven, and 
describes Aaron's dress in stanzas that swell oat and 
die away like bells. 

The influence of Herbert's fine spirit and pre- 
vailing though quaiQt rhetoric is witnessed for by 
Baxter, and is clear from the work of his two chief 
followers, greater poets at their best than himself, 
but less careful workmen — Henry Vaughan 
roBfftan. (1521-2-1695) and EichardCraahaw (1613- 
1649). Vanghan was a Welshman of whose life we 
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know very little beyoud the facts that he was at 
Jesua College, Oxford, and in his later life became a 
physiclaD. He was not at first religious, but was 
apparently converted by reading Herbert's poems. 
The verses contained in his Secular Fotms (1646) 
and OloT Iseania (1651) do not rise much above 
the level of the amatory and complimentaiy verses 
which the young gentlemen of the universities and 
court produced in too great abundance. Several 
are merely translations. The lines to the Usk, 
which give their name to the second collection, 
have little descriptive or moralising force. His best 
poetry is his religious, contained in the Silex Soin- 
Hllana (1650-56), He follows Herbert, often closely 
in choice of theme and imagery, bnt he is less 
concerned about Church seasons and services, and 
be lacks Herbert's sustained pointedness, his effect- 
ive elaboration of his conceits. Vaughan's fame 
rests upon poems and passages in which he reveals 
qualities quite distinct from Herbert's — a delicate, 
intense feeling for the spiritual a£Snities of nature 
unique in the century, an occasional sublimity of 
imaginative vision to which Herbert never attained. 
In this last respect some of Yanghan's lines reach the 
level of the greatest poetry the century produced, as — 

" I saw Etemit; the other ni^t 
Like a great ring of pure and endleaa light, 

All calm as it was bright : 
And round beneath it Time in hours, dajs, fears, 

Driv'n by the epherea 
' Like a vast shadow moved ; in which the world 
And all its txain were hurled " ; 
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But it is only on occasiona that he approaches this 
level. Yanghan was a mystic, not as Donae from too 
intense and subtle reflection, but from visitings of 

" that btesaed laood 
In which the burthen of the niTBtery 
Ib hghtened " ; 

and under the influence of that mood he appre- 
hended the divine in simpler and more enduring 
symbols than the correctly Anglican Herbert or the 
ecstatically Catholic Crashaw — 

" On some gilded cloud or flower 

Mj gazing soul would dwell on hour. 

And in thoee weaker glories spj 

Some shadows of eternity." 

A more ardent temperament than either Her- 
bert's or Vaughan'e, a more soaring and glowing 
lyrical genius, belonged to lUcbard Oraahaw 
(1613-1649). The son of a Puritan preacher 
who denounced the Pope as Antichrist, Crashaw at 
Cambridge came under the influence of that powerful 
wave of reaction of which the Laudiau movement 
was only a symptom. His artistic temperament 
felt the charm of church music and architecture, 
and his ardent disposition respondedj like the Dutch 
Yondel's, to the Catholic glorification of love as well 
as faith, the devotion to Christ and the Vii^n of 
the martyr and the saint He read Italian and 
Spanish, and woe infected by the taste for what one 
might call the rel^ious confectioneiy of which 
Marino's poems are fulL His ^ngrammata Sacra 
(1634) elaborate vrith great cleverness and point 
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tender and pious conceits. Of his English poems, 
the seiJul&r Delights of the Muses (1648) inclade 
expeiiments in conceit and metrical effect such as 
Lov^a Dud and WySws, and eulogies in the highly 
abstract style of Donne's, with less of thought 
and mote of sentdment. But his most characteristic 
and individual work is the religious poetry con- 
tained in the Steps to the Temple (1646) written 
before, and the Cwnmn Deo Nbstro (1652) published 
in Paris after his ardent nature and the failure of 
Laud's endeavour had driven him to seek shelter in 
the bosom of the Boman Church, poems on all the 
favourite subjects of Catholic devotion — the Name of 
Christ, the Viipn, Mary Magdalene weeping, martyrs, 
saints, and feativels. 

Crashaw's style may have been influenced by 
Marino as well as Donne. His conceits are frequently 
of the physical and luscious character, to which the 
Italian tended always, the Ei^lish poet never. He 
translated the first canto of the Strage degli Innocenti, 
frequently intensifying the imaginative effect, at other 
times making the conceit more pointed and witty, 
.occasionally going further in the direction of con- 
fectionery even than Marino. The latter does not 
describe hell as a "shop of woes," not say that the 
Wise Men Went— 

" Westward to find the world's true Orient " ; 

nor would Marino, 1 think, speak of the Magdalen's 
tears aa flowing upward to become the cream upon 
the Milky Way. Marino's early and purer 'style 
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in religions poetry is better represented by Drum- 
mond's sacred sonnets. 

But if Orasbaw's taste in conceits is at times 
worse than Marino's, his lyrical inepiratiou is stronger, 
his spiritual ecstasies more ardent. There is more 
of Vondel than Marino in the atmosphere of his 
religious poetry. The northern temperament vibrates 
with a fuller music. His hymn. On the Glorious 
Assumption, is written in the same exalted strain as 
Vondel's dedication of the Brieven der Seilige Maegh- 
den, but Vondel's style is simpler and more masculine. 
Crasbaw's fire is too often coloured — " happy fire- 
works" is the epithet he applies to his beloved Saint 
Theresa's writings — but its glow ia unmistakable, 
and occasionally, as in the closing lines of The' 
Flaming Heart, it is purified by its own ardour. 

A devoted Anglican like Herbert and Vaughan, but 
a bolder quester after the divine as revealed not in 
Church creeds and symbols but in nature and in the 
heart of man, was Thomas Traheme (1636-1674), 
rector of Credinhill in Herefordshire, and chaplain to 
Sir Orlando Bridgman. In his lifetime Traheme pub- 
lished nothing beyond a contribution, entitled Boman 
Forgeries, to Anglican controversy, and a Christian 
Ethics, which was in the press at the time of his 
death. It was left to Mr Bertram Dohell in the present 
century to make public the ardent and mystical poems, 
which bad been preserved in manuscript for more than 
two centuries, and were on the eve of perishing. 

Traheme's poetry glows with an ecstasy as ardent 
as Crashaw's, but more intellectual and mystical than 
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the Catholic poet's sensnous and coloured sbraina 
Like most myatica, he has but one theme — the history 
and measage of hia own enlightenmeat, and the same 
is the theme of his prose Centuries of Meditations. 
That enlightenment had its source in the experience 
which Vaughan lecaUa with a aigh iu The Retreat, 
namely, the ecstatic joys of innocent childhood. But 
Traheroe's joys were inteoBer than Vaughan'a, more 
akin to the mood of Wordsworth when 

" The earth and every common sight 
To me did seem 
Apparelled in celestial light, 
The gtoij and the freshnees of a dream." 

And from these experiences Traheroe drew a bolder 
and profounder philosophy than either Yaughan 
or Wordsworth, which recalls rather the mystical 
audacity of Blake. " My knowledge," he says, " was 
divine. I knew by intuition those things which, since 
my apostacy, I collected f^ain by the highest reason." 
For Yaughan there is no return to life's early ecstasy 
in this world ; Wordsworth can but he thankful that 
it has been. But Traherne recovered it through the 
' highest reason, and learned that, as in infancy, earth 
might be already heaven. What the highest reason 
taught him was, that the intense joy which the beauty 
of the created world had given him in youth, and 
which the world's false hierarchy of values for a time 
obscured, is the very end and purpose for which the 
world was created. It is only when God beholds the 
world reflected in the souls of men, evoking their grati- 
tude and love, that His desire in creating is fulfilled — 
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" Our blesaednesB to see 
Ib even to the Deity 
A Beatific viaion I He attains 
Hie ends while we eiyoj. In ub He reigna." 

And again — 

" Id them [i.e., human souls] He sees, 
And feels, and smells, and livce ; 
To them He all conveys ; 
Nay even Himself : He is the End 
To whom in them Himself and all things tend." 

The soul whose value is thos final is for Traherne the 
one great reality ; and the mystery of ita existence 
limited to a small body, yet in thought — and what is 
more real than thought ? — embracing the universe, is 
one on which he dwells in rapt strains. All of Tra- 
herne's poetry is the record of these experiences and 
reasonings. He was an orthodox Anglican, but we 
hear comparatively little in his poetry of sin and of 
the death of Christ Sorrow and the maceratiug sense 
of sin are swallowed np in the ecstasy of a soul made 
one with God by mutual need and love, and tasting 
already the joys of Paradise. 

" Did my Ambition ever dream 
Of such a Lord, of such a Love 1 Did I 

Expect so sweet a stream 
As this at any time 1 fould any eye 

Believe it ) Why aU Power 
Is used hete, 
Joys down irom Heaven on my head do shower, 
And Jove beyond the fiction doth appear 
Once more in golden rain to come 
To Dana^'s pleasing fruitful womb 
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H'" Ganymede 1 Hie Life 1 His Joy 1 
Or He comee down to me, or takes me up 

Th&t I might be his boj, 
And fill, (uid taste, &nd give and drink the cup ; 

But those tho' great are all 

Too short and small. 
Too weak and feeble pictures to express 
The true mysterious depths of Bleesednees. 
I am His Imiage and His friend. 
His Son, Bride, Gloij, Temple, Eud." 

Such andacioQB ecstasieB transcend the Hmits of 
average humanity, which is more at borne with the 
fearful joys of Herbert and Vaughan, or the more 
sensuous and remote ecstasies of Crashaw, but they 
are not in Traheme less profoundly religious. As an 
artist Traheme is not studious of phrase, or conceit, 
or cadence. He has absolutely none of the merely 
rhetorical metaphysics of Cowley, from whose Pindarics 
he may have derived the structure of bis more elab- 
orate strains. His poetry is metaphysical because 
the thought is so; but the expression is perfectly 
simple and natural, at times too expository and direct, 
and marred by a frequent use of the expletive " do," 
but often kindled into felicity by the ecstasy of the 
poet Individual poems of striking interest are 
"Silence," "The Choice," "The Anticipation," "The 
Circulation," " On Kews " ; but Traherne's excellencies 
are scattered through all his work. 

Herbert and the religious lyrists of the school of 
Donne voiced the serious spirit of the court party, 
the Ai^Iicanism of Andrewes and Laud. Herbert, 
indeed, was hardly leas influential than her great 
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preachers and divines in giving to the English Church 
of the seventeenth centary that character which, 
wlien she had disappeared from sight, kept her alive 
in the hearts of many as an ideal of sweet reason- 
ableness and decent order — 

" Beauty in thee takea up her place. 
And datea her letters from th j face." 

The more worldly, not to say dissolate, temper of the 
cavaliers colours, as well as the drama of Fletcher and 
Shirley, the light lyrics and adulatory eulc^ies of 
quite a number of poets about the court or in the 
universities, imitators in various ways and degrees 
of Jonson's classical and Donne's scholastic wit. 

Of them all, Thomas Carew (1578-1639 ?), sewer-in- 
ordinary to Charles, whose favour he seems to have 
gained more by wit than worth, was, with 
the exception of Herrick, the most finished 
artist. His masque, the Caslum Britannicu/m, an elab- 
orate compliment to the mutual fidelity of Charles 
and Henrietta Maria, based on Bruno's Spaceio delta 
SesHa, was produced in 1633, and his verses were 
collected and issued posthumously in 1640. He 
wrote an elegy on Donne — 

" A king thftt ruled a^ he thought fit 
The UDiversol monarchy of wit" — 

in which he commends the emancipation from conven- 
tion and imitation which Donne bronght to English 
poetry. There is, however, a good deal that is con- 
ventional in Carew's own imi^ery. He does not 
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altogether, like Donne, eschew the help of Cupid and 
the goda. Jouson is more directly his master than 
Donne. Snperficial feeling, elegant, occasionfilly out- 
r^eoos, conceit, correct expression — natural both in 
diction and order, — musical verse, these are the 
characteristics of Carew's work. In songs like " Ask 
me no more " and " He that loves a coral lip," classical 
finish and polish of style are given to the high-flown 
fantastic conceit of the Renaissance. 

In the employment of wit for the purpose of 
gallant, high-flown flattery, no one went further with- 

^^ out becoming, like Cleveland, absolutely 
nauseous than Richard Lovelace (1618- 
1658), a brilliant courtier, and in the years of trouble 
and disaster a loyal cavalier. No one makes more 
frequent or extravagant use of the consuming fire of 
love, tears that drown, beauty which outshines the 
sun and out-perfumes the east ; nor is this extrav- 
i^nce of conceit redeemed by perfection of work- 
manship. Nevertheless two of Lovelace's lyrics, quite 
characteristic in conceit and style, are the brightest 
gems of cavalier poetry. In "Tell me not, Sweet, 
I am unkind " and " When Love with unconfined 
wings," conceit is glorified by becoming the expres- 
sion of noble and passionate sentiment. 

There is more of spontaneity and of wit, in the 

modem sense of the term, in the poems of Sir John 

Suckling (1608-1641) than in either 

Lovelace or Carew. If the last is the 

voluptuous and the second the gallant, Suckling is 

the gay and reckless courtier. His passion for gam- 
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ing, his lavish equipment of one hundred horse for 
the abortive Scottish war, are quite in keeping with 
the tone of his sparkling love-songs. He repro- 
duces some of Donne's more reckless defiances of 
the conventions in love with less intensity but 
greater ease and humour. In delightful gaiety no 
poem coiild surpass — 

" Out upon it I have loved 
Three whole days together " ; 

' and in the incomparable Ballad wpon a Wedding there 
is not only gaiety but exquisite description. The poet 
with whom he suggests comparison is his contem- 
porary Vincent Voiture, neater perhaps and more 
pointed at his best, but with far less of feeling and 
imf^ination. 

But of all the poets who may be classed somewhat 
loosely as court lyrists, the greatest in virtue both of 
vigour of fancy and perfection of technique 
^''^' is Robert Herrick (1591-1674), one of the 
"sons of Ben" at Cambridge and London for a few 
years, who wrote his beat poems in what he considered 
banishment at Deanbourne in Devonshire, where he was 
rector from 1629 to his death, thot^h ejected during 
the years of the Commonwealth. Herrick was not of 
the school of Herbert or Oraahaw. His saints were 
" Saint Ben " and the classic poets to whom he dedi- 
cated an enthusiastic strain in the verse entitled " To 
Live Merrily and to Trust to Good Verses." These 
are the literary source of his inspiration. Guided by 
them he found another, when he went to Devonshire, 
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in the superstitions, rites, and customs which still 
lingered in English country-Ufa He was the poet 
of all pretty things, and it is their prettiness which 
he accentuates and heightens, — flowers, fairies, young 
girls, rites pagan and Christian, good wine, and good 
verses. He enumerates them in the opening lines of 
Heaperides (1647), in which he gathered tt^ether most 
of his secular epigrams, songs, and other verses. The 
spirit of the " pious pieces " which compose N(^l6 
lumbers is not very different. Henick does not 
approach God with the earnest pleading of Herbert, 
the rapt love of Crashaw, or the mystic awe of 
Vaughan, but with the artless frankness of a child 
confessing his nai^htiness and asking to escape too 
severe a penalty. 

The technical perfection of Herrick's work within 
its limited range places him as an artist second to 
Milton only. Of English poets none seem to inherit 
so closely, though in very different ways, from the 
IVench poets who composed the Pleiad, Milton ful- 
filling as none of them had been able to do the bolder 
programme of epic and tragedy and ode, Herrick 
catching all the pagan grace and fancy of their lighter 
Anacreontic strains to which he gave certainly no less 
of classical perfection of style. Had such ease and 
finish been attained by writers of eulogistic, satiric, 
and reflective verse in decasyllabic couplets, there 
would have been little for Dryden and Pope to do in 
the way of " correcting " English poetry. 

A poet whose early and best work, written under 
the Commonwealth, has the motives and temper of 
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courtly poetry — qualified by a graver Puritan spirit 
—is Andrew MarveU (1621-1678), the 
son of the clerics! headmaster of Hull 
Grammar SchooL Educated at Cambridge — where 
he passed through some religious vicissitudes — he 
travelled abroad, and on bis return became tutor to 
Lord Fairfax's daughter (1650 - 62), at Nunappletou 
House in Yorkshire. It was here that he wrote, 
though they were not published till much later, 
lyrical verses which have links with the courtly 
poems of Waller, the religious poetry of Vaughan, 
and Jonson's Horatian eulogies of great men and 
praises of a country life. His political satires were 
written later, and are discussed in the next volume. 
Marvell's poetry is unequal, but at its best it 
bears the mark of a singularly potent and poetic 
individuality. No verses are more familiar from 
anthologies than his noble Horatian ode on Crom- 
well, the imaginatively phrased To His Coy Mistress, 
especially the lines beginning 

" But at my bock I always hear 
Time's willed chariot hunyiog near " ; 

and the richly descriptive V'pon Appleton Souse, The 
Faum, and the Bermudas. Marvell's treatment of 
nature has been compared to Vaughan's. It seems 
to me much more entirely descriptive and decora- 
tive. He speaks once of "Nature's mystic book," 
but it is in introducing an elaborate compliment to 
his pupil as the source of Nature's beauty. That 
is not Vaughan's manner 
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It was in the year following the puhlication of 
Donne's Poems and Herbert's Temple, the year of Cra- 
ahaw's Ejpigrammata and Carew's Ccdum 
Sritannicum, that Conrns waa presented 
before the Earl of Bridgewater; and its publication 
with Lawe's music followed in 1637. It was the 
first indication that, among those who regarded with 
an ever-increasing hatred the ecclesiastical policy of 
Land, and to whom the courtly lyrical and dramatic 
poetry was aa the dissonant music of Comus and his 
rout, there had been growing up, in the person of the 
delicate, studious, and carefully educated son of a 
Puritan scrivener,^ who had just after seven years' 
study quitted Cambridge, " church-outed by the pre- 
late," unable to take orders in an Anglican Church 
reformed by Laud, and was living in bookish seclu- 
sion at Horton, a poet after the order of the few 
greatest the world has produced, a poet who, com- 
bining the high seriousness of the Spenserians with 
the classical culture and regard for form of Jonson, 
was destined to add to Elizabethan achievement in 
drama and song equally high achievement in epic, 
while imparting a new grandeur of diction and 
evolution to the ode or sustained and elaborate lyric, 
and making in the drama experiments of singular 
interest and beauty, 

' David Maseon, L^e of MUlon in connection milA the HUtorj/ of 
hU Time>, London, 1869-80 j index, 1894. An invftluable work for 
the Btndj of Hilton and the irhole period. Hark FatUson, MiUon, 
1880 [Men of LtUeri Seriei). Garnett, Milton, 188B (Oreat Writen 
Striei). The most brilliant recent appreciation is that bj ProfesBor 
Saleigh, 1900. 
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The strength of individuality which marks Milton's 
work from the very first makes the traces in it of 
contemporary infiuence appear aaperficial, 
interesting as they are to the literary 
student. His yonthful versions of the Psalms contain 
reminiscences of his reading in Sylvester, Spenser, 
Drnmmond, and other poets who enjoyed Puritan 
approval, hot the rich embroidery of " Let us with a 
gladsome mind" is already characteristic. The verses 
On the Death of a Fair In/ant are a charmingly exe- 
cuted, elegant conceit of the kind Jonson elaborates 
in some of his eulc^ies, as the second epigram to Mary 
Lady Wroth or tlie immediately preceding one to 
Susan, Cowntess of Montgomery; white the verse, tlie 
" Troilus " stanza with a closing Alexandrine, is 
Spenserian, Milton's early work is not untouched 
with the frost of conceit, but it is never scholastic 
and metaphysical conceit— 

" That trimming alight 
Which takes our late faottLstics with delight." 

What is worst and what is beat in Donne alike re- 
pelled Milton. His occasional conceits are rather of 
the Marinistic or Petrarchian type. The earth which 

" woos the gentle air 
To hide her guilty front with innocent anow," 

is akin to Th^ophile's dagger which blushed for its 
crime. The conceit in the lines On Shakespeare is 
sn^ested by a sonnet (cxxxi.) of Petrarch. 
But conceit is a subordinate element even in 
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Milton's earlieat poetry. The sign -manual o{ his 
work are the " poetic diction " and the 

Barlt Pona. . . . , , . . - 1 

artistic evolution, and both are in evid- 
ence in the noble ode with which, in 1629, he en- 
lai^d the compasB of English lyrical poetry. The 
hymn On the Morning of Ghrisfs Nativity (which is 
indebted for auggestiona to Tasso'a Gaiizone Sopra la 
Cappella del Presepio), is the most finely evolved ode 
which English poetry had produced up to that date. 
It ia not more poetic in feeling than the Epiihalam- 
ium, hut its thought - scheme ia more complete, ita 
crescendo and diminucTido elaborated with more con- 
scious art. Beginning in a tone of hashed awe, 
the hymn rises steadily, one bell-like stanza peal- 
ing out above another, till the climax ia reached in 
the angels' song, when it slowly subsides through 
the yet sonorous stanzas on the passing of the idols 
to the quiet close beloved of Milton. The two lyrical 
studies in " humours," composed at Horton, L' Allegro 
and U Penseroso, have the same skilful evolution, 
the same wholeness, and a maturer beauty of style. 
With Comus, composed at the same period, they are 
the most purely delightful of Milton's poems. Love 
of nature — none the less genuine because a student's 
love — reminiscences of Spenser and Shakespeare, 
Chaucer and Ariosto, pastoral and masque, Oreek 
tragedy and Greek philosophy, mingle in these ex- 
quisite poems, written before classical pedantry had 
a little hardened his conception of style and form, 
and while he was still happy, unembittered by con- 
troversy, or by disappointment public and domestic. 
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Comvs blenda' in a result that 13 altogether in- 
dividnal — a new dramatic kind, as distinct and de^ 
lighttul aa the Aminta — suggestions de- 
rived from many sources, classical drama, 
Italian pastoral and Jonsonian masque, Fletcher and 
Shakespeare. But its largest debt is to A Midswmmer 
Night's Drewm. In that play and The Tempest Miltoa 
recc^ised work of Shakespeare's which was suigmeris, 
provoking no comparison with "correct" classical 
tragedy and comedy; and if one work more than 
another floated in the back of bis brain while he wrote 
Comus, it was Shakespeare's play " in the faiiy 
manner." Covins also is a tale of a single night's 
adventure in a wood where there is mt^ic in the 
air, though by Milton all is given a high and grave 
moral purpose. Even the style, though rich in 
classical imagery and literary association, is redolent 
of Shakespeare and the dramatists as Milton's style 
never was again. 

For with Lyddas (1638) emerged the Milton of 
Paradise Lost, classical in his conception of poetic 

style and form, combatively Puritan in 

Lyddu. ■ .^ , , , .. . , T . , 

Spirit. . Johnsons criticism of Lycidaa as 

an el^y does not altogether miss the mark. Lycidaa 
is no more a moving lament than Paradise Lost is 
a profoundly satisfying religious poem. So far as 
King is concerned, the poem is a conventional com- 
pliment, touched with pathos perhaps only once, iny 
the lines — 

■' Ay me ! while thee the shor^ aod sounding «ra 
Wftah far away where'er thy bones are huri^" 
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and mth pure and high feeliug in the heavenly 
visiota of the close. Otherwise the sentiments which 
interest us are those which the poet utters regarding 
his own ambitions aa a poet or the aborlcomings 
of the Laudian clergy, in the passages where, break- 
ing through the pastoral convention, he speaks in 
the trumpet-tones of the sonnets, and in the personal 
accents of a later lyric poetry. Apart from these 
poBaagea, it is as a work of art that the poem com- 
mands admiration — by its marvellous evolution, the 
beauty of the ever-varying cadences (which were 
inaudible to Johnson),' and the completeness with 
which the poet has assimilated and reproduced the 
artificial classical pastoral, as he was later to re- 
produce the artifidal classical epic There are none 
of Spenser's naive, would-be realistic touches^ — his 
"cakes and cracknels," "curds and clowted cream" 
— and the poem gains thereby in harmony of 
impression. 

Milton's visit to Italy, and the encouragement he 
received from Italian literati and from the t^ed patron 
of Tasso and Marino, encouraged him in 
the plan fonned at Horton of writing some 
great poem that the world should not willingly let die. 
Italy was the home of the " Heroic Poem " in theory 
and achievement, and Milton's first dream was appar- 
ently to " oat-go " Tasso and compose an heroic poem 
on the subject of King Arthur and his knights. He 
jjggan, but found the task too difficult ; and indeed it 
is diBScnlt ^ conceive a satisfactoi^ treatment even by 
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Milton of the Arthurian legend witji the machinery 
and in the style of the classical epic. The mythical 
character of the story may have repelled the Puritan ; 
and it made the subject unsuitable for the epic accord- 
ing to Tasso'a theory. His failure with Arthur, or 
some other reason, inclined him for a time to the 
drama, and in 1640-42 he was busy noting possible 
themes, mainly scriptural but not excluding history, 
and outlining plays on the subject of the Fall, which 
contain already all the principal moments of Paradise 
Lost, when he was diverted by what he deemed the 
more pressing duty of moulding England to a chosen 
people of God, and emptying the phials of his wrath 
on those who retarded this consummation. During 
these years his! only poems were the occasional 
sonnets. Johnson's neo-classical prejudices saw in 
the 'sonnet merely an elegant triSe, but 
Milton was following the gr^test of his 
Italian masters in using the sonnet to utter trumpet, 
notes on political themes ; and the grand style to 
which he had fiuEilly attained in Lycidas is as evid- 
ent as in Paradise Lost in these splendid, and in the 
history of English poetry so inspiring, poems. 

The years of Milton's silence as a poet were years 

of rapid poetic decadence and transition. How re- 

Mid-eentvry ™oto Miltou's poctry in Style and concep- 

^^**'- tion was frMn the fashionable verse of the 

day it needs only a glance at the volume which 

contained Lyeidas to realise. That great poem had 
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to keep company with verses in which Joseph Beau- 
mont inquired — 

" Why did perfection seek for parts ? 
Why did his n&ture grace the arts 1 
Why strove he both the worlds to know. 
Yet always scorned the world below ! 
Why would hia brain the centre be 
To learning's circnlaritie, 
Which, though the vaat«at arte did fill, 
Would lilce a point seem little still 1 " 

and Cleveland, the Cavalier satirist, declared that 

" I am no poet here ; my pen's the spout 

Where the rain-water of my eyes runs out 
In pitjr of that name whose fate we see 
ThuB copied out in griefs hydrc^aphia" 

And this was the general style of eulogistic addresses, 
satires, and religious verse like that of Benlowes. 
From such contorted thought, and the uncouth ex- 
pression and versiticatioD which went with it, there 
were two modes of escape. That which Milton took, 
the way of genius, was not open to all ; the other 
was to attain, even at the cost of imaginative loss, to 
a poetry of common-sense and clear, balanced, orator- 
ical expression. In this movement towards a poetry 
of common-sense, satire of current affairs, and pointed, 
well-balanced eloquence, all good things, but none of 
them quite compensating for the finer spirit of poetry 
which they expelled, the writers whom Dryden 
singled out as liis predecessors were Edmund Waller 
(1606-1687), Sir John Denham <1615-1669), Sir 
William Davenant (1605-1668), and Abraham Cow- 
ley (1618-1667). 
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The servicea of Waller and Denham were in the 
main metrical. In their poeme the decasyllabic 
couplet regained ' aome of the regularity 
and balance it had loat in the rugged 
lines and abrupt eDJambmeDts which Donne and 
Jonson encourt^ed. This is true at any rate of 
Waller, Educated at Eton and Cambridge, Waller 
was elected to Parliament at the ^e of sixteen ; 
carried off a wealthy city wife in 1631 ; became 
after her death an intimate of the circle to which 
Falkland and Edward Hyde belonged, and the suitor 
of Lady Dorothy Sidney, the Sachariasa to whom 
his polbhed love-veraes are addressed. He took an 
active part in the Long Parliament, following the 
moderate constitutional line of Hyde, but in the 
famous plot of 1643 lost hia nerve, and behaved in a 
way which Clarendon has branded. Like others, he 
later made his peace with Cromwell, and wrote 
on him the noblest of his poems. Like others, 
he followed it up with eulogy of Charles restored. 

"Smooth" is the epithet with which Waller's name 
is linked, and it is the moat obvious feature of all his 
eulogistic verses and elegant songs, which were written 
at different times from about 1623 to the end of his 
long life. He was not the first poet to write smooth 
and balanced couplets, but he cultivated the art more 
consciously and conscientiously than any of bis pre- 
decessors and contemporaries, stimulated, he says, — 
and there is no reason to doubt his word, — by admir- 
ation of the closing couplet in the ottava rima of Fair- 
fax's Tasso. Waller's smoothness, like Balzac's polished 
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periods, was due is great measure to the comparative 
emptiness of his poetry. He was eminently well 
qualified " to carve beads on cherry-stones," and with 
the exception of a few delightful songs — notably On a 
Girdle and " Gio, lovely rose " — and some noble stanzas 
in the address to Cromwell, it would be difficult to 
find a thought in his poems fitted bo startle or arrest. 
Dryden's achievement was to give balance and 
regularity to verse which had the pregnancy and 
vigour of Jonson's and Donne's. 

Denham's " strength " is more dubious than Waller's 
"sweetness" or "smoothness," and is certainly not 
of a herculean character. The son of a 
Lord Chief-Justice of the King's Bench in 
Ireland, and educated at Oxford, Denham was in close 
attendance on the King and Queen during the years 
of trouble ; but though made Surveyor of Works after 
the Restoration, he, like many others, reaped little 
happiness from his attachment to the House of Stuart. 
He wrote one worthless play, The Sophy. Of his poems 
the majority are occasional pieces, of which the most 
celebrated is the descriptive, moralising Cooper's Hill. 
The thoughts are prosaic and commonplace, but they 
are natural and relevant; and the style has some 
of the easy, pointed eloquence which was to be culti- 
vated in the next aga Four lines added later have 
become classic — 

" could I flow like thee and make thy stream 
My great example as it is my theme ! 
Tho' deep yet clear, tho' gentle yet not dull, 
Strong without rage, without o'erflowing full.'' 
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They are echoed in one of Wordsworth's earliest char- 
acteiistic poems. Remembrance of Collins — 
" O glide, fair atream I for ever bo 
Thy quiet aoul on all bestowing. 
Till tjl our minds for ever flow 
Ab thj deep waters now are flowing." 

There is far more vigour both of thongbt and 
expression, in the once popular poetry of Abraham 
Cowley (1618 - 1667). whom ClarendoD 
accounted Jonson's greatest successor. 
Drawn to poetry, like many another subsequently, 
by the Faerie Queene, Cowley wrote his I^amus 
and Thishe at ten years old, and his Poetical Blossoms 
were published when he was fourteen. At Cambridge 
he wrote a pastoral drama and a Latin comedy as well 
as his Elegy on William Harvey. Driven from Cam- 
bridge, he followed his friend Crashaw to Oxford, 
where be secured the friendship of Falkland, and wae 
attached to the service of Lord St Albans. He 
attended on the Queen at Paris, and conducted her 
correspondence with the King. In 1647 his Mistress 
was published, and in 1656, after his return to Eng- 
land, his Poems, which included the Pindari^ue Odes 
and the fn^mentary epic the Davidds. He studied 
medicine, and after the Bestoration bis chief interests 
were scientific ; be was an original member of the 
Royal Society. He continued to write verses — in- 
cluding an Ode to Sobbes — but his most interesting 
product were the delightful Essays, in which he 
combined verse and easy, natural prose. 

In Cowley's poetry, which enjoyed extraordinary 
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popularity, one can note very clearly the meeting of 
stream and sea. His wit is as "metaphysical," as 
pedantic and fantastic, as Donne's ; but he has neither 
the emancipated imaginative ardour of the Benaissance, 
nor the devotional and ecstatic tone of the Catholic 
reaction, but the alert, inquisitive, rational temper of 
Dryden and the epoch of the Boyal Society. When 
not merely light badinage, his love-verses are frigid 
and execrable conceits. His Pindariques are often 
bright and vigorous, but are as like Pindar's odes as 
one of hia essays is like the prophecies of Isaiah. 
His Davideis, in which he expands the incidents of 
David's adventures during Saul's reign by means of 
dreams and descriptions — just as Saint-Amant was 
doing in his Moyae Sauv4 — is written in the pointed 
and tasteless style of Marino's Strage degli Innocenti, 
and in a less poetic tone. In the pursuit of a point 
the pious Cowley will deviate into blasphemy, as when 
he makes the Deity foretell Saul's suicide — 

" That hand which now on David'a life would prey 
Shall then turn just and ita own master slay." 

What is best in Cowley are poems — like the lines on 
a retired life, the Elegy <m Harvey, or the verses on 
Crashaw's death — in which he is a link between 
Jonson and Dryden, with less of fancy than the 
former but greater ease of expression, less sonorous 
and effective than the latter. 

Cowley was not the only poet who essayed the 
lieroic poem under French and Italian influence. Sir 
William Davenant a606-1668), the son of a vintner at 
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Oxford, made Poet-Laureate in 1638, aad like Cowley 
and Denham in the service of the exiled 

Btnlc Pa/va, „ i.,. , . i , 

Stuarts, was a prolific dramatist, and wrote 
one or two delightful songs; hut his most amhitious 
work was a fragment of a romantic epic, Gondibert, 
puhlished in 1650 with an elaborate letter to Hobhes 
and a reply from that not very romantic philosopher. 
William Chamberlayne (1619-1689), of whom we 
know very little beyond the fact that he was a phy- 
sician at Shaftesbury, began about 1642 a long 
romantic epic, Pharomiida, an Heroick Poem,, pub- 
lished in 1659. In both of these we see the in- 
fluence not so much of the Italian romantic epic 
as of the French heroic romance in prose. The 
central feature is a love-story, and the supernatural 
machinery which had been such a feature of the 
epic has disappeared. Davenant reveals his model 
when he declares his intention of dividing his 
poem into books and cantos corresponding to the 
acts and scenes of a play, for this had been, Baro 
says, D'Urf^'s design in the AstT4e. Ghamberlayne's 
poem has all the features of the kind — the unknown 
hero loved at first sight by the princess, whose 
passion is combated by her sense of what befits 
her rank, the endless whirl of incidents, and the 
final "recognition" and marriage. There is little or 
no dramatic interest in the Pharonnida; the style is 
tortured ; and the verse overflows the line and couplet 
pause tiU it is hardly verse at all. But there was far 
more poetry in Chamberlayne than in most of his con- 
temporaries; picturesqueness, pathos, and passion gild 
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his obscure and affected style. But the greatest of 
heroic poeta found his model, not in French epic or 
long-winded romance, not even in the more justly 
admired work of Tasso, but went back to the greater 
epics of Greece and Borne. 

When Milton resumed the task which he had laid 
aaide in 1641, the subject of the Fall was his final 
choice. The subject was to the serious 
thought of the seventeenth century of 
central importance in the history of the race, and 
round it had gathered the most agitating controversies 
in Protestant and Roman Christendom. In the Doc- 
trine and Discipline of Divorce (1642) Milton defined 
his attitude towards " the Jesuits and that sect among 
us which is named of Armiuius": "Yet considering 
the perfection wherein man was created and might 
have stood, no decree necessitating his freewill, bat 
subsequent, though not in time yet in order, \a causes 
which were in his own power : they might perhaps be 
persuaded to absolve both God and us." Whether 
this be the strictest Galvinist doctrine or not, it is 
the justification of " the ways of God to man " which 
Milton elaborated in Paradise Lost, 

That his final preference of epic to dramatic form 
was due to the stndy of Andreini and Voadel ia not 
proved and not provable. Milton's indebt- 
edness to Vondel (which has been asserted 
solely on the ground of the resemblance between 
incidents and expressions) has not been urged or 
supported by those Dutch critics who have given the 
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matter closest attention.^ They have recognised that, 
when allowaoce has been made for the common in- 
dehtedness of both to Scripture, to patristic tradition, 
to the classical and Italian poets, as well as to that 
early favourite of both, Du Bartas, to say nothing of 
Grotius, there is not sufficient ground to establish the 
thesis that one poet actually influenced the other. 

' NicliolBg Beeti, De Paradyigaehiedenii en de Nedtrlandttfu 
DuAltr$, Veriehadmheden, ii 69, and J. J. Hoolhuixen, Vondd'* 
jAKifo" en Milton't Ytrlvrea Parad/^t, 'aQravenhage, 18B5, decide 
aguuat Mr EdmuDdeoa'B theais (Milton and, Vondd, IjonA., 1B85). 
The Oenuui critic, Rudolf BuddenBieg, DU Qrenrboten, 1 887, ia more 
favourable. Auguat Muller, Ueber M-Uton't Abhangigkdt Mm Vondd, 
Berlin, 1891, and Ouatftof Zeegeni, Joott van den Vondd, Antwerpen, 
1888, recogniBe reaemblaneea, but will oot go further. I quote theao 
last from Moolhuizen. When Milton borrowB from clBaeical or Italian 
poetry, he mokea no disguiBe of the fact ; he was borrowing from what 
every one recognised to be the great modeU for imitation, and the 
resemblance ia generally not more intereeling than the difference. 
The alleged borrowingn from Vondel eeem to me of another kind. 
^f^D; Buggeet at once either mere pIogiariBm or accidental reeem- 
btance. More cloealy examined, many of the re«emblanceB disappear ; 
others are eiplicable when one remeinbera " the fewness of the radical 
positions in Scripture" ; the most atribii^ can generally be traced 
to a common source. How difficult it was not to think of the same 
1 devices is proved by the fact that in his scheme of a drama, drawn up 
I before 1042, Milton closed the iirst act with a "Chorus of Angeli 
lunging a hymn of Creation," Just so did Vondel close the first act 
lof Adam in BalUngichap (1064). 

As for Andreini, Belloni [II SeictTtlo, c&p. vi ) claims for him pretty 
mu<^ everything which Mr Edmundson attributes to Vondel. That, 
as Mr Oamet says, Milt«D got from Andreini the idea of his first 
sketdh of a tragic Morality 1 am not prepared to deny, but would 
venture to suggest that Milton may have derived bis idea of present- 
ing to Adam mut« personified abstractions from Du Bartas' Let Furie$ 
and from the speech of Adam in Orotius' Adamns Emd, Act V., 
b«^nning 
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The fact is that by 1641 Milton had outlmed very 
fully in his schemes for a drama the contents of 
Paradise Losi. All the principal moments are preeent 
in the sketches which he drew up — the fall of the 
angels, the creation of the world, the Temptation, and 
the conseqaences of the Fall in history. But none 
of them could be presented on the stage. All were 
necessarily relegated to choral ode, descriptive speech, 
or the symbolism of the Morality, Grotius had 
dramatised the scene of the Temptation, but Milton's 
sense of dramatic propriety evidently shrank from a 
scene in which one of the actors was to be a serpent. 
Consideration of these limitations, as well as of the 
necessary exclusion of God from all direct partici- 
pation in the action, is sufficient to explain Milton's 
preference for the epic form. There is nothing, as 
Dr Nicholas Beets has pointed ont, from which 
Vondel's J/ucifer suffers more than from the fact that 
the action is left entirely to secondary agents. One 
of the finest " strokes " in Milton's description of the 
war in heaven is that the ultimate victory over Lucifer 
belongs to the Son of God alone. 

For the artistic ideal which he thus set before him, 
the harmonious reproduction of the different elements 
of the Virrilian epic, Milton could have 
chosen no more appropriate theme, and 
none better suited to the sahlime cast of hia own 
mind. Only with a Scriptural theme, and with none 
so harmoniously as this central and transcendent 
one, — in which the hnman element is so small 
and of so unique a character, — was it possible. 
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at any rate for a Protestant audience, to introduce 
the supernatural machinery without incongruity and 
absurdity. When in Tasso's poem God commissions 
Gabriel to incite Godfrey to renew the war, it is not 
the human which is elevated, but the divine which 
is depressed. Paradise Lost is the exception which 
proves Boileau's rule that the supernatural beings 
of the Christian religion are not available as epic 
machinery, for, in Paradise Lost, the requisite harmony 
is secured by raising everything to the level of the 
superhuman — a level from which it is only "in rare 
moments of rest and reprieve " that the poet descends. 

Tet that even Milton suffered from the seventeenth 
century's entanglement in the tradition of a conven- 
tional epic is hardly to be denied. The greatest fault 
of Paradise Lost, regarded simply as a work of art, is 
that the interest steadily subsides as the poem pro- 
ceeds. The first plunge in mediasres is overwhelming 
in its grandeur. Than the first book no sublimer 
poem in its special kind was ever written. We feel 
that we have travelled a long way from its originality 
and splendour of invention, when we find ourselves 
in the middle of Michael's pedantic r4svm6 of Old 
Testament history. The substance of these books 
was an afterthought. Milton's intention, when he 
sketched his drama, was to follow Du Bartas and 
Grotios and adumbrate the consequences of the Fall 
allegorically. He might have done well to abide by 
his original intention and make Adam's visions more 
general and suggestive, less detailed and didactic. 

The most serious fault, however, that modem 
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criticism has found with Paradise Lost, concerns it 
TM rasgioMi iiot BO much as a poem but &s a professedly 
!""■ religious poem. The interest in Milton's 

dramatis perstmcs is in the inverse ratio of their 
religious rank. Nothing in his poem is greater than 
his treatment of the fallen angels. One need only 
turn to Tasso's and Marino's grotesque infernal con- 
ferences to appreciate with gratitude the dignified 
presentation of Satan and his peers debating of war, 
or solacing themselves with song and converse high 

" Of C^te, firee-will, foreknowledge absolute." 

Elizabethan tragedy has no more dramatic figure 
than Satan in these opening scenes, or a situation 
of sublimer pathos than when he faces his fallen 
host, and 

" Thrice he essajed, and thrice, in apite of scorn, 
Tears such as angela weep burst forth." 

Satau may be, as Mr Courthope has said, the last 
great representative of the Macchiavelian politician 
whom Marlowe and Eyd and Shakespeare brought 
upon the stage, but there is a pathos in Ida ruined 
virtue which none of his prototypes possess. Almost 
accidentally, moreover, he has acquired some of the 
heroic resolution of the Calvinistie Hollander who 
refused to bow before the tyranny of Spain, the pride 
of those who brought Charles to the scaffold and 
vindicated that deed to a startled Europe. Vondel 
saw a resemblance between Lucifer and Cromwell 
which Milton would not have allowed. But Vondel's 
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sympatJiies were with kings and magistrates, and 
what he emphasises is Lucifer's hypocrisy rather than 
his pride. He is pushed to the front by the discon- 
tent of others ; he fights for God against God ; at the 
last moment he wavers and almost relents. Milton's 
Satan is the sole author of the rebellion in heaven 
and all that follows from it. 

Of the other actors, Adam and Eve are certainly 
not wanting in humanity. They are intensely human ; 
but they hardly attain to the dignity of humanity in 
its first innocence and independence sufficiently to 
make them the adequate heroes of this "treurspel 
aller trearspelen," tragedy of tragedies, as Vondel 
ealla it. It is evident that Milton's whole treatment 
Cif Adain and Eve was too deeply coloured by his own 
sublime egotism, his memory of his own experiences. 
He was too anxious to inculcate a lesson, and the 
moral of the story, that it is a man's duty to keep his 
wife in due subjection, hardly rises to the tragic level, 
though Eve repentant is one of the gems of the poem. 

But it is in the celestial portions of the poem that 
criticism has found Milton most wanting as a religious 
poet. 'This is not the place to discuss Milton's the- 
ology, - The important thing is not the theology but 
the impression produced on the imagination. Milton's 
heaven is not wanting in majesty and splendour. The 
poet was too deeply read in the Hebrew prophets 
not to have at his command magnificent images and 
sublime «Sects. Still, when we close the poem, we 
feel acutely that the poet has never caught a glimpse 
of the Beatific Vision, in which alone could be found 
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the meftniDg of the great tragedy, and which lesser 
men than Milton — Giles Fletcher, Crashaw, Vaughan, 
Vondel — descried at momenta. To that vision there 
is no access " nisi per charitatem," and some want 
of love was Milton's misfortune. Vondel ia a less 
sublime poet, a far less wonderful artist, than Milton, 
but there is more of Christian feeling in his descrip- 
tion of the cloud of sorrow which veiled the throne 
of the Godhead when Lucifer rebels than in the 
fierce derision with which Satan's first movements 
are noted in Milton's heaven. 

But when Milton's limitations have been most 
fully enumerated, Faradise Zoei remains one of the 
world's greatest poems, in invdntion, imagination, con- 
struction, language, and harmony. The sublimity 
and beauty of the style — a style as individual, aa 
bald in its rejection of precedent, even of English 
idiom, as in a different way was Carlyle's later proae, 
— the sustained and majestic rhythm of the verse, 
never flag from the opening invocation to the quiet 
and solemn close. If a poet is to be judged, not 
alone by individual beauties, but by the greatness 
and completeness of his achievement, Milton's place 
as the second of English poets is unassailable. 

Milton's last works showed no failure of the orig- 
inality, the power of creating and perfecting new 

Purt^gt forms, which had signalised his work from 

B^**""^ the outset. Faradise Beamed (1671) is 
not the only short epic on a New Testament subject 
which the seventeenth century produced, but it is 
by far the finest. It is not likely that Milton knew 
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Vondel's Johannes de Boetgeaani. The resemblances 
which Mr Edmundson pointed out have their commoa 
source in Taaso, It ia more prohable that he knev 
the Strage degli Iivnocenti of Marino, and the severity 
of Milton's style is due possibly both to his sense 
of what was appropriate to his sacred theme, and to 
his disgust at the extravt^ance and " wit " of Marino 
and Cowley. But already, in The Beasona of Chwreh 
Qovermnent, he had contemplated an epic "on the 
brief model of the Book of Job," and that was un- 
doubtedly the work chiefly in his mind, as he com- 
posed his story of the Temptation mainly in dialogue ; 
and if not so elaborate a work as the greater poem, 
the art of Paradise Regained is uot less subtle, while 
its ethical tone is nobler. If Satan in Paradise Lost 
has some of the strength of Puritanism in resistance, 
it is to Paradise R^ained one must go to study the 
source of Puritan strength — the disregard of wealth 
and glory, tiie submission of the will to G!od, and 
God only. 

In Samson Agonistes (1671) Milton realised another 
long - cherished ambition, and reproduced classical 
samsoD tragedy as he had done classical elegy and 
AgcmiBt«a, gpjg . auj^ ^g Jq thesc, he assimilated and 
reproduced the form of Greek tragedy, including the 
chorus, with a completeness and harmony which no 
poet of the Eenaissance attained, and that, while 
breathing into it a spirit which is Hebraic rather than 
Hellenic, and making it the vehicle for the expression 
of his intensest personal sentiments. In Samson 
Milton saw himself and the cause for which be fought 
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The wheel had come full circle, and the combat to 
which he sounded the first note of onset in Lt/cidae 
closed with this fierce ciy of auger, and passionate 
prater for vengeance. It was nob the Stuarts alone 
who had failed to read aright the lesson of defeat. 
Puritanism needed, as Mr Trevelyan has said, to go 
to school with rationalism to reacquire some of the 
elements of Christianity. 

Milton's poetry was the last great expression of 
two enthusiasms, which bad passed away even while 
he wrote — the artistic enthusiasm of the 
Renaissance and the spiritual enthusiasm 
of the Seformation. No poet realised so completely 
the Renaissance ideal of poetry cast in classical 
moulds, — carried oat so entirely and majestically 
the programme of the Pleiad. Tasso's poem had 
been a compromise between clJasical epic and medi- 
aeval romance. Jonsou's attempts to reproduce class- 
ical forms in the drama appear pedantic and boyish 
beside Milton's. In general, Renaissance epic and 
tragedy are lifeless failures. French tragedy, as it 
finally took form, is a very different thing from 
Oreek tragedy. Milton, and Milton only, succeeded 
in producing living and beautiful poems in correct 
classical forms. And into these classic forms he 
poured the Intensest spirit of the Protestant movement. 
No one carried to bolder logical conclusions the first 
principle of Protestantism, the interpretation of Scrip- 
ture by the unfettered individual reason and con- 
science. The completeness with which he accepted 
the right of individual interpretation separated him 
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from the religions bodies aroaod bim, while the 
rigour with which he still clung to the Bible kept 
him out of touch with the latter ratioualism of the 
age. There was no room in Milton's later poems for . 
the Flatonism of Spenser which lingers in Comus. 
Hellenic thought and Hebraic revelation come into 
harsh conflict in Paradise Segaitied, when Christ 
arraigns what Satan has so eloquently and sym- 
pathetically described. 

Even while Milton wrote, the spiritual atmosphere, 
religious, political, and artistic, had changed around 
him. To realise the change, one has only to turn 
from — 

" Of Mmi's first disobedience and the fruit," &c, 
or — 

" Hail H0I7 Light, OfTspriug of Heaveo," &c., 
to— 

" In thriving arts long since had Holland gronn, 

Crouching at home and cruel when abroad ; 

Scarce leaving us the means to claim our own ; 

Our King they courted, and our merchants awed." 

The spirit of the age that was past, with its passion- 
ate pursuit of high if somewhat narrow ideals, re- 
ligious, political, and artistic, is not reflected more 
clearly in Milton's elevated diction, and the imagin- 
ative structure of his poems, small and great, than 
that of the age of reason, toleration, and constitu- 
tional discussion is^n Dryden's vigorous conversa- 
tional style, and his alert and acute ratiocination in 
verse. 



CHAPTER V. 

ENQLISB PROSE. 

ISI O^MABSDin"— ^BATOM— 



Thb review of English prose ' in the preceding volume 
of this series closed with the great name of Hooker. 
In the Ecclesiastical Polity, English prose, 
though not yet without faults of cnmbrous- 
ness and difTusenees, for the first time grappled suc- 
cessfully with the task of setting forth in lucid, 
weighty, and harmonious periods a sustained philo- 
sophic ai^ument, and, so doing, established its right 
to take the place of Latin even for learned purposes, 

* Minto, A MamuU of Engliih Prote lAUrature, 3rd ed., EdiD- 
burgh, 188B ; SftinUbury, Misabtthan lUeTaiurt, 1B03, Shvrl Hit- 
lory, 1898 ; Craii, SnjZwA Proie Sdecliam, vol. iL, London, 1898 ; 
Chambers, Cydopadia of English lAUratitn, ed, David Patrick, 
EdiQ., 1901-3. 
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useful as it might be to Tetoio the latter for works 
addressed solely to the world of scholars. 

The note which Hooker struck, the note of gravity 
aud dignity, remained the dominant one throughout 
at any rate that portion of the seventeenth 
century with which this volume deals. 
Prose, like poetry, felt the strain of the growii^ 
seriousness and combativeness of the age, the increas- 
ing intellectuality of temper. Pure poetry is some* 
what of an exotic in the seventeenth century; even 
Milton's purest poetry is his earliest. Both poetry 
and prose are enlisted in the service of religious 
controversy or the growing interest in science and 
philosophy. The earlier seventeenth century cannot 
be called an age of prose, in the sense that its temper 
is prosaic. It was not, like the next age, suspicious 
of enthusiasm ; enthusiasm was too mnch the ur it 
breathed. But that enthusiasm was not, as in the 
years which produced the Faerie Queme or Shake- 
speare's historical plays, the joyous enthusiasm of a 
nation awakened to a sense of its own greatness 
and the charm of letters, and not yet profoundly 
divided against itself. It is inquiring and comba- 
tive, fanatical sometimes, often satirical and scornful, 
melancholy, occasionally mystical, hardly, even arro- 
gantly, intellectual. Learning is its idol, " an immoder- 
ate hydroptic thirst of learning." The old learoii^, 
scholastic and traditional, subtle and aigumentative, 
revives with vigour in the work of the ecclesiastical 
and theological controversialists at the very time 
that in the writings of Bacon and Hobbes the new 
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spirit of inquiry^ distrastful of enthosiasm and dis- 
trustful of tradition, is growing active. Such an ^e 
naturally begot a rich and strong but varied prose. 
To a uniform and perfect medium, like that which 
Balzac, Descartes, and Pascal evolved in France, it 
did not attain. Yet the prose of the early seventeenth 
century has great qualities. It has the freshness of 
forms which have not yet become stereotyped and 
conventional. Its writers know how to mingle col- 
loquial vigour with dignified and serious eloquence, 
racy Saxon with musical Latin polysyllables In 
splendour of poetic imagery and harmony, the best 
|lrose of Donne and Taylor and Milton aad Browne* 
has been only occasionally equalled since. Bacon 
has hardly a rival in condensed felicity of phrase 
and wealth of illustration, and Hobbes's pr(»e is as 
clear^ forcible, and formed a style as :has ever been- 
used in philosophic exposition. The prose of the 
seventeenth century is not to be dismissed as un- 
formed by Arnold's coniparison of extracts from Chap- 
man and Milton with Dryden's prefaces. Neither 
Chapman nor Milton is quite a characteristic writer. 
The seventeenth century is the first great period of 
modern English prose, while it was forming under, 
dasstcal, but independent of French, influence. The 
advance which it made after the Eestoration in uni-, 
formity, elegance, and ease was not made without a. 
corresponding loss in freshness, harmony, dignity, and 
poetic richness of phraseology. 

No better proof of what has been said regarding 
the subordiaation of the purely literary to other 
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interests could be found than the work of the great 
thinker and author who meets ue on the 
threshold of the century, Francis Bacon ^ 
(1561-1626), whose life and public career neea baraiy 
be detailed here, was as careful a student of the art 
of clear, dignified, and perauasive utterance as of any 
other of the many fields of inquiry his restless mind 
surveyed. The Colours of Good and Evil (1597) — 
which, with the first draft of the Essays, was his 
earliest literary publication, — and the Fronms of 
Formalities and Elegancies, show, what is equally 
clear from everything he wrote, how consotously he 
studied to speak and to write effectively. But it 
was not for the sake of style that Bacon studied 
style. He recognised how frequently " the greatest 
orators, ... by observing their well-graced forms 
of speech, lose the volubility of application." He 
condemned the Ciceronians of the Renaissance, who 
"began to hunt more after words than matter, and 
more after the choiceness of the phrase, and tha 
round and clear composition of the sentence, and the 
sweet falling of the clauses, and the varying and 
illustration of their works with tropes and figures, 
than after the weight of matter, worth of subject, 
soundness of argument, life of invention, and depth 
of judgment." Style to Bacon is an instrument of I 
power — a means by which to commend his policy 

yWorJci, ad. Spedding, Ellis, and Heath, 14 Tola., London, 1867- 
1jB74. Life b; S. B. Gardiner, D. of iV. S. Innumerable studies, 
including L^ and Philotophy, Nicol, 18S0 {PkUoiophie Classict), 
/Boom, Dean Church, 1884 (Men of LeOert). 
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to atatesiufiQ and sovereigns, his new instrnment for 
unlocking the secrets of nature to scholars at home 
and abroad. 

The earliest of Bacon's papers which have been 
preserved — An Advertisement toucMng the Controver- 
sies of the Chwrch (1589) — has all the 
cbaiacteristicB of his later work, — breadth 
and subtlety of thought, gravity, heightened by the 
tinge of archaism in the diction, the well-built 
seutences, now long, now short, as occasion demands, 
never getting out of hand, the perfectly chosen phrase, 
the felicitous illustrations and quotations. There is 
not an "empty" or "idle" word. "His hearers," 
Jonson tells us, " could not laugh or look aside from 
him without loss." His readers cannot afford to over- 
look a word if they would appreciate his ailment 
or do justice to his art as a writer; though they will 
recognise in it an art that is always conscious of its 
end and in methods a little over-elaborate, Neither 
in rhetoric not diplomacy did Bacon ever recognise, 
with Pascal, that there is an " esprit de finesse " which 
can achieve more than studied method, that "la vrate 
Eloquence se moque de I'^loquence." Bacon excites 
our admiration: he never carries us away. 

The Ad/oancement of Learning (1605) is in the same 
closely reasoned persuasive style, but more elabfprate 
Advancement "^ ^^ rhetoiic. The fiist book 
ofi^ming. brilliant popular Apologia for learnSir 
After a eulc^ of the king, characteristic of i 
age, but which Bacon alone could have penned, h& 
proceeds to meet the detractors of learning, whethei 
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divines or politicians, on their own ground, with 
arguments consciously adapted to "popular estima- 
tion and conceit," expounding texts and meeting 
text with text, example with example, developing 
in approved rhetorical style the most telling "topics" 
his well-stored mind had at command. The analysis 
that follows, of the errors which have misled learn- 
ing, is more pregnant with valuable su^estions. 
But the whole book is confessedly a brilliant and 
ingenious " concio ad populum." In the second 
book he addresses himself more serioosly to his 
main task, a review of the existing state of know- 
ledge and its more patent detects, than which, per- 
haps, nothing he wrote is a more vivid reflection of 
Bacon's mind — his wide-ranging view (more ample 
than exact in detail) ; bis fertility of suggestions, often 
fruitful anticipations, if not seldom fantaatio ; his 
exact and discriminating phraseology, and his wealth 
of felicitous illustration, surprising and illuminatii^ 
analogies. In science and philosophy Bacon was, 
indeed, nothing so much as a thrower-out of bril- 
liant and fertile suggestions, and the stater and re- 
stater in startling and far -shining phrases of one 
or two central ideas. Of these almost all are fore- 
shadowed in The AdvaTieerrient of Learning. For the 
actual formulation of a logic of science he did less 
than Kepler and Galileo, because he knew less of 
the actual methods of science. The methods which he 
describes in the Sylva Sylvarwm, (1627), a collection 
of notes in natural history published posthumously, 
and in the New Atlantis (1627), a brief sketch of an 
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imaginary republic, and the results which he antid- 
pates (transabstantiationa of all kinds, including the 
making of gold), show what a remote glimpse he had 
caught of the promised land into which Kepler and 
Gilbert and Clalileo were already entered. His notes 
interest oaly by their phrasing, as when he concludes 
that the celestial bodies are made of true fire or flame, 
which " with Chem is durable and oonsistent and in 
his natural place; but with us is a stranger and 
momentary and impure : like Vulcan that halted with 
his fall" 

In the Essays (1597-1612-1625) Bacon had the 
advantage of dealing with a snbject which be had 
studied more closely and experimentally 
than he did physical science. To under- 
stand human nature and how to manage it was his 
constant endeavour, though the motive for which be 
studied it and sought advancement was leisure, and 
opportunity for scientific research. The Essays are the 
fullest and finest expression of the practical wisdom he 
had acquired from study, experience, and meditation. 
Profound wisdom, and practical shrewdness amounting 
almost to cunning, are mingled in them with satire and 
rich meditative eloquence. His master in political 
philosophy is MachiaveUi, the first " to throw aside the 
fetters of medisevalism and treat politics inductively." 
The effect is seen in such essays as that on "Of 
Greatness of Kingdoms and Estates," " Of Simula- 
tion and Dissimulation," " Of Great Places," " Of 
Cunning," " Of Suspicion," and " Of Negotiating." 
With scientific detachment he notes every means, 
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important or trifling, worthy or ignoble, by which 
human nature is worked on, power acquired and main- 
tained. There was, undoubtedly, in Bacon a certain 
d^ree of moral obliquity as well as weakness. But 
ho was humane, and by no means without ideals. 
Behind all his worldly ambition and crooked policies 
lay an ideal enthusiasm for knowledge ; and he was 
acutely sensitive to both moral and religious motives. 
The tone of the Essays is not throughout that of cold 
scientific analysis. Only one side of his nature is 
represented by such essays as those named. Those 
"Of Truth," "Of Death," "Of Unity in Heligion," 
" Of Eevenge," " Of Friendship," bear witness to 
another; while others, such as those "Of Regiment 
of Health," " Of Plantations," " Of Masks and 
Triumphs, " Of Gardens," are delightful results of 
that wide range of interest, of curious inquiry, which 
is the chief characteristic of Bacon's thought, as felici- 
tous illustration is of his style. 

The spirit of the Essays, the analytic, unsenti- 
mental, though not undignified, somewhat Machia- 
vellian temper, is that in which he com- 
Hemj iL ^^^^^ j^.^ History of Henry VII. (1622). 
It is a careful, sympathetic study of a king who played 
the game of ruling a state with both wisdom and 
subtlety. Bacon's style is, as befits the form of the 
work, plainer than in the essays ; as pregnant as ever, 
but less rich in illustration. Tet here, too, he does 
not disdain a happy figure. " He did make that war 
rather with an olive-branch than a laurel-branch 
in his hand." " For his wars were always to him 
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as a mine of treaBure of a strange kind of ore: 
iron at the top and gold and silver at the bottom." 

Bacon's Sssaya are not the only literature of the 
kind which has come down to ns from the seven- 
teenth centniy. Ben Jonaon's Discoveries,^ 
like Bacon's, are collections of notes and 
aphorisms on various subjects, cohering at times into 
regular short essays. In the earlier editions of the 
Essays, it must be remembered, the note or aphorism 
character was more obvious than in the later ones. 
Jonson's never received the final shaping and polish- 
ing which Bacon's passed through. 

The essays of each are what might be expected 
from the character, tastes, and life of the two men. 
Bacon is the statesman, and inductive student of 
nature and human nature, — one who has mingled 
in great affairs, and moved in h^h circles. His 
Essays are a manual for princes and statesmen. 
Jonson is the poet and student, poor and a little 
embittered, looking out on life with a clear and 
manly gaze, but chiefiy interested in letters, and 
the place assigned to the man of letters. Jonson's 
morality is robuster than Bacon's, but then he writes . 
from the study, not from the court. His tendency is 
not towards compliancy, but rather to petulant arro- 
gance. He inveighs against envy and calumny, and 
pours contempt on courtiers, critics, and bad poets. 
But it is on literature that he writes most at length, 

■ Ed. F. E. Scbelling, Boston, 1SS2, and in The Templt CSaaict, 
Lond., 1866. For a criticiam see Swinburne's Study of Sen Jonton, 
Loud., 1889. 
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and what he has to say is altogether excellent — ^the 
first really valuable notes on style and composition 
which we have. Beginning with De Stylo, he has 
a complete essay on what he calls " Eloquentia," 
which covers prose composition as a whole, especi- 
ally as supplemented by some notes on epistolary 
style. Laborious practice and judicious reading are 
the means of acquiring a good style, which consists, in 
Swift's phrase, of " proper words in proper places." 
"Beady writing makes not good writing, but good 
writing brings on ready writing." Such maxims are 
an index to Jonson's own practice. We recognise in 
them the author of the carefully ordered, closely knit, 
consciously elaborated comedies. He admires in Bacon 
what it was his own endeavour to attain to ; and con- 
demns in Shakespeare a facility he never himself 
enjoyed. 

In many of hia critical dogmata, it must be re- 
membered, Jonson is simply reproducing classical and 
Italian precepts. In hia ideal estimate of the poet, 
the importance he attaches to training (Exercitatio, 
Imitatio, Lectio) as well as " natural wit," his 
exaltation of Aristotle (" what other men did by 
chance or custom, he doth by reason"), his concep- 
tion of the proper end of comedy, Jonson is the 
scholar and critic of the Kenaissance. But, indeed, 
the Jonson of the Discoveries is throughout the Jonson 
of the plays and poems. There is the same high and 
courteous idealism, passing too readily into arrogant 
self-assertion, the same learning and industry, the 
same strength and fulness without charm of style. 
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JonsoD has not Bacon's fine rhetoric, hia abundant 
illnstrations and images. Bat hia prose is well 
phrased, and, by its happy mingling of short and 
long sentences, acquires an easy and dignified 
movement. 

The work which Hooker began, the statement 
and defence of the Anglican position against Eome 
Diabui- 0° the one hand and Geneva on the other, 
jndrnna. ^j^jj ^ Superabundance of learning, and 
in grave, elaborate, and sonorous style, was con- 
tinued in the seventeenth century by a series 
of contpoversialists and preachers. To Lancelot 
Andrewea^ (1556-1626), indeed, the Laudian school 
looked back with hardly less reverence than to 
Hooker. A scholar who had mastered fifteen lan- 
guages, and was famiKar with the whole range of 
patristic theolc^y, he was not only a controversialist 
able to enter the lists with Bellarmiue, but, during the 
last years of Elizabeth and the first of James, the 
greatest preacher of his day, " Stella predicantium." 
His method is characteristic both of his age and of 
the poeition which he claimed for the Charch whose 
representative he was. In all the preaching of the 
day the sermon took the form of a minute analysis 
of the text, word hy word, with a view to eliciting its 
full significance, doctrinal and practical. But to this 
exposition Andrewes brought, not the narrow, rigid 
interpretation of orthodox Calvinism, but all the re- 

' SermonB (in six vola ) and other works, ad. J. P. Wilson, in 
Ltbrary of Anglo-Cathdia Theology, Oxford, 1841-G4. Study by 
North in Clastie Pnacheri of the Englith Chwvk, Loud., 1678. 
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sources of patristic learning, his aim being to elicit 
what he considers the primitive and catholic signifi- 
cance. Tracking every word to its last lair, it is not 
strange that in the fashion of the time he often quib- 
bles and plays on it, " If it be not Immanuel, it will 
be Immanu — hell ; ... if we have Him, and God by 
Hitn, we need no more : Immanuel and Immanu — all" 
A modern reader misses a well-marshaUed, lucidly- 
developed argument. He feels, as in reading the con- 
troversial literature of the day, that he cannot get 
enough away from the parts to survey the whole. 
Yet Andrewes' sermons have a charm of their own, 
if one is not too entirely out of sympathy with the 
thought to care for reading sermons at aU. His style 
is colloquial, even careless, but saturated with biblical 
and patristic phraseology ; and the unction which these 
phrases had for himself be communicates to hia reader, 
and doubtless did so in a still higher degree to his 
audience. 

John Donne' (1573-1631), satirist, amorist, soldier, I 
courtier, and finally (1615) priest and ascetic, the elo- 
q uent Dean of St Pa ul's, was a scholar I 
hardly inferior, in profundity and variety 
of learning, to Andrewes. "An immoderate hydroptic 
thirst of learning " had been, ho complained, a barrier 
to his worl^x^dJiftncement in early life. His transition 
from the^omanis^which he inherited from a distin- 
guished ancestry, to (Anglicanisi^ was dictated per- 

' iXXX. Sermom .- Life by Widlim, IBiO. HVJb, Altord, 6 yoU., 
London, 1839; leit csreleeslj edited. Studies b; Lightfoob in 
Ctattio Freaehers, <ta., uid Beecbiug, Rdigio Laid, Lond., 1902. 
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haps by ambitious motives, bat was not effected without 
a thorough study of the points at issue. He assisted 
Morton in his coutroveisies with Borne, and bis first 
published work was a learned and acute defence of 
the royal supremacy, the Faeudo - Martyr (1609), a 
closely reasoned treatise, unadorned with anything of 
his later eloquence. Accordingly, his method as a 
preacher does not differ essentially from that of 
Audrewes. He divid es and anb divides his text, and 
where the question is a refined one of doctrine or 
conduct, he fol lows the o rth odox scent through a not 
always lucid labyrinth of fathers and doctors. But 
his eloquence has a broader sweep than Andrewes. It 
is less colloquial, less dependent on the unction of 
scriptural and pious phrases. When he disentangles 
himself from definitions and controversy to bring 
home to his bearers a doctrine or an admonition, his 
style becomes irradiated with the glow of a bizarre 
and powerful im^ination. He has dramatic touches 
that remind one of Webster, and passages of glowing, 
sonorous, periodic eloquence not surpassed by Bur^ 
But such passages of pure eloquence are perhaps rare. 
The scholastic subtlety and learning with which the 
uiost impressive passages are generally i^terwov^h, 
effective in their own day, militate against any wide 
enjoyment of Donne's intense and imaginative elo- 
quence to-day. 

Donne died in 1632, before he bad received the 
bishopric to which he was designated by Laud and 
Charles. In 1633, the attention of the former, ever 
on the outlook for talent when conjoined with a con- 
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formiDg spirit, was attracted to a young Cambridge 
Fellow, who had taken the place oi a friend in the 
pulpit of St Paul's and amazed his hearers by the 
luxuriant beauty of his eloquence. Jeremy Taylor' 
(1613-1667), as a pure orator, a master 
of clear, flowing, picturesque, and poetic 
language, has perhaps no rival except Buskin. He 
was only twenty-one when, as Perse FeEow of Goa- 
■?iUe and Caius College, he was taken up by Laud 
and sent to Oxford to study divinity and casuistry. 
He was made a Fellow of All Souls (1636) and rector 
of Uppingham (1638), and took part in the contro- 
versies of the day, attackiag the Boman Catholics 
in the Sermon on Gunpowder Treason (1638), and re- 
plying to the Puritans in 0/ the Sacred Order of 
Bpiaeqpaci/ (1642). In sermons preached at Upping- 
ham, and apparently in conversations with Spencer 
Compton, Earl of Korthampton, he had formed the 
conception and laid the foundation of his first work 
of edification, The Greai Exemplar — a life of Christ 
arranged and commented on — which was not published 
till 1649, During the Civil Wars and the first years 
of the Commonwealth Taylor found a haven in Wales, 
where he taught in a school, and acted as chaplain to 
Lord and Lady Carbery, residing in their house, Golden 
Grove. Here he wrote and published his Liberty of 
Prophesying (1647). Here he delivered the golden and 

■ Wm-ki, ed. Eeber, 15 vols,, LoDd., 1820-22 ; ed. Eden, 10 Tok., 
Lend., 1847-54; Oob^, Jeremy Taylor, lSOi{E'ngluh Men of Letterl) ; 
Tultoch, Satiomd TktiiUigy, Loud., 1872; Alfred Barry in Clauia 
Preacheri, t(«. 
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famous sermons which ultimately made up the Eniaviot 
(1655), and here he wrote the works by which he 
is probably best known to-day, his Roly Livivg (1650) 
and Soly Dying (1651), as well as other more contro- 
versial treatises. A Discourse of Friendship (1657) 
was addressed to "the most ingenious and excellent 
Mrs Katherine Philips," better known as the match- 
less Orinda. The Ductor Dubitantium, oa which he 
spent so much labour, his magnvm opus in the rather 
barren field of casuistry, was published in 1660. The 
last years of the Commonwealth were years of trouble 
and bereavement, and although the Ilestoration brought 
greater temporal prosperity, the hard fate which sent 
him to struggle with Presbyterians in the north of 
Ireland prevented that prosperity from spelling happi- 
ness and leisure for congenial work. He died in 1667- 
It was not an altc^ther unkind fate which cut short 
the career that Laud had mapped out for Taylor. His 
strength did not really lie in the kind of argumenta- 
tive, doctrinal, controversial preaching of Andrewes 
and Donne, which he would have had to cultivate as 
a champion of the Anglican Church. His contro- 
versial works are the least interesting of his writings. 
The Liberty ({f Prophesying is the most valuable because 
it handles the largest question, and is an expression of 
temperament, not merely a product of learning. £ven 
so it can easily be overrated. It is a symptom rather 
than a cause of the growth of liberality in thoughtful 
minds, which the bitter and endless religious contro- 
versies were accelerating. Chillingworth and Hales 
are more thoroughgoing representatives of the move- 
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ment, and indeed Jeremy Taylor's thought probably 
owes a good deal to the former. Keither controversy 
nor casuistry was the latter's forU, but edification, the 
exposition in eloquence of unsurpassed poetic richness 
of the beauty of holiness, the folly and misery of sin, 
the vanity of life, as these appeared to a nature of 
greater delicacy and purity of feeling than strength 
and originality of intellect, and endowed with an 
almost Shakespearean wealth of language. Liberated 
from the thorns of scholastic theology and patristic 
quotations, with which the sermons of Andrewes and 
Donne are beset, Jeremy Taylor is able to develop his 
own ardent and refined thought in sentences compara- 
tively simple and direct in structure and balance, but 
matchlessly full in Sow, and in imagery shot with all 
the colours of a poetic imagination. If he quotes, it is 
not to fix a definition or indicate^nd refute an error so 
much as to enrich the setting of his own thought, and 
the quotation is as often from the poets of Greece and 
Borne as from the Fathers. No preacher of the day 
is more golden - mouthed than Jeremy Taylor. If 
he is not, nevertheless, widely read, it is because of 
the limitatiou of his thought and the somewhat 
Sunday-school character of his ethical teaching. He 
hardly comes into close enough contact with the 
realities and conditions of everyday lifa 

There was no lack of either sermons or treatises 
on the Puritan side of the controversy which agitated 
the century. Not many, however, belong to literature. 
Whoever has turned over the pages of the endless 
sermons preached by Scottish and other divines be- 
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fore the House of Commoiis will not find mucsh to 
reward hie aearch, though he muat sdmire the in- 
genuity with which the duty of reforming the Church 
on Presbyterian lines is extracted from the most 
unlikely texts. A man of very real literary power, 
however, and a good representative of the strength) 
of Puritanism when directed to moral and not purely 
ecclesiastical questions, was Thomas Adams ^ (1612- 
1653), a member of the Calvinist and 
Puritan wing of the Anglican Church, On 
matters of Church order his tone is quite moderate. 
He speaks of " the comely ceremonies " of the Church, 
and defends public prayer against the over-exaltation 
of preaching. Indeed he would seem to have been 
dispossessed by the Commonwealth. To attribute the 
poverty of his later days to Laud, as the I>ictiona'r}/ 
of Naiioncd Biography does, hardly fits the dates. We 
know, indeed, comparatively little of his life. His 
sphere as a preacher included Bedfordshire, Bucks, 
and London. 

Adams' strength lies in his vigorous and colloquial 
yet by no means unlearned denunciation of sin. He 
comes to much closer quarters with wrong-doing in 
its concrete manifestations, especially of injustice and 
oppression, than the refined and ideal Taylor. His 
style is the best example, till we come to Bunyan, of 
what could be done in handling effectively and ar- 
tistically the colloquialism of the pamphlet writers. 
It is direct, pithy, racy, and full of felicitous, homely 
metaphors, but without any of the refined beauty of 
' Worii, Loud., 162B. 
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colour or rhythm which ahinee in Jeremy Taylor's. 
Yet an analysis of one of his quaintly titled sermons, 
as The WhUe Devil or The Hypocrite Uneated, will 
yield perhaps more practical su^estion and trenchant 
exposure of vice than a similar treatment of a dis- 
course preached at Qolden Grove. 

The Broad Churchmen of the day are most ade- 
quately represented by Ghillingworth and Hales. In 
Brmd ckarA- them the growing spirit of moderation and 
ckOMnfmriK tolcration speaks in plain and straight- 
forward language. Their common endeavour is to 
find a basis of agreement for Christians in such 
points as are "few and clear." William Chilling- 
worth ' (1602-1644) was converted to Bomanism, and 
reconverted by bis own studies and the arguments 
of Laud, He summed up his position in The Religion 
of the Prote»ta7Ua a Safe Way to Salvation (1637). In 
a plain, weighty, nervous style, rising at times to 
rugged eloquence, he defends the Bible as the sole 
source of religious knowledge, and the Apostles' Creed 
as containing all that is necessary to salvation. 

If Chillingworth was driven into moderation by 
Bomanism, John Hales ^ (1584-1656) was sent in 
the same direction by Calvinism. He 
attended the famous Synod of Bort to 
report the proceedings to the English ambassador. 
The result of what he saw there of theological in- 
tolerance was that he " bid John Calvin good-night," 

' TPotjU, S vols., 1838. TaUoch, op. eit. 

* Oolden JUmaim, ed. (with Life) bj Bish^ ^_ ^ '■''^T; re. 
printed and enUreed, 1873 and 1688. Tul' 
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and expressed in the plainest language his contempt 
for the infallibility of councils and universal belief 
as a test of truth, — " human authority at the strongest 
is but weak, but the multitude ia the weakest part 
of human authority " ; while in his tract on Sckism. and 
Schismatics, which was not to the taste of Laud 
(though Hales's explanations or c|ualifications were 
accepted as satisfactory), he was ec|ually blunt as to 
the authority of the Church, " which is none." 

These friends of Lord Falkland were the heralds 
of later toleration and the appeal to reason and 
reason only, and their plain clear style was the 
reflection of their thought. The controversy between 
Anglicanism and Homanism, appealing not only to 
ontnmrtt- Scripture but to history and the Fathers, 
uaim. overshadowed during the whole of James's 
and the first part of Charles's reign the conflict with 
Puritanism. That conflict was carried on with other 
weapons than the pen ; and it was not till the Long 
Parliament met that the Marpreiate controversy was 
renewed in fiercer tones than under Elizabeth, and 
that the Anglican Church awoke to the fact that her 
most serious antagonist was not Borne. From the 
mass of pamphlets which began to pour from the press 
after 1640, Hall's SuToble EemonUramx in Favour <^ 
Episcopacy (1640) and Jeremy Taylor's Episcopacy 
Asserted (1643) are still known, at any rate, by name; 
but the moat famous are those on which Milton ^ set the 

» Prote World, ed. Tolaod, 1898 ; rep. 17S8 and 176S ; ed. 
noDB^g^^ia^i^gJldier, 1833, Mitford, 1851. St John, 4 vols., 
,J^^848-B3 Th^tf,'*'^'''!''^*'''* ''*' bsan frequeuU; edited Bepar- 
atelj, and tha rnumKe^^^"""'™' *'"■■ 
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impresa of his unique, intense, and exalted personality. 
The "dread voice," which had spoken already in 
Zycidaa, thundered in sublime and truculent periods 
against Episcopacy in Of Seformaiion in England 
dwrrt <1641), Of Prelaiical Episcopacy (1641), 
^"t*™"^' Animadversiona on (he BemmuirarU^ De- 
fence against Smeciymnwus (a scuirilous onslaught 
upon Hall), the Season of Church OovemmeTit urged 
against Prelaty (1644), and an Apology for Smedym- 
nuus (1642). The Season of Church Oovemment is 
brightened by an eloquent apologia for entering on 
controversy, and a discusaion of the forms appropriate 
for a great poem, and of the high function of poetry. 
The Apology for Smectymnuus contains a similar 
parenthetic defence of his own character, his college 
career, and his life of studious retirement at Horton — 
passages in which prose of an exalted beauty that has 
no parallel outside the prophetic books in the English 
Bible is found aide by side with abuse unmeasured, 
pedantic, and even petty. 

Milton did not long keep in line with his Preaby- 
terian friends. In the Areopagitica, A Speech for the 
Liberty of Unlicensed Printing (1644), the noblest, 
purest, most restrained and ordered of hia prose writ- 
ings, it is already for him almost " out of controveray 
that biahopa and presbyters are the same to us, both 
name and thing." And it was not a purely abstract 
zeal for liberty of thought which evoked his eloquent 
appeal and aroused his impatience of preabytera, but 
the desire to speak his mind freely on a subject that 
touched him closely ; for in the same year he issued 
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without licence an enlarged version of bia Doctrine 

arid JHseipline oflHvorce, which had appeared in 1642, 

and he followed it up with two expository 

and one controversial pamphlet on the 

same subject. The boldness which the Divorce 

pamphlets revealed did not forsake Milton aa the 

£ebellion advanced. He identified himself with the 

extreme wing of the Independents, placed bis faith 

in the Btrone man Cromwell, and became 

Begiddt. . " .... , , 

the champion of regicide in pamphlets, 
Latin and English. Of the former the most famous 
was the De/enm pro PoptUo ATi^licano (1651) against 
Claude Somaise or Salmasius, of the latter the 
M&onoklasies (1649) and Tenure of Kings and Magis- 
trates (1649). At the very moment of the Restoration 
he published his Ready and Easy Way to Establish a 
Free Coinmonvjealih (1660), denouncing servitude to 
kings and planning government by a perpetual par- 
liament presiding over almost independent county 
councils. 

Through Milton's prose pamphlets runs the same 
double strain — the classical and the biblical — which 
blend and conflict in his poetry. On matters of re- 
ligion and church government he is for the Bible 
as the sole guide, without respect for tradition or coun- 
cils, interpreted by the individual reason subject to 
no authority that has any power beyond instruction, 
admonition, and reproof. In matters political he can 
appeal to the Bible also. Kings are unlawful because 
Christ forbade his followers to exercise lordship ; but 
his ground principle is that of the Levellers, who, 
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Edwards declared in his Qangrmna (1646), "go from 
the laws and constitution of kingdoms, and will be 
governed b7 rules according to nature and right 
reason," To Milton, io like manner, " the law of 
nature is the only law of laws truly and properly 
to all mankind fundamental : the banning and the 
end of all government: to which no parliament or 
people that will thoroughly reform but must have 
recourse." And to the defence of this position, and 
the deDunciation of kings, be brought the temper 
and the " topics " of classical antiquity, the sentiment 
which made Hobbes declare, "I think I may truly 
say, there was never anything so dearly bought as 
these Western parts have bought the learning of the 
Greek and Latin tongues." 

But MiltoD was not one of the great thinkers of 
the century. He had not the philosophic breadth 
of Hooker, or the penetrating if limited vision of 
Hobbes. His pamphlets are read not for their 
political wisdom, or because they represent the feel- 
ing of the great mass of Englishmen on either side, 
but because of the high and confident temper of their 
faith in freedom and reason, the deep interest of 
the "autobiographical oases," and the strength and 
beauty of their prose. Milton's prose is pedantic in 
structure and frequently scurrilous in phraseology, 
but it rises to heights English prose has not often 
attained. His command of word, phrase, and figure, 
learned and poetical, homely and sublime, is un- 
limited; and if the rhythm of his sentences is not 
as regular as Hooker's and Browne's, or so flowing 
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as Taylor'a, it has at its best a larger compass, and 
in none is the poet's fine ear for musical combina- 
tions of consonants and vowels so obvious. Bich in 
prose poetry as English literature is, it has nothing 
that in sustained elevation of thought and splendoar 
of phrase snrpaases Areopagitica, 

A form of prose literature which touches the 
sermon literataie of the seventeenth century on the 
one hand and its comedy on the other is the character 
sketches su^ested by the Gkaraders of Theophrastns. 
Bishop Hall,^ the trenchant Anglican 
preacher and controversialist, who, like 
Donne, had begun his career as a satirist, was one of 
the earliest in the field with his Characters of Virtues 
and Vices (1608), — the " penurious book of characters " 
to which Milton refers contemptnously, — avowedly 
modelled on the Greek. They are written with the 
vigour and point, if also with the want of any high 
distinction, which belong to Hall's work in 
general. The virtues especially suffer from 
the abstract handling, which is the weakness of the 
Characters generally. It is only occasionally that they 
are enlivened by concrete detail or happy imi^e, as 
when he says of the Good Magistrate, in a figure that 
recalls Bacon, " Displeasure, Revenge, Eecompense 
stand on both sides the bench, but he scorns to turn 
his eye towards them, looking only right forward at 
Equity, which stands full before him." In treating of 

' Worii, ed. Rev. Josiah Pratt, 10 vola., Lond., 1808; Petar 
HaU, 12 voU., Lond., 1837-39; Eev. Philip Wfoter, 10 voti., Ox- 
ford, 1863. 
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the Vices, Hall is the trenchaot satirist who wrote 
Vifyidemiarium, somewhat subdued. He gets his 
blows home io a style which ia vigorous and effective. 
In Sir Thomas Overbury's* Characters {1614), the 
type of this particular klad of literature was more 
definitely fixed than by Hall. Overbury's 
origiDal Characters were added to by vari- 
ous hands, and they became the model of succeeding 
attempts. To get a witticism into every sentence 
was the ambition of the writers, and the result is 
often very strained. But seventeenth-century wit, it 
it is often fantastical to and beyond the verge of 
absurdity, passes readily into poetry. Overbury's Fair 
and Happy Milkmaid is quite a little pastoral ; and in 
the Microcosmographde (1628) of John Earfe* (1601 ?- 
1665), the friend of Falkland and Clarendon, and 
Bishop, after the Bestoration, of Worcester and of 
Salisbury, observation, true wit, sense, and feeling are 
all blended. The tone is infinitely pleasantei than 
the hard and arrc^nt satire of Overbuiy. Their 
closest parallel in the combination of wit, feeling, 
and philosophy are the poetic characters, the Zede- 
printen (1626) of the Dutch poet Huyghens, who 
strikes at times, however, a higher note. But Earle's 
characters are sympathetically studied and artistic- 

' WotU, ed. (with lito) by Kmbault, Lond., 18EB. Chanuitrt in 
Moriey's QKaraettr WTUingi of Ae Sectnteenlh Century, Lond., 1891 
{QirUbrooIx Library). 

' The MieroootraograpkU passed through Uiree editions in 1623. 
The Grst edition containea Gfty-fonr characters, the siiUi (163G} 
eeventy.eight. The most elaborate edition is that ot A. 8. West, 
Lond., I8S3. Mortey, <ip. oil. 
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ally drawu. A Child, A Grave Diviji^, A Young Saw 
Preacher, A Discontented Man, A Downright 
Scholar, are good examples of his range — 
poetic, dignified, satiric, and humorouB. Hia Ati- 
tiquary, compared with Scott's Jonathan Oldbuck, 
shows the limitations of the author's sympathies, 
and also of the kind. The ahstract character at 
its hast will not bear comparison with the concreter 
creations of the later essay and novel. - 

Analysis of character and criticism of life connect 
the Characters with the pamphlet literature of the 
later sixteenth century, and with (he comedy of 
Jonson and Afiddleton. They connect them also with 
such works as the Anatomy of Mdancholy (1621) of 
Robert Burton^ (1577-1639), whose life was spent in 
omnivorous reading at Christ Church, Oxford. The 
novel had not yet appeared to absorb all tliis critical 
tendency, which has a much more legitimate outlet in 
prose than poetry. Accordingly we find it 
. abounding in works that are, or profess to 
be, scientific, and which show distinctly the influence 
of the great essayist and informal critic of life Mon- 
taigne. A more extraordinary book than the Anatomy 
of Melancholy is hardly to be found. It has a plan, 
although Sterne learned from it, as well as from 
Babelais, the art of digression which he used to such 
remarkable effect in Tristram Shandy. Burton's object 
is to analyse, describe in its effects, and prescribe 

' Anatomy of MeLartehrily, ed. Bev. A. R. Shilleto, witb preface 
b; A. U. Bullen, 3 vols. , Load., 1893. Host of the quotaliioiis are 
itkntiSed (uid verified. 
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for bnman melancholy. By melancholy he prac- 
tically meana, or comes to mean, uuhappiness, dis- 
content. His book is thus a surrey, enormonely 
erudite, occasionally eloquent, always shrewd, and 
quietly humorous, of " the ilia that flesh is heir to." 
Democritus Junior the author calls himself, after the 
phUosopher who, according to tradition, always 
laughed at the follies and vanities of mankind. In a 
long ironical and humorous preface, which contains 
the quintessence of the whole work, he gives some 
account of himself, and a broad survey of human 
misery. Thereafter he plunges into a systematic dis- 
cussion of the causes, symptoms, and cnre of melan- 
choly. This is followed by a more particular descrip- 
tion of Love Melancholj/ and Bdigious Melancholy. 
There is a certain parade of anatomy and medicine, 
bat the author takes a wider range than the merely 
medical. Everything is a cause of melancholy — God, 
the devil and other evil spirits, magicians and witches, 
nurses, education, study, &c. ; and on each and every 
one of these sources he dilates with an infinite dis- 
play of learning— there is not a sentence without a 
quotation — occasionally passages of real eloquence, and 
a never-failing undercurrent of irony. In the division 
entitled L<yve of Learning or Overmuch Study, with a 
IXgreesion of the Misery of Scholars and why the Muses 
are Melancholy, he discusses with a gusto, fully appre- 
ciated by Dr Johnson, who strikes the same note in 
The Vanity of Human Wishes, the sorrows of scholars, 
and cloaca with a vigorous, partly English, partly 
Latin, denunciation of Simony. He opens the dis- 
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cussioD of Love Melancholy, ^aio, with a serious and 
eloquent eulogy of Charity. Thereafter he proceeds 
to a diBcussion of " heroical love," elaborated especially 
froDi Latin poets and Italian writers, in a way that is 
not always edifying, hut closes — ironically or seriously, 
who can say ? — with the prescription of a happy 
marriage as the only cure for the woes of lovers. 
Burton's style, apart from its excess of quotation, has 
nothing particularly notable about it. It is simple, 
straightforward, and can be vigorous, but is not speci- 
ally distinguished in phrase or rhythm. 

Beauty of phrase and musical cadence are the 
charms which have given enduring life to the musings 
of an author not more learned than Burton, 
nor with more claim to he classed among 
the original thinkers of the century, but possessing in 
a higher degree the impassioned imagination of the 
poet. This was Sir Thomas Browne ^ (1605-1682) the 
antiquarian and philosophic doctor at Norwich, The 
son of a London merchant, Browne was educated at 
Oxford, but pursued his medical studies at Montpellier, 
Fadua, and Leyden. He returned to England in 1633, 
and practised for some time at Halifax in Yorkshire, 
where, in all probability, he composed the Mdigio 
Medici, a meditative and eloquent survey of his beliefs 
and sympathies. The work, circulating in manuscript 

' Workt, ed. Simon Wilkina, 3 vols., Loud., 1852. Retigui Medici, 
A Letter to a Friend, Ckriitian Morals, eA. William Alesander Green- 
hill, Lond., 1881. Um-Burtal and Oarden of Cyrua, ed. do., and 
completed by E. H. MaiBhall, 18EIS. Pater, Appreciationt, Lond., 
1889. Qoaae, Sir Thimiu Brovme, Loud., 1005 (Englith Men of 
letters). 
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waa published without authority in 1642, when it 
elicited a Bmall volume of Ohservatunis upon Seligio 
Medici (1643) by Sir Kenelm Digby (1603-1665). 
another enthusiast — as Browne was himself — for 
Btraoge phenomena and the mysteries of science. 
The first authorised edition of the Reliffio Meditsi 
appeared the same year, when it excited great interest, 
was translated into Latin, and circulated on the 
Continent Meantime Browne had settled at Norwich, 
where the rest of his life was spent in practice as a 
physician, and in study scientific and antiquarian. 
Of his private and family life details are preserved in 
the Gorrespondenee. His most elaborate contribution 
to science was the Pseudodoxia Epidemiea (1646), an 
examination of many accepted beliefs in the sphere 
of natural science. More occasional productions were 
the famous Rydriotapkia .- Urn Bwrial, or A Siaeourae 
of the Sepulchral Urna lately found at Norfolk (1658), 
The Garden of Cyrus (1658), the posthumous Christian 
Morals, and other short tracts. 

There is, it seema to me, more truth in Mr Pater's 
contrast between Browne and Pascal than in Mr 
Gosse's paralleL Nothing is further from the mind 
of the author of the Jtdigio Medici than any absolute 
separation of theology from science or philosophy. 
Theology rests on tradition, philosophy on free in- 
quiry ; but Browne is far from making the distinction 
lexical and complete. To his religious beliefs he had 
obtained by grace certainly, but also by " the law of 
mine own reason." The " wingy mysteries in divinity 
and airy subtleties in religion " transcend but do not 
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contradict reason {" they have not only been illuBtrated 
bnt maintained by ayll<^sm and the rule of reason "), 
and BO far from being willing to resign them to theol- 
ogians while he turns to science, they are his favourite 
sobject of meditation. " 'Tie my solitary recreation 
to pose my apprehension with these involved enigmas 
and riddles of the Trinity, with Incarnation and £e- 
aurrection." And when Browne turns from divinity 
to philosophy it is not to find, with Descartes and 
Kepler and Galileo, nature a mechanism, whose laws 
are to be deduced mathematically, a homeless world 
from which Pascal fled to the Ood of Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob, noi of the philosophers and men of scienca 
In nature Browne finds a second book wherein the 
hand of God may be traced. " ' Beware of Philosophy ' 
is a precept not to be received in too large a sense, 
for in the mass of nature there is a set of things that 
carry in their front, though not in capital letters yet 
in stenography and short characters, something of 
divinity, which to wiser reasons serve as luminaries 
in the abyss of knowledge, and to judicious beliefs as 
scales and roundles to mount the pinnacles and highest 
pieces of divinity." Browne's science is theological, 
his deepest interest in final causes. The miracles of 
religion do not surprise one who knows the marvels of 
nature and the miracles of his own lif& If Browne's 
Eeligio Medici startled the readers of his day, it was 
not in virtue of any divorce of reason from faith, but 
rather of the confident, rationalist though devout tone 
in which he approached questions religious and philo- 
sophical, — that, and the tolerant character of his 
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sympathies. It is not of the Bombre Jausenist Pascal 
that he reminds the reader, but — despite hiB ortho- 
doxy, his belief in witches, and the imaginative vein 
in his reflections — of the later optimistic rationalists 
and their superBcial natural religion, of Addison and 
his planets — 

"fdnging ea they ahine 
' Tbe hand that made ua is divine.' 

In the Pseudodoxia Spidemiea Browne discusses at 
considerable length the sources of error, and inclndes 
among them not only Satan but, like Hobbes and 
Pascal, respect for antiquity, and undue subservience 
to authority. He is, however, very far from attaining 
to any clear distinction between the Intimate spheres 
of tradition and experiment (the borrowings of poets 
are arraigned alongside the transmission of untested 
tenets in science), or to any right understanding of the 
conditions of valid experimental proof. In none of his 
works is his style more obscured by Latin neolc^ms. 

The crowning example of Browne's meditative, 
sonorous, imaginative eloquence is the Hydriotaphia, 
Here his antiquarian rather than scientiflc turn of 
mind, his imaginative piety, his musical polysyllables 
and periods, combined to produce a harmonious and 
impressive whole. He had read of and reflected on 
the burial customs of different times and nations, 
their origin and their s^nificance (burying and 
burning, urns and funeral lamps, rites and beliefs), 
and each detail had its charm for his, not sombre but 
meditative, poetical imc^ination. Vessels, he tells us, 
containing wines have been found in ancient tombs 
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which it any have tasted they have far exceeded the 
palates of antiquity, liquors not to be computed by 
years of annual mt^strates, but by great conjunctions 
and the fatal periods of kingdoms. The draughts of 
consulary date vrere but crude unto these, and Opimian 
wine but in the must unto them." So he muses, most 
eloquent when the topic is most fanciful. The last 
chapter of the five is a not always equal but, for 
him, wonderfully sustained peroration on the vanity 
of human "inquietude for the diuturnity of our 
memories," not leading to any Hamlet-like disparage- 
ment of life, but to the exaltation of the Christian hope 
of immortality, " ready to be anything in the ecstacy 
of being ever, and as content with six foot as the 
Moles of Adrianus." 

The Garden of Cyrus, which accompanied the 
HydriotapMa, is a fantastic trifle, an excursus on the 
quincunx, a favourite arrangement for plants and 
trees in old gardens, which Browne, with an extra- 
ordinary parade of learning and the mystical ardour 
of an ancient philosopher dealing with number, finds 
everywhere, in the macrocosm without and the micro- 
cosm within. Of his posthumous works the most 
characteristic is the ZetttT to a Friend, composed 
about 1672, — a strange description of the death of a 
common friend, in which he analyses and comments 
on every symptom of his last days, with the same 
parade of erudition and the same studied eloquence 
as he had bestowed in the JSydriotaphia on burial 
rites and their significance. Nothing is more char- 
acteristic of Browne, antiquarian and rhetorician, 
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saved, and at times just saved, from being merely 
these by being also a humane and Christian moralist 
Sense and absurdity, fancy and wisdom, are inextric- 
ably blended in all he wrote. The wisdom does not 
venture outside the beaten track : the fancy is ready 
at any moment for the most unexpected flights. 
Browne's eloquence is not, like Pascal's, a wisdom 
which is eloquence, an eloquence which is wisdom. 
It is only at times that the thought of one of Browne's 
pan^raphs is as suggestive and illuminating as the 
phrasing is imt^native, and the cadence musical. 
Often the thought is purely fanciful, almost freakish, 
for one must not overlook the vein of humour in 
Browne, In general, when he is most serious, his 
subjects are the familiar topics of Christian morality 
arrayed in new and splendid, if occasionally quaint 
and overwrought, garb. Browne's prose and Milton's 
verse are the finest fruits of seventeenth century 
Latinism. It is difBcult to conceive of a purely 
Teutonic language achieving such at once sonorous 
and melodious effects as Browne and Milton produced, 
in different ways, by the admixture of racy English 
with Latin polysyllables rich in labials and open 
vowels. In impassioned and sustained eloquence 
Browne is not the compeer of Hooker, or Donne, or 
Milton, or Taylor. He is too prone in the midst of 
a noble flight to check at some passing sparrow of 
antiquarian fancy. But of prose as an artistic medium 
no writer of the century had so easy and conscious a 
mastery, could produce at will such varied and won- 
derful effects. 
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Montaigne is doubtless principally responsible for the 
egotistic, rambling reflections of Burton and Browne. In 
the still more egotistical and much more 
eccentric Scotchman, Sir Thomas Urquhart' 
(1611-1660 ?), was found a felicitous translator of the 
other great French prose author of the aixteuith 
century. Indeed Urquhart translated Rabelaia rather 
too literally into his own conduct and serious, or 
professedly serious, writings. Educated at Aberdeen, 
he spent some years abroad, when apparently he 
studied the histories of Gai^antua and Pantagruel 
with the same perfervid enthusiasm as Drnmmond 
earlier had felt for Petrarch and Marino and Bonsard. 
On his return, he devoted such time as he could 
spare from struggles with creditors and the support of 
the royalist cause (for which he appeared in arms at 
the Trot of Turriff and the Battle of Worcester) to 
writings on veiy miscellaneous subjects, including 
epigrams and a treatise on trigonometry, but mainly 
concerned with himself, his pedigree, his learned 
projects, his persecutions at the hands of his creditors, 
and the famous exploits of the Scot abroad. His 
translation of the first two books of Kabelais' work 
appeared in 1653. The third by Pierre Antoine 
Motteux was not issued till 1693. 

There was certainly a streak of madness in Urquhart, 
but there was also a strain of genius. His command 
of language is extraordinary, and shows to advantage 

' lAJe, written with Bcholarehip and humour b; the Rev. SiiD.fi 
Wilkock, Edin., 189a. Workt, ed. Maitland Club, BdiD., 186*. 
Rabelait, ed. CharleB Whibley (TVcJor TramUitumt), Load., 1900. 
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not only in hia Sabelais but when he describes his 
own adventures or the life and death of the Admirable 
Crichton. This, and his own exuberant imagination, 
made him a wonderfully sympathethio and felicitous 
translator of Eabelais, though his own extravagance 
was not humorona. He writes as an enthusiastic 
interpreter of his original, interpolating an explaua- 
tory paragraph when he thinks it is required, adding 
synonyms, racy colloquialiaras or coinages of his own, 
and giving his sentences a full and harmonious Sow. 
For his synonyms he was often indebted to Cotgrave's 
rich storehouse of French and English colloquialisms, 
A DictioTiane of the FreTich and E-nglish Taugues 
(1611), and at times he sows them with a somewhat 
lavish hand. Still hia version is, as Mr Whibley says, 
" a translation unique in its kind which has no rival 
in profane letters." Nothing can equal the " race " of 
his Elizabethan English. Mr Smith's scholarly and 
accurate version is invaluable for the student, but, read 
closely along with Urquharb, it seems to stand to it a 
little as the revised to the authorised English Bible. 

Thomas Fuller^ (1608-1662) merits a place among 
the erudite humourists and wits of the century rather 
than among the more serious and heavy 
divines. His History of the Holy Warre 
(1639) shows, a critic has said, "much reading but 
more wit"; and his Holy and Profajie State (1642), 
a series of characters illustrated by historic examples, 

1 Lives of Fuller by Ruaaell (1S44), John Eglington B^ley (1874), and 
Moiria Puller (1886). No complete modern edEtlon. Wortkiei o/Eng- 
I(WKi,3vol8.,LoQil., 1840. CWfeeted *m«»w,Bailey,2 vole., Lond, 1891. 
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is one of the happiest and most amusing collections 
of the kind. Whatever Fuller wrote, — history, as 
the Church History of Britain (1655-56) ; sermons 
and reflections, as Good Thawghts in Bad Times (1645) 
or Mixed Beflections in Better Times (1660) ; or local 
description and history, as iu the EnglajuCs Worthies 
(1662), — his genial humour, nimble wit, clear arrange- 
ment, and short pithy sentences make his work emin- 
ently readable, if never profound. He had the wit's 
quick eye for superficial resemblances, without either 
the poet's or the man of scienoe's deeper sense of 
identity in differenca 

la philosophy, history, and biography, three names — 
Kobbes, Clarendon, and Walton — stand with Bacon's 
pre-eminent in the century, and a word or two on 
each must close this sketch of a period filled with 
writers not easy to classify. 

Thomas Hobbesi (1688-1679) was one of the 
acuteet and most independent minds that the agita- 
tions of the century turned to political 
speculation. At Oxford he distasted the 
schoolmen, but formed no distinct design of pur- 
suing any new line in speculation and inquiry. 
His first visit to the Continent with bis pupil and 
patron. Lord William Cavendish, sent him back to 
his n^lected classical studies, to acquire a useful 

' Worht, ed. Sir W. MoleBworth, Ifl vola., Lond., 183S-*8. B<Ma, 
b; the late Professor Croom RobertsoD, Edin., 1886 (Pkilotopkk 
ClaMkty, and by the late Mr LeaUe Stephen, Londoo, 1904 (JVcn i^ 
LdUn). See also T.H. Green, ZeoTurei on (Ae Principlet of Politiad 
Obligation, Lond., 1895. The Zeviathan haa been reproduced in the 
Cambridge CfcuriM, 1B04. 
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Latin style, and translate Thncydidea into clear, strong 
English. It was the reading of Evdid, and a second 
tonr in 1634 with the son of his former pupil, that 
brought him into contact with the scientific thought 
of the Continent, opened his eyes to the charm of the 
deductive method of mathematics, and gave him the 
conception of a work on body, human nature, and the 
body politic The first sketch was contained in the 
originally entitled SUments of Law, consisting of two 
parte, Hwman Nature and De Gorpore Poliiico, which 
circulated in manuscript. The latter was further 
elaborated in the Be Give, published at Paris in 1642 
and 1647. Finally, the sketch of human nature, and 
the more fully elaborated political doctrine, were 
combined in the English Leviathan, or tlie Matter, 
Form, and Power of a Commonwealth, Ecclesiastieal 
and Givil, which appeared in London in 1651. 
Hohbes' later Latin treatises, and his unfortunate 
excursions into mathematics, need not be enumerated. 
He composed verse translations of the Iliad and 
Odyssey, and in the dialogue Behemoth (1679) de- 
scribed the origin and progress of the Civil War 
from bis own absolutist and Erastian point of view. 
Hobbes was the friend and occasional secretary of 
Bacon ; but the method he pursued in his treatises was 
not the inductive one, hut the deductive method of 
Descartes, extolled by Pascal in the Se I'Eaprit Oio- 
mdtrique. His theory of the Commonwealth, its 
origin, and the absolute character of the sovereign, 
are presented as a dedaction from the description 
or definition of human nature which he gives in 
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the first book, &a that itself is from the materialistic 
principle that sense and appetite are ultimately move* 
meat. The strength and clearness of Hobbes' reason- 
ing follow from his method; while its weaknesses 
illustrate the difficulties which beset the method 
when applied to subjects whose definitions are not so 
simple and arbitrary as those of geometry. Hobbes' 
conclusions follow from his principles ; but these are 
incomplete, or fictions, or ambiguous terms. The 
materialistic account of human nature which he 
gives in the first book is acute and su^estive, but 
necessarily superficial and inadequate. The state 
of nature and the contract from which civil society 
originates are fictions; and the effectiveness of the 
contract depends npon an ambiguity in his use 
of the word "right." Equivalent to "might" in 
the state of nature, when all men are equal and 
life "nasty, brutish, and short," it becomes in the 
sovereign, the Leviathan whom men, guided by the 
law of nature, establish by covenant among them- 
selves, a "right" that Hobbes would have to be 
independent both of the sovereign's power to en- 
force it and the subject's contented acqniescenca 
It is clear that no covenant could establish such 
a right unless those who formed it had already in 
a state of nature a conception of right different 
from might, — a conception of right which implies 
already the mutual recognition of each other's 
claims. But overlook Hobbes' fallacy, and all that 
he says of sovereignty in the second book, and in 
the third (where he disputes the Church's claim 
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to an "imperium io imperio," and gives to the 
sovereign the sole right of determining men's 
opinions, at least as shown in outward action) 
follows by a clear and invincible logic He saw, 
with the clear vision of an acnte rather than com- 
prehensive mind, a vision sharpened by the anxiety 
of a timid tempei-ament living in troubled times, 
certain aspects of human nature and civil society. 
He saw how deeply the competitive instinct enters 
into man's intellectual and moral constitution; how 
much positive right depends on might; and he saw 
these truths eo clearly that he ignored others which 
modify and complicate them. And Hobbes' style 
is the im^e of his thoi^ht, lucid, precise, ordered, 
— no prose of the century is more so, — but wanting in 
nuances and harmonies ; not so complex ever as Des- 
cartes', but a little hard, and wearing after a time; 
never irradiated with poetry like Bacon's, though he 
has some of his command of felicitous figure and 
aphorism; with none of the delicacy, swiftness, and 
eloquence of Pascal's. 

A century so erudite as the seventeenth was not 
neglectful of history, and the number of works com- 
ing under this head is large. Bacon and Kaleigh, 
Daniel and Speed, Drummond and Lord Herbert of 
Cherbury (poet also and philosopher), Knollya (first 
historian of the Turks) and Heylin (Sistory of the 
Beformatum, 1640), Fuller (whose work has been 
mentioned) and Thomas May, who wrote from the 
opposite point of view from Clarendon his History 
of the Parliament of England which began NownQ)er 
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164.0, are all writers whose work would demaDd 
consideration in a fnller history of the thought and 
learning of the period than this volume pretends to 
be. One work, however, stands pre-eminent in virtue 
of its literary and personal interest. 

Edward Hyde, Lord Clarendon' (1608-1674), was 
a principal actor in the great events which he 
j/Mory- chronicled, and intimate with the ohar- 
oamubm. acters whose portraits he limned "with 
such natural and lively touches." Such conversance 
with men and affairs he pronounced, in reviewing 
D'Avila and other predecessors, essential to the 

' The Hislor? wu begUD at Scfll; in 1646, acid continued lo 
Jemf down to Ibe end of what ia now the seTeDth book (1347.4S). 
In bis Mcond exile be begim to write bis life, tnuticg to hia tnemor; 
and uiuuded by papera, and b; 1670 bad brought it down to the 
Iteatoration. On recovering his papers he completed the Hutory of 
tht Rebdlion by incorporating eicerpta from the l/ife into the narra- 
tive composed in Jereey, and by completing tbis from the Lift with 
additioiu. The compodte cbaracter of the work ia shown very 
clearly in tbe edition of W. Dunn Macray, Oxford, 1S88, and Pro- 
fessor Firth bas pointed out in a couple of articlea in Uie En^uh 
Hittorieal Beviae, 190S, bow much the accuracy of the work vorie* 
acoordiug aa Clarendon hm writing from memory or was aided by 
documents. From a literary point of view, also, be baa shown 
there are diSerenoea between tbe earlier and later work. In the 
parte taken from the Life there are numeroUB French terms and 
phraaea, and all the portraite, except those of Falkland, Pynt, and 
Hampden, are additions tu the original narrative. In its final 
form, accordingly, thoee features were empbaaiaed which connect 
the history witii the famoua memoirs of the sevcDteeatb century, 
rather than with the work of later historians who discover the 
source of the rebeUioo less in the character of individual stetes- 
men, than in cauaea more general and deep-seated. 

Clarendon's other works were easays, controvBrsial vrritings, a 
Hittory of the Civil War in Irdand, and Conleiiyilatioiu on the 
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historiaa. Whether for strictly acientific histoiy 
it is such an advantage may be questjoned, but it 
certainly lenda to an historian's work a personal note 
and an interest in individual men which heightens 
the human and literary valua A poignant personal 
note runs throi^h all Clarendon's great work, b^pin in 
Jeraey (1646-48) with the treble purpose of providing 
an historical narrative, guidance for the future, and 
a vindication of the king, and completed twenty 
years later with the additional purpose of defending 
his own career and conduct. Though it did not seem 
so to Sir Edmund Verney, Clarendon's position was a 
harder one than that of those whose judgment was on 
one side while their loyalty and gratitude forced them 
to espouse the other, for the issue was to Clarendon, as 
to Falkland, more complex. A constitutionalist and 
a loyal Churchman, he had to choose between a king 
whose unconstitutional conduct he had condemned 
and resisted, and a parliament whose love for the 
constitution was never so strong as their hatred of 
bishops. He chose his part : he gave the king, when 
his violence had left him isolated, a policy and party ; 
and he wrote an account of the war, its causes and 
leading actors, which remained the accepted one 
until modified and corrected by the researdies of 
the historians of the later nineteenth century. 

Clarendon's reverence for law, "that great and 
admirable mystery," was inspired not a little by the 
study of Hooker, and his style perhaps owed some- 
thii^ to the some influence. His sentences ore cast 
in the same long and complex mould, tending at times 
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to UQwieldiQess and even confusion. But the short, 
clipped style of later historians is not in the long-run 
less wearisome, and Clarendon's prose has the virtues 
as well as the faults of its ^e — dignity, feeling, 
pr^;iiancy, felidtous phrase and figure. His portraits, 
whether of fnend or foe, if not, as Evelyn said to Fepys, 
" without the least ingredient of passion or tincture of 
revenge," are works of art, — fnll, significant, and 
suggestive of more than ia always said. Charles's 
weaknesses diseng^;e themselves unmistakably from 
the eulogy in which they are conveyed, and the picture 
of the "brave bad man" Cromwell, read fully and 
dispassionately, is still one of the finest tributes to 
that great but confessedly complex character. 

In an ^e that waB so addicted to the study and 
portrayal of character, in drama, history, essay, or 
Bkvrof^y- epigram, it would have been strange if 
frotoL biography had not been cultivated, even 
though the time had not yet come for ponderous 
reminiscences and collections of letters. Jonson and 
Clarendon etched their own portraits ; Milton found 
it difficult to keep himself out of anything he wrote ; 
and Lord Herbert of Cherbury' and Hobbes* in- 
dulged themselves in more detailed autobiography. 
The puritan Mrs Hutcheson ' and the cavalier Duchess 
of Newcaatle' heralded, in very different ways, that 

' Autobiogra^y (pr. 1784). 

^ Vita aamine expraia a leipto (1681). 

' Memoirt of her husband'n life pub. 1808, ed. C. H. Firth, 
Loud., 1S85. The Ducheeii'H autobiograph; (IS66) and lif« of her 
huaband (1687), whom she portraye in the eloTated s^le of seTen- 
toenth century romance, have been edited b; Prof. Firth, 1886. 
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form of biography from which a later age has 
perhaps suBered too much ; but it was of divines 
especially that biographies were written. Christopher 
Wordsworth's coUectiou^ runs to four volumes, and 
of them all — and few are destitute of interest — the 
most delightful are those of Isaac Walton^ (1593- 
1683), who wrote short biographies of Donne, Wot- 
toD, Hooker, Herbert, and Sanderson. A peculiar 
and ineffable charm breathes from the works of 
Walton, their gentle and pious spirit, their natural 
and felicitous style, careless in structure but never 
obscure. The Complete Angl&r (1653-76) is itself 
a character-sketch as well as a treatise on the mysteries 
of an art ; and in his five lives he is less concerned 
about accurate details than about all that illustrates 
the goodness, learning, and devotion of his subjects. 
Complexity he does not care for. Donne's early life 
15 hastened over, and there was more in Herbert 
than Walton saw ; but the side he chooses to elabo- 
rate is presented with extraordinary distinctness and 
charm. 

' EccUrioitical Biography qf England to 1688, 4 vols., Loud., 1839. 

" Of tlie CompUat Angler Uicro are over 120 editjcms. Those of 
Oie Live* are bIbo numeroua — e.g., by A. H. Bullea, with W, Dow- 
liog's Life, Loud., 1884, with preface by Vernon Blackbuni, Lond., 
189G. The Temple Clastics, 1898. 
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The poets of the Pleiad attempted more than they 
woiung Qf were able to achieve. The ambitious pro- 
(AcPiciiuL gramme of Du Bellay issued in no great 

and permanent result. There was no Pindar and no 

' Petil de Julleville, EittaiTt de la Langue et d4 la LUUratwre 
frantaiti des Origina d 1300, Paria, 1896-1900 ; LanBon, HUUnre de 
la LiU6roture franfaiie, Paris, 1896 ; Nisard, Hitioire de la lAxUnx- 
lUTt franfaUe, Paria, 1844 ; SMntebury, A Short Hittory of French 
Liierattire, Lond., 1S98 ; Dowden, A Hiitory of French Literature, 
Loud., 1897 ; F. BruneKdro, Monad de la LiU. fnmf., Paris, 18B8 ; 
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Virgil 19 their ranks, no Petrarch and no Milton. 
The fame even of the great Sonsard was to be 
ahoitlived. In spite of the vigorous protests of a 
R^gnier and a Mademoiselle de Goomay, it melted 
before the scornful glance of Malherbe, "le gram- 
mairien en lunettes et en cheveuz gris " ; and even 
now that time has redressed the injustice of the 
seventeenth century, be survives, not as the rival 
of Pindar and Vii^, but as the writer of some 
charming sonnets and songs, the poet of " Mig- 
nonne, ^lons voir si la rose." And it is by poems 
in the same vein that every one of the band is repre- 
sented in such a collection as Cr^pet'a They breathed 
an Italian gravity and sweetness into French poetry 
which was not without its effect on the work even 
of their immediate successors ; but they produced no 
poetry of such great and shining merits as to justify 
to these successors the violence they did in more 
than one way to the genius of the language and to 
the French love of sense, logic, and order. 

Both these principles found in Francois Malherbe 
(1555-1628), the son of a Norman "con- 
seiller," an ardent and even fanatical ad- 
herent and champion. Of his life little need be said 

Lotheisaeii, Ottchiehie der /ram/Sntchtn LUleralw im XVII"* Jahr- 
Aimdert, Wien, 1877, 2Dd od. 1897 ; SftlnLe-BeuvB, TaWrau de la Po^tie 
franfaUe tt du ThSdtre franfait au XVI' SUde, the Port Royal 
paaaim, autl esBays in the Cavieriet deLandi, Ac.; Th<£ophi]e QauUer, 
Lei OmUtqnet ; Faguet, Dix-StptUme SiicU, &udet lAu^narct, FariB, 
1863 ; Bruneti^, £ludef Critique), &c., the series (if monographs. 
Lei Orandi ierivaint franfait, Paria. Selections from the poets with 
introductory notices in Crepet, lea Poitei fran^ii, Paris, 1881. 
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her& He served under Ueori d'AngouMme. His 
merits as a poet were made known to Henri IV. by 
Cardinal du PiJrier, on the death of whose daughter 
Malherbe had written the most beantifnl, in its digni- 
fied pathos, of all bis poems; and from 1605 to his 
death he was laureate — and no poet was ever more 
essentially and entirely a laureate poet — to Henri, to 
Marie de M^dicia, to Kichelieu, and to Louis XIII. 

Malherbe's earliest work was probahly Konsardist 
in character, but he soon discovered, like Pope, that 
his way to fame lay through "correct- 
ness, and no poet ever became a more 
thorough • going disciple and prophet of that useful 
if limited doctrine. The "poetic" which he taught, 
mainly through his criticism of Desportes * (on whose 
work he made a close-running "commentaire"), and 
which he practised in his slowly elaborated Odes, was 
in part the protest of one imbued with a passionate 
jealousy for his native tongue, her idiom and nuances, 
against the innovations and licences of the Pleiad. 
Du Bellay and Bonsard had dreamed of creating 

* Tbe anoototod «up; of tbe (Euvra de Philippe De^arta, 

Poria, 1600, passed into Botzac's liAQik, who in a latter to Cunnrt 
(1653) describeg th« charactere of the "commentaire": "Je tou> 
dinti . . . que j'ai ici un eiemplMre de sea ocuvrea morqud de la 
mun de feu H. de Halhcrbe et corrig^ d'une terrible mfttii&re. 
Toutee lea nutrgea Bont bord^ da aes observations ciitiquea." 
Ferdinand Brunot, in La Doctrine de MdUierhe, Paris, 1891, baa 
extracted from Halherbe'a comment his viewa on poetry, stjie, and 
correct idiom. See also Malherlt, by the Due de Broglie (Let 
Qrands ^crivaint dt la Prainct.), and the (Etairet CamplHa de Atal- 
kerbe, par H, L. Lalanne {Lei Qrandt Sorivaint de la Franet, 6 vols.), 
Paria, 1862-89. 
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a poetic style distinct in diction and idiom from 
the language of every day. Malherbe bluntly de- 
clared that for poetry, as for prose, the only rule 
waa " proper words in proper places," and that the 
arbiter of propriety was ns^e. The " ' crochetears 
du port au Foin ' were," he said, " his masters in 
language." Bacan reports the saying and S^ier 
ridicules the doctrine; but both in practice and 
theory Malherbe admitted the restraining principle 
of elegance. It was not the usage of the street but 
of the court which waa his norm. Many of Mal- 
herbe's other rules, especially his prosody, are an 
expression of that spirit of order which was soon to 
become dominant in France, and which already took 
the form of reverence for rule as rule, which is its 
greatest vice — the introduction into literary art of 
the spirit of social etiquette. 

To recommend his reforms Malherbe's poetry had, 

besides correctness, as its most positive excellence, 

a rich and sonorous versification. The 

famous lines in the Consolatwn d, Monsieur 

du P&ier swr la Mori de sa Mile — 

" Et, rose, elle a t^cu ce que vivent lee roses, 
L'espftce d'un matin " — 

are the most poetical Malherbe ever wrote. The 
thought even of his finest laureate poems is com- 
monplace if quite appropriate so far as it goes. 
One feels that each ode was probably drafted in 
prose before being elaborated in sonorous verse; 
for the splendour of the verse is the redeeming 
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virtue of his work. He invented no new etanzas, 
but selected and erabellistied those of the Pleiad 
which were best suited to hia oratorical style. But 
whether the stanza be a long one made up of octo- 
syllabics, or a shorter one in Alexandrines, Malherbe's 
verse at its best has a pomp and clangour which it 
would be difficult to surpass. The ode Powr le 
Hoi, written on the Kochelle expedition, is perhaps 
the finest example of the "grand vers" — 

" Je Buis vaiDcu du tompa ; je cMe i, see outrages ; 
Mon eeprit eeulement, exempt de aa riguew, 
A de quoi t^maigner en see demiera ouvrages 
Sa premiere vigueur." 

In the same strain, and with equal dignity, he writes 
in what is his favourite ode stanza : — 

" ApolloQ i portee ouvertea 
Laisae indifF^rsmment cueillir 
Les belles feuiBes toujours vertea 
Qui gardent lee noma de vieillir ; 
Maia Tart d'eii faire !ea couronnes 
N'eat poa au de toutoa poreonnes ; 
Et troia ou quatre aeulement, 
Au nombie deaquela on me range, 
Peuveot douner une louange 
Qui demeure ^temeUement." 

Malherbe was not the immediate founder of any 
important school of poetry. Of bis " sous," as Jonson 
Mnynoniniwi would have Called them — the young poets 
*™»- who gathered around him to receive his 

lectures on good French and permissible rhymes — 
the most important, Francois Maynard' (1682-1646) 

' (Envra Poiliqnei, ed, Oaaton GairisBOU, 2 vols., PariB, 1885. 
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and Honorat de Bueil, Seigneur de Kacan* (1589- 
1670), are but raioor bards. Maynard, who in his 
earliest volume had followed in the footstepa of the 
Pleiad and composed Italianate Amowrs, tiUgiea, 
PaOorales, and Vers SpirUiule, became the moat 
faithful disciple and follower of his master in 
theory and practice. He insisted that the sense 
in every line should be complete, a rule fatal 
to lyrical inspiration, and bis odes are strings of 
well-hammered commonplaces. He cultivated, besides 
the sonnet, the rondeau and the epigram. On his 
epigrams he rather plumed himself, but Malherbe 
declared that they wanted point. La Belle Vieille is 
perhaps the only poem be wrote in which there is 
a spark of passion. Bacan was a careless writer, 
but with more of grace and charm than Maynard. 
He paraphrased the psalms in a variety of metres. 
There are touches of beautiful description in Les 
Bergeries, of which we shall have to speak again, and 
he composed some delightful odes in the lighter 
Epicurean vein of Horace. The best is probably 
the Starwes beginning " Tircis, il faut penser h, faire 
la retraite," which, like Jonson'a To Sir Robert Wroth, 
are a happy echo of Horace's " Beatiis ille." His 
more ambitious odes are mere imitations of Mal- 
herbe's. Other disciples of Malherbe are little more 
than names. 

The fact is, the influence of Malherbe's reform was 
not fully felt at once. It acted perhaps immediately 

' (Ewrei Complitta, dt., ed. Tenant de Littour {Bibliolhiqvt 
Blieviriennt), Paris, 1S&7, 
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in a negative way, helping with other influences to 
extinguish the lyric spirit that had in- 
[ spired the poetry of the Pleiad, despite 
"""""^ its pedantries and extravagances. But his 
creed of purity, correctness, dignity, and harmony 
did not receive whole-hearted allegiance until, from 
the EermeDt ot the first half of the century, the 
classical ideal took shape in the work of Comeille 
and the poete and dramatists who belong to the 
next volume of this series. It was opposed from 
two sides. Mademoiselle de Goumay, the devoted 
friend and editor of Montaigne, and the vigorous and 
poetic satirist Mathurin B^gnier, who has been dis- 
cussed by Mr Hannay,' denounced him vigorously 
from the standpoint of the Pleiad. Malherbe's 
doctrine and practice consisted, they declared, in 
■' proser de la rime, et rimer de la proae." 

On the other hand, even in the circles which 
accepted Malherbe's condemnation of the Pleiad, 
the influence of Marie de M^dicis and the prev- 
alent admiration ot Tasso, Guarini, Marino, and 
Italian poetry and criticism generally, made fashion- 
able a taste for conceit and confectionery alien to 
the purer style of Malherbe. 

Nevertheless, the influences which were to bring 
in time the ' triumph of classicism were either 
actually at work or rapidly taking shape. First 
and foremost of these is the social. The close 
ot the civil wars made Paris the centre of a dis- 

' Later Senauaanee, pp. 308, 309, 
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tinguished and brilliant society, in which poets 
and men of letters began for the first time to 
move, not in the feudal position of dependants on 
some great noble, as even Bod sard had done, 
but on a footing of equality. If rationalism, 
which was growing and was soon to take definite 
shape in the work of Descartes, may be described 
as the formal cause of the classical literature of the 
age of Louis XIV., the influence of polite society 
was the efficient, supplying the power which sub- 
ordinated the individual, and imposed the rules of 
order, clearness, and dignity with all the rigour of 
social etiquette. 

The opening of the seventeenth century is accord- 
ingly hardly leas distinctly marked as an epoch by the 
arrival in Paris of Malherbe (1605), by 

The HUd. /'J 

the publication of D'Urf^'s L'Astrit 
(1605), or the definitive establishment of Valleran 
de L^nte's company at the Hotel de Bourgogne 
(1607), than by the rebuilding of the Hotel Bam- 
bouillet (1607). Catherine de Vivonne, the daughter 
of a French ambassador at the Papal court and his 
Italian wife Julia Savelli, had, when little more 
than twelve, married Charles d'Angennes, Marquis 
de Eambouillet. Her sensitive and refined nature 
was repelled by the licentious morals and camp 
maDners of the court of Henri lY., and after the 
birth of her eldest daughter, the celebrated Julie, 
she withdrew from court, rebuilt the Palais Pisaui as 
the H6tel Bambouillet in a style which revolution- 
ised domestic architecture, and drew around her all 
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who were most eminent in rank, in power, and 
in intellect; enlisting them in the common cause of 
decency, refinement, and dignity.' 

' The uitlioritf of polits (ociety in letter! and tute ma recagniged 
Uter in a peculilirlj formal Mid French mininer by the iiutitution 
of the Acadimxe Fran^ite. Thii fimaua institution originated in 
some meetUigi of Uteruy and learned men at the home of Conrart 
(1S03-I676), the first worelai? to the AcAdemjr, who, though well 
read in Spanisb and It4liaa, wu ignorant of Qreek and Latin. The 
group included Jean Chapetaln {lSBG-1671), the most Milborilative 
critic though the mcwt unfortunate poet of the Bret halt of the 
century, who did more than any one else to make observation of 
the Unities a law for French tragedy, but vas also one of the last to 
read and confess his enjoyment of the mediEGval romances, aod withal 
a pricieua of the prievrax in his poetic diction and pedantic gallantry. 
Others were Antoine Oodesu (lSOG-1672), a prolific poet, amorous, and 
later religious ; Jean de Qombauld (1608 M666), also a minor poet ; 
Desmarete de Saint'Sorlin, dramatist, and one of Richelieu's most 
trusted coadjutors ; and the Abbd de Boisrobert, also a dramatist 
and friend c^ Richelieu. It was at the suggestion of Boisrobert that 
the informal gathering was mode by the great Minister the nucleus 
of the authorised Academy, March 1634. Among thoee whom the; 
added to their number were Haynard, Soint-Auiaut, Racau, Baliac, 
BeDserade, and Voiture. 

The aim of the Academy was that wliich bad guided Malberbe in 
his critJcism and composition, ]to promote purity, dignity, and ele- 
gance — the oapects of strength and beauty which polite soi^ty ap- 
provm — in French prose and verse. Usage in word and idiom was 
to be settled ; and eloquence was to be heightened and refined, not, 
as J>u Bellay and Ronsard had prescribed, by enriching the language 
with borrowings and coinages, but by distinguishing between ez- 
presaions which are deified and elegant and thoae which have eon- 
tractdd msonneas "by passing through the mouths of the vulgar," 
A Dictionary, a Rhetoric, a. Poetic were mooted, but of these only 
the first, and that on a smaller scale than had been planned, was 
published, and not until 1603. The first occasion on which the 
Academy araerted its authority was when, at the dictation of 
Richelieu, Cbapelain arraigned the "correctness" of the first great 
French classical tragedy, the Cid (SentimenU de VAeadimU lur 
U Oid), 
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The heroic and the elegant were the cult of the 
H6tel, and of the society which it represented and 
reformed. The heroic spirit of the early century, 
its idealisation of freedom regarded not a^ licence 
but aa the power of the will to rise superior to 
passion and circurasbances, is expressed most per- 
fectly in Descartes' TraiU des Passions and Cor- 
□eille's great tragedieis. It was in the pursuit of 
el^ance that the influence of a now decadent Italy 
— of Guarini and Marino, as well as the Spanish 
Guevara — made itself felt, and set the stamp of 
" pr^ciosit^ " on conversation and literature. In 
France, as in England, as in Italy, as in Spain, 
poetry, lyric and dramatic, was infected by the 
passion tor conceits — not the metaphysical schol- . 
astic conceits with which Donne lightened and 
darkened English poetry, but the Marinistic conceit, 
super- refined, super-elegant, super-absurd refinements 
of compliment and flattery. But what was a symptom 
of decadence in Italian poetry was in French litera- 
ture — like euphuism at an earlier stage in English 
— a symptom of a higher concern about style. The 
preciousness which MoU^re finally laughed out of 
fashion had by that time done its work in helping 
to refine and elevate the language of conversation 
and literature. Many of the phrases, it has often 
been pointed out, which Somaise collected in his 
Dictionnaire des PrAMMse* (1660), are simply felicitous 
and elegant expressions which have become part and 
parcel of literary French. 

Among the poets most enamoured of conceit are 
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some in whom lingered the fancy, picturesqueneBs, 
and lyrical inspiration which Malherbe 
banished from French poetry. Th^ophile 
de Viau ' (1591-1626), whose philosophic " libertinism " 
connects him with an older generation, has many 
conceits besides the famous dagger which blushed 
for its crime, and generally they are poetical as 
well as precious. 

" Si tu mouillce tea doigts d'ivoire 
Dans le criHtal de ce rulBseau, 
Le Dicu qui loge duna cetto eau 
Aimera a'il on oee boire " 

comes from a poem, La Solitude, full of feeling and 
fancy and music, and Th^phile can, at his best, build 
verses with the skill of Malherbe. But he is very 
unequal, and his odes to great men are as vapid and 
wearisome as the majority of such pieces at the time. 

There is something of the same fancy and pictur- 
esqueness, mingled with tasteless conceits, in the 
earliest work — La Solitude and Le CW- 
^™^ ""^' temp/ofeMT-— of Saint-Amant* (1594-1661), 
famous for his debaucheries, who visited England 
in 1643 with the Gomte d'Harcourt, and wrote in 
VABmn: caprice h^r^-comique, a not very flattering 
account of her people, and their troubles. Saint- 
Amant's most characteristic work, however, is his 
detailed, realistic, Dutch -like pictures of convivial 
and tavern life, as the Ca^rets, Le Poite crottd, 
Fromage, Gasette du Pont-Nevf, and his experiments 

' (Evvret COmplitei, ed. M. Alleaume, 2 vols., Paris, 1855-8. 

» (BuvTti Con^iUlei, par M. Ch. L. Livet, Paria, 1856. (Bibl. Ble.) 
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in mock-heroic suggested by Tassoni's poem. In 
this ratbei tedious kind the best work was doDe by 
Paul ScarroD, whose Typkon aud Virgile travesti are 
still known. 

The representative poet of elegant conceit and 
badin^e, the cleverest writer o( " vers de soci^td," 
was Vincent Voiture* (1598-1648). The 
son of a wine-merchant in Amiens, who 
was also a money-lender, young Voiture, introduced 
to Paris society under the protection of the Comte 
d'Avaux and Cardinal de la Valette, became by his 
wit and literary facility the darling of the Hotel. 
In the service of Gaston d'Orleans he saw cam- 
paigning, and visited Spain and the Low Countries, 
and Biclielieu sent him as far as Rome; but he 
remained always a child of Paris. He was not 
professedly a poet or a man of letters, but simply 
an "honn^te homme," who wrote occasional verses 
and letters to his friends and patrons. In short, 
he employed talents that might have done greater 
work to make himself the most amusing member 
of the society in which he moved. To amuse and 
to pay compliments is the sole aim of his poems 
as of his letters. How coarse the badinage could 
be which the refined H6tel enjoyed may be seen 
from the wickedly witty stanzas to a lady who 
had the misfortune to be overturned in a carriage. 
His complimentary verses are very high - flown, 
and abound in the conventional mytholt^ which 
Thiiophile deprecated, but they are kept from being 

' (EuwM, nouvelle ^tion, par kaneAis Boui, Paria, 1S68. 
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frigid by the vein of humonr which pervades them. 
Voitnre can mingle flatter; and badin^e with the 
most airy playfulness — 

" Julie a I'esprit et les ;oux 
Plus brillant ct plus rodieux, 

Londrirotte, 
Que I'aatre du jour et midi, 

Laudrir;. 

Ello a tout en perfection, 
HorB qu'elle a trop d'aversioii, 

Landrirette, 
Pour Iw unauta et les louru, 

Landriry." 

It is in this airy spirit that he composed most of 
bis roodeaux — a form which had been too much 
neglected after Marot by the serious poets of the 
Pleiad. The famous Ma foi is a good example, and 
BO is Un bitveur d^eau; but in Dans la prison he 
strikes a more serious note, and in En bon Franfois 
he uses the form to attack Qodeau with vivacity 
and point. Of his sonnets, the best known is the 
"II faut fioir mea jours en I'amour d'Uranie," over 
the respective merits of which and of the sonnet 
in octosyllables. Job, of Isaac Benserade (1612-1694), 
the graceful poet of the king's " ballets mytholo- 
giques," a lively discussion went on for some time in 
the circle of the H6tel. His verse-epistles are easy, 
natural, and gay. The most philosophic and felici- 
tous is that to the Prince of Gondii " sur son retour 
d'Allemagne" od the vanity of posthumous fame, 
" Pr^iosit^ ' or Marinism found in the verse of Voiture 
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its best escape from frigidity and tedionsnesa in the 
confessedly humorous extravagance of social compli- 
meot and badinage: unredeemed by the salt of wit, 
it soon cloyed and disgusted. But the decay of the 
lyric spirit, of which " pr^osit^ " and the measured 
eloquence of Malherbe were both alike symptoms, 
proved complete. Artificiality was expelled from 
French poetry not by the reawakening of a purer 
and deeper poetic inspiration, but by the growing 
respect for good sense, logic, and order, and the 
consequent development in the drama of a style 
lucid and rhetorical rather than picturesque and 
lyrical. Of this style the great perfecter and master 
in the first half of the century was Pierre Comeille, 
of whose dramatic work we shall apeak at length in 
the next chapter. Comeille's non-dramatic verse con- 
sists of a complete paraphrase of the De Imitatione 
Christi, which he composed during the years that he 
had abandoned the stage, similar paraphrases of other 
hymns and religious poems, and some occasional verses. 
The sonorous eloquence of CorneiUe's poetry is not in 
harmony with the deep and quiet inwardness of the 
Imitation, and he gives too often merely a flamboyant 
paraphrase. But when the poet's imagination is moved, 
CorneiUe's verse, as in the drama, has an incomparable 
dan, an elevation of soul as well as style and rhythm, 
which raises it far above the level ot Malherbe's — 
" Parle, petrle, Seigneur, ton serviteur dooute ; 

Je dis ton eerviteur, car enfin je le auk ; 

Je le BUB, je voux I'gtre, et marcher dans ta route 
Et lea joure et les nuits. 
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Parle dono, 6 mon Dieu t ton serviteur fidMe, 
Pour ^uter ta voix, rdunit tous see sens, 
Et trouve lea douceun de la. vie ^tenielle 
En BBS divine accents. 

Parle pour coDBoler mon Ame inqni^t^ ; 
Parle pour la conduire k quelque omendeineDt ; 
Parle, afin que ta gloire ainsi plus ezalt^ 
Croisse etemellement.'' 

Comeille's occasional verses have the inequality of 
all his poetiy. His compliments are dull and awfa- 
waid when he has not his heart in what he says. But 
it that is touched, the fiert^ eorn^ienne at once givea 
them, not the sublimity of Milton's great references 
to his blindness and hia perils, but a atateliness and 
arrogance that is singularly impressive in its way. 
Such are the lines Au Boi on the performance of his 
tragedies, which are spoiled only by the last line ; 
and such also are the famous dances d la Marqvdse, 
in which he bids her remember that old though he 
be, it is to hia love she will owe her celebrity in 
years to come, — 

" Chez cette race nouvelle 
Oh j'aurai quelque cr^t, 
Toua ne paaeerez pas pour belle 
Qu'autant que je I'aurai dit 

Pensez-j, belle Marquise ; 

Quoiqu'un grison fosse effroi, 
II vaut bien qu'on le ooiutiee 

Quand il est fait comme moi." 

A strange phenomenon in the decadence of the 
deeper poetic spirit, which had animated the six- 
teenth-century poets down to d'Aubign^ and was 
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still active in England and Holland, is the appear- 
■nt Bfrote iui^ of qtute a number of elaborate 
'*™' epicB — poemB that of aU others de- 
mand the greatest intensity of im&ginatioD to vivify 
and sustain. Lemoyne'a Saint Louis (1651 - 53), 
Scud^ry's Alarie (1654), the notorions La Pucelle of 
Chapelain (1656), Saint-Amant's Moi/se SauvS (1653), 
and Godeau's Saint Paid (1654), are only some of 
the epics in from fifteen to forty-two cantos, on sub- 
jects heroic and sacred, which appeared during the 
first half of the century. The explanation is to be 
found partly in the taste for the heroic, which was 
one aspect of the movement to elevate and refine 
social taste, — an aspect most perfectly reflected in 
the work of " le grand Corneille," — in great measure in 
the enthusiasm felt for the " heroic poem " of Italian 
literature and critical theory. It was a natural mis- 
take to think that a better knowledge of poetic theory 
should produce better poetry, and the " rules " which 
critics and scholars had deduced from Aristotle, re- 
garded as the mouthpiece of reason, were taken very 
seriously indeed. When this critical spirit came in 
contact with genius, as in the shaping of Milton's 
Paradise Lost and Corneille's tragedies, the result 
was interesting in the highest degree, whatever view 
we may take as to its influence on the final outcome. 
When the genius was wanting, the result is merely 
pedantic and tedious. The "correct" epics of the 
Renaissance are, with the exception of Milton's, more 
dead than the " correct " Senecan tragedies. Of those 
mentioned, the Saint Louis of the Jesuit Lemoyne — > 
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who was, Boilean declared, too much of a poet to speak 
ill of, to much of a madman to praise — is the best, 
flamboyant but imaginative in its descriptions, and 
sonorous in versification. 

The ideals of refined gallantry, of exquisite heroism, 
which ruled in the Hdtel de JElambouillet and pene- 
trated polite society, are most fully portrayed in the 
long prose romances,* pastoral and heroic, whose period 
of growth and efflorescence is just the sixty years 
with which this volume deals. The earliest of these, 
the famous pastoral romance L'Astrie of Honor^ 
d'Urf^, the first part of which appeared in 1607, 
was, indeed, one of the main sources of these ideals, 
shaping as it did the life and spirit of the Hdtel. 

Honor^ d'Urfi! (1568-1625), brought up in Forez, 
on the banks of the "belle et agr&ible riviere de 
LigDon," which he has made the scene 
of his romance, had an eventful career. 
At the age of twelve or thirteen he became, at his 
parents' instance, a kn^ht of Malta and took vows. 
He was educated by the Jesuits at Tournon, and was 

' To the hietoriea and eeisafs dted nbove add Koerting'a Ottch- 
ichte dti /ranzamcAen Momant im X VII'™ Jakrhvadeti, Oppeln u. 
Leipdg, 1891, on which the following paragrapha are munly based. 
The literary aourceaof the seveu teen th ceo tur; heroic romaace Eoert- 
ing finds in the AmadU, the Oree^ romanceB, and the pastoral litera- 
ture of ItAlf and France. The aocial and personal factors, however, are 
of the gTealert importance. See some lectures on Le Boman fnmgaU 
aia XVII' Sade, by Profeaaor Abel Lefranc, reported in the Sevue dei 
CimTt el CoT^fSrencei for 1901-G. Koerting giTCe exhauatiTe analysea 
of the chief romanceB which are difScult of accesa. A slighter work 
ie Le Breton's Le Honum, tbc, Poria, 1890. 
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well versed in pbiloeophy, mathematics, and languages, 
including Italian, Spanish, and German. Tradition 
says that in boyhood he formed an attachment for 
the fair Diane de Gbfiteaumorand — the original of 
the shepherdess Astr^e — who about 1574 became 
the wife of his brother Anne. The marriage was 
annulled by the Fope in 1598. D'Urf^ was released 
from his vows in the following year, and in 1600 the 
two were wedded. It has been customary of late to 
distrust the story of an early attachment, and to 
assert that after their marriage they lived apart from 
one another ; but the researches of Abb6 Reure have 
shown that the latter statement is not true, and there 
is no inherent probability in the hypothesis that an 
afTection had sprung np between the two in the 
earlier years of her nominal marriage. D'Urf^'fl pas- 
toral poem, the Sirine, and the Astr^ were both col- 
oured by his own experience. 

The part which d'Urf^ took in the wars of the 
League procured him more than one imprisonment, 
and compelled him to spend most of his later years 
at the court of Savoy, a rendezvous of all the most 
celebrated Italian poets. He himself wrote an epic 
on the fortunes of the House of Savoy — La Savoysiade, 
of which a fn^ment was published in 1621, — and his 
principal work combined Italian and Spanish influ- 
ences in a way that appealed powerfully to his coun- 
try and generation. The Astrie was one of the soarces 
of the ideal in which Italian relinement and elegance 
were blended with the heioio French temper of the 
early seventeenth century. 
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For the influence of the Aatr^ was id great measure 
due to the time at which it appeared. As with Lylj's 
Eupkuea, itB dynamic was greater than its intrinsic 
value. The moat widely read romance before the 
appearance of d'Urf^'s work was the Aviadis of 
Oavi, the link which connects the heroic romances 
of the seventeenth century with the otherwise for- 
gotten mediieval epic and romance. The chivalrous 
tone of the Atnadis was fully appreciated by the 
H6tel de Bamboaillet and Madame de S^vign^ ; and 
its popularity was not at once eclipsed by the Astr^. 
But there was nothing in the Amadia and its imita- 
tions to satisfy that demand for a greater refinement 
of manners and a more ideal conception of love of 
which the foundation of the Hotel was an expression, 
and it was just this which the Astrie supplied. 

The chief source of the Astrie was the famous pas- 
toral romance of Joi^e de Montemayor of which Mr 
Hannay has given an account ; but it is also indebted 
to the Am/inta, the Pastor Fido, and other Italian pas- 
toral dramas ; while the general plan of the work and 
the chivalrous episodes which d'Urf^, like Sidney, in- 
terweaves with the pastoral, derive from the Amadia. 
The main story of Celadon and Astr^e — their love, 
their misunderstanding and separation, his life of 
seclusion in the forest and service of Astr^ in the 
disguise of a shepherdess, and the heroic achievement 
which leads to the recognition — is told in flowing 
and rhythmical prose, interspersed with poems and 
interrupted by more than thirty other love-stories. 
The action proceeds with the leisureliness of the sun 
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across an orchard wall. Gefined and adoring love 
is the key-note of the whole, broken only by the 
lively sallies of the inconstant Hylaa, the most 
brightly drawn character in the romance. As a pas- 
toral, Koerting thinks, the Aitrie is inferior to the 
IHatia, but as a romance superior. The reader's in- 
terest is more happily enlisted for the hero and hero- 
ine and their fortunes. The secondary characters are 
better grouped around these. Compared with Sid- 
ney's Arcadia, the AstrSe is a more harmonious whole. 
D'Urf^ allowed no interest, whether of chivalrous 
incident or poetic style, to usurp upon the portrayal 
of refined, devoted, and elevated love-sentiment. And 
d'Urf^'s love, high-flown as it is, is not so much 
a mere code of gallantry as it became in his followers 
and in the tragl-comedies, "amour postiche, froid et 
ridicule," a pretext for absurdly heroic resolutions and 
refinements of casuistry and eloquenca There is no 
passion in the love which d'UrfiS paints, but there was 
some degree of beauty in the sentiment, and of ele- 
vation in the morality which gained the admiration 
not only of the HStel hut of so fine a critic of the 
heart as Saint Francis of Sales. 

The admiration of Saint Francis was shared by his 
friend and follower, Jean-Pierre Camus (1582-1652), 
^^ Bishop of Belley, and it was not gainst 
the Astrie so much as the coutinnations 
and imitations of Amadis de Qavle, which the Astrfy 
superseded, that his moral and religious romances 
were directed. Kor are they Christian pastorals, 
OB is Bometitdes said, but rather " novelle " more 
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or less expanded, — exempl&iy novels,* ae Cervautes 
called bis, — stories of incidents in real life narr&ted 
with 8 moral purpose, but with very considerable 
realistic vividness and p6ychol<^cal skill. What he 
claims as the special merit of his work is their truth, 
in which respect he contrasts them with "ces His- 
toires fabuleusea, ces livres d'amour, ces Bomans, 
ces Bergaries, ces Chevaleries et semblables fadaises." 
The incidents of some, as La M^naire de Larie 
(1620) or IHotriphe, Eistoire ValeiUme (1624), may 
have been drawn from actnal experience; of others, 
as Paiombe <m La Femme Honorable (1624), which 
was repnblished in 1853, the source is probably 
to be discovered in Italian and Spanish "uoveIl&" 
The last has points of contact with the stoiy of 
Borneo a/nd Jviiet. 

Neither the religious romance, however, nor the 
political, of which an example was given in Barclay's 
Btrou Latin Argenia (1626), proved in any d^ree 

Romawa. nvals to the romance of love and gallantry. 
D'TJrf^'a successors were Jean - Ogier de Gomhauld 
(1576 - 1666X Marin le Roy, Sieur de Gomberville 
(1600-1674), Gautier de Costea, Chevalier de la Cal- 
prenMe (1609 - 1663), and Madeleine de Scud^ry 
(1608-1701), as well as many lesser lights such as 
Francois de Molifere and Pierre de Vaumorifere, They 
did not follow d'Urf4 in choosing the pastoral con- 
vention to set forth their ideals of heroism and 
refinement. The Astrde was the source of many 
pastoral and gallant love-plays; but the taste for 
the heroic and the historic, traceable to political 
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and social conditions perhaps, but also to the 
admiration of Spanish literature and the study of 
Plutarch, shaped the romance, as it did trs^-comedy 
and ultimately tragedy, and the general plan of these 
endless works traces the heroic adventures of lovers 
by sea and land — combines, in short, the chivalrous 
incidents of the Amadis with the refined gallantry 
of the Atirie and the HdteL Historical epochs aud 
characters are introdnced, but the result is the wildeM 
romantic travesty of history. AH the heroes of an- 
tiquity, the Persian Cyrus and the Soman consul 
Brutus, the savage Tomyris and the chaste matron 
Lucre tia, are equally gallant and refined, equally 
familiar with the geography of the " pays de tendre," 
aU equally ready to compose high-flown speeches 
and madrigals. In these romances, as already in 
the Adrie, an additional interest for cnriosity wad 
provided by the introduction of " d^guisements," the 
adumbration in the dramatis persona of contemporary 
characters. But the persona are so indistinctly and so 
romantically delineated that this additional interest 
is for us infinitesimal. The heroic romances are 
valuable reflections of the ideals and affectations of 
the day, but they cannot be used to throw light on 
incidents or characters. 

Of the authors mentioned, Oombauld stands some- 
what by himself. His Endyvmrn (1624) is a pale 
allegory of his respectful and a little absurd 
aflection for Marie de M^dicis. Gomber- 
ville's PoUxaTidre (1637) is the first example of the 
seventeenth - century heroic romance proper. The 
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FoUxandre retaiDS much of the wilder improbabili- 
ties of the Amadis type, which, with the 
Greek romances and the fabulous geography 
still prevalent, was its principal source. The style is 
swollen and affected. Cytherie is even more indebted 
to the Greek, and equally wild and confused. It was 
La CalprenMe and the Scud^rys who gave the heroic 
romance the form which was most closely in touch 
with the predilections of the age. 

La Calpren^e, a Gascon by birth and temper, and 
a successful dramatist, in his Cassandre (1642-45) and 
CUopStre (164'7) and Faravumd (1661) 
eliminated the supernatural marvels of the 
Pfdtxandre, and interwove his stories of exalted love 
and heroism with historical names and events. They 
are endlessly long, one love-story passing into another 
in the most bewildering fashion, and all of a monoton- 
ons sameness; but his episodes are woven, as had 
never been done before, into a converging series, 
which ends in not one but a group of happy weddings. 
Honour and gallantry are the sole motives which in 
1a CalprenMe'a romances, as in his own and other 
contemporary tragi-comedies and tragedies, determine 
the conrse of history. Occasionally, it has been 
pointed out, the heroes are involved in something of 
the same conflict of motives which forms the dramatic 
centre of Comeille's tragedies, but the conflict is de- 
veloped on purely conventional and heroic lines. 

La Calpren^de's scheme was followed by the 
Scnd^rys, Georges and Madeleine, of whom the latter 
was the principal partner. In Ibrahim, ou I'lUuUre 
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Bassa (1641), AHavUne m le Grand Gyrus (1649-1653), 
and Cl4i6 ou Riaioire Bomaine (1654), 
the heroic, pseudo • historical lomances 
reached a climax and expired. The cult of precioua 
sentiment could no further go. Turks, Persians, and 
early Bomans, who were French statesmen, authors, 
and pricieuses in disguise, palled upon a generation 
whose watchword was "good sense," and who were 
beginning to prefer Kacine to Gomeille. Madame de 
S^vigo^ was in 1675 still an enthusiastic reader of La 
Calpren^de, carried away by the beauty of the senti- 
mente, the violence of the passions, and the success of 
the heroes' redoubtable swords; and she shared tlie 
taste with the analytic and cynical Ia Bocbefoucauld. 
But her tone is apologetic, and the last word on the 
heroic romance was spoken by Boileau. Its further 
development in the psychological romances of Marie 
de I^fayette belongs to the succeeding volume. 

The absurdity of the long-winded love romances, 
palpable enough to us, — although the idealisation of 
s,oiiMe amorous passion in the novel is, still, more 
**"■*■ widely popular than psychological analysis 
and dramatic action, — was also palpable to many 
shrewd minds of the generation which produced and 
admired these romances. From almost the banning 
of the century a counter -current of realistic and 
satirical story, dealing with life as it is, and not as 
the H8tel de Eambouillet loved to imagine it, ran side 
by side with the more fashionable stream. Here also 
the influence of Spain was dominant. The picaresque 
romance, of which a full and trenchant description 
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has been given bj Mr Hannay, is the main source of 
the French realiBtic and satiric romances, although 
the best of the latter excel their originals aa paintings 
of m&nneis and ss humorous amusing stories. This 
does not, of course, apply to the imitation of Cervantes. 
Le Berger &ctravagarU is the work of an acute and 
interesting mind, but it will not bear comparison for 
a moment with Zhn Quiaxite. The deeper influence of 
that great work was not felt till a later period. 

Setting aside Barclay's Latin Euphormio (1603) 
and D'Aubignd'a Avmivrea dv, Baron cU Fcensate 
(1617-20), which belong in the main to the satirical, 
fantastic, pedantic literature of the revival of learning, 
the first sketch of a realistic romance may be found 
in Th4ophile de Viau's FroffmenU d^une Histoi/re Com- 
iqae, written probably about 1620, which, besides its 
biographic interest, is a fresh and taking picture, so 
far as it goes, of young men and their ways in the 
seventeenth century. But the most elaborate and 
conscious exponent of realism in opposition to the 
idealism of the heroic and pastoral romances was 
Charles Sorel (1599-1674), the author of the Histoire 
Comique de f^ancion*^ (1622, groatly enlarged in 
1646), in Berger Extravagtmt (1627), and Polyandre 
(1648). 

Of Sorel's life we know next to nothing, though Guy 

Fatin has left an interesting description of the "short, 

fat man with long nose and short-sighted 

eyes." His earliest work was a conventional 

love romance, L'Or^hise de Chrysante (1616), and some 

' Novvdle ^Uion, <£«., par An. CUombq/, Paria, 1S58. 
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shorter Tiovelle in the same vein; but, thereafter, he 
became as thorough-going a champioD, in theory and 
practice, of realism in fiction as any Zola of to-day. 
"L'histoire, veritable ou feinte, doit repr&enter an 
plna pr&3 du naturel ; autrement c'est une fable qui ne 
sert qu'^ entretenir les enfans an coin du fen, non pas 
les eapritfi mlirs." That is the doctrine in the rigid 
application of which Sorel condemns all romances 
from the Iliad to Sidney's Arcadia and d'Urf^'a Astr4e. 

This ridicule of romance is the sole purpose of Le 
Berger Extravagant, which was intended to be the Dtm 
Quixote of the pastoral. There is much that is clever 
and amusing in its fantastic absurdities, but Sorel 
failed altogether to appreciate the noble art by which 
Cervantes preserves our respect and affection for the 
knight in his absurdities and misfortunes. Lysis, the 
hero of Sorel'a romance, the son of s Paris shop- 
keeper, who has crazed his brains by reading pastorals, 
has no quality that claims esteem or interest. 

In Ih-am^on Sorel conducts the picaresque hero, 
whose life he details from childhood, through an end- 
less series of adventures, which afford an opportunity 
for the satiric portrayal of different classes — courtiers, 
pedants, peasants, Paris rogues, lawyers, and men of 
letters. We owe to Sorel a striking picture of the 
darker side of literary life in the seventeenth century, 
such as his great successor Smollett and many others 
were to give of the same Ufe a century later. 
"D^uisements" were a feature of the realistic as of 
the romantic novel, and Malherbe, Balzac, £acan, and 
other authors are adumbrated in different persons who 
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oome under the author's laoh. In Folyandre, which 
remained nnfiDished, he began with the same realistic 
and satiric purpose a picture of middle-class life, a 
foremnner of Furetifere'e Boinan Bourgeois. 

The principal fault of Sorel's, as of wellnigh all 
these realistic novels, is tJiat they want the romance 
interest entirely. The incidents may amuse, the 
pictures of manners and the satire instruct, but 
the pleasure proper of the novel is not given unless 
the centre of our interest be the character and 
fortunes of the hero and those with whom his fate 
is involved. The pastoral and heroic romances, 
despite their absurdities, succeeded in arousing sus- 
pense in their readers. This is the chief advance that 
d'Urf^'s made on earlier pastoral romances ; and there 
can be no doubt that lady readers at any rate followed 
the fortunes of Oroondate, of the illustrious Bassa, 
and of Cyrus with the same acute sympathy as a later 
generation felt for Pamela and Clarissa No realistic 
romance of the seventeenth century, excepting Don' 
QiMiCOte and, perhaps, Le Soman Comique, has a hero 
for whose fate we care two straws. 

We cannot do more than mention Lannel's So7nan 
Satyrique (1624), whose chief interest was its person- 
ages dSguis^; the striking La Ckrysoliie ou le Secret 
des Bomans (1627) of Andr^ Mareschal, entitled by 
Eoerting the first French psychological romance, 
which describes with unusual power a series of in- 
cidents, and traces these to their source in the 
character of the dramatis personm ; or the Page 
disgradi (1619, pub. 1640), an interesting auto- 
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bii^raphical fragment by the dramatist Triatan 
I'Hermite. Especially original and interesting are 
the fantastic romances of Cyrano de Bei^erac (1619- 
16£)5), collected as the ffisioire ComAgue des Stats et 
Empires de la Jkine. Cyrano's discoveries in the 
moon and the son, sn^ested by Lucian and others, 
including a couple of Eaglisb writers of the century, 
have had many sequels down to the days of Jules 
Verne and Mr Wells. But the most popular realistic 
romance of the period was the Boman Gomique (1661) 
of Paul Scarron > (1610-1660), famous as the husband 
of Madame de Maintenon, for the physical sufferings 
he endured with courage and gaiety, and as the author 
of the Virgile Travesti and some comedies in the same 
burlesque vein. Scarron's romance, su^ested by a 
Spanish one, and containing several interpolated 
stories translated from that language, was left un- 
finished. It owes its popularity to the delightful 
gaiety with which the story is told, — if Sorel makes 
one think of Smollett, Scarron has a touch of Fielding, 
— ^tbe distinctness and interest of the characters, 
and also to the fact that the author succeeds to some 
extent in enlisting our sympathies for his hero, the 
wandering actor Le Deatin, His story is doubtless 
of a kind more proper to the heroic than the realistic 
romance; but it may be questioned whether some de< 
gree of idealism, some heightening of the principal 
characters, is not essential to the success as romance 
even of the most realistic story. 
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The Brat fifty years of the seventeenth century 
vitneBsed tbe form&tion and one m^ht almost say 
the stereotyping of French prose as it has 
been spoken and written ever since. " The 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries," says M. Faguet, 
" had prose writers and poets of genius writing in a 
finctnating language, which they created as they used, 
which was not yet fixed and destined to remain the 
common patrimony of succeeding generations. The 
language as it can be spoken, and should be written, 
has for two and a half centuries been that which ap- 
pears with the Cid for poetry, with the ProvindaUs 
tax prosa" We cannot here do more than endeavour 
to describe the ideals which directed tbe efforts of 
the three great shapers of perhaps the most perfect 
medium for the lucid communication of thought 
which has been formed since the (^ of Plato and 
Demosthenes. 

The Malherbe of French prose was Jean-Louis 
Guez de Balzac > (1597-1664), the "Grand Epistolier 
de France," He visited Holland as a 
young man with Th^opbile, and wrote a 
Discowrs politique ear Vitai des provinces untes, the 
liberal sentiment of which he repudiated later, and 
he spent a couple of years at Rome as i^ut for 
the Cardinal de la Valette. Thereafter he with- 
drew from public life, settled at his country - seat 
on the Gharente, and spent his life in elaborating 

' Lei (Ewuret dt M. dt Bidmc (2 torn.), Paris, 1065. Difficult to 
procure. AdditionU letten were edited by Tamiiej de Lorroque, 
Puis, 1835. 
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and polishing his letters and occasional treatises, 
political, religious, and critical, of which the most 
ambitious were Ze Prince (1632) and the Socraie 
Chretien (1652). His letters had begun to attract 
attention as early as 1618, and they were the ad- 
miration of the Hdtel Bambouillet long before the 
author was introduced there. The first collection ap- 
peared in 1624. 

Balzac was as devoted to style for its own sake 
as Malherbe, and had the same narrow oratorical ideal 
of correctness, the same devotion to order, dignity, 
and sonorous rhythm. " Ce n'est pas assez," he says 
in the Soeraie Ghreatien, " de savoir la Thfologie : il 
faut encore savoir 6:rire, qui est une seconde scienca" 
It was to this " seconde science " that Balzac dedicated 
his life as steadily as did Descartes to the rational 
explanation of the universe ; and the result was that 
in his letters and dissertations French oratorical prose 
attained almost at once to formal perfection of 
structure and rhythm. It owed this development in 
some measure to the very barrenness of Balzac's 
thought. It is well for a writer to have something 
to say, but for one whose chief function is to attune 
his medium it is also well not to have too much. 
Balzac could hardly have made his periods so uni- 
formly musical if he had been striving to utter the 
thoughts of Montaigne or Descartes. But by Mon- 
taigne Balzac's work would have been described as 
" Lettres vuides et descham^es qui ne se aoustiennient 
que par an d^licat chois de mots entassez et rengez 
h. une juste cadence." He excelled in just those 
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thiDgB nhich the {ormer detested in letter-writing, 
— " noe belle enfileare de paroles courtoises," " k bien- 
vienner, k prendre coi^, & remercier, k saluer, k 
presenter mon service et tels compliments verbenx 
des lois ceremonienses de noatre civilitd" 

Balzac's dissertations are strings of sonorooBly 
elab(»ated commonplaces. The one theme on which 
he writes with freshness and with his eye on the 
object is literature. He was not such an educated 
critic as the dry and pedantic Gbapelain ; but in his 
letter to Scud^ry on the dd, in his criticism of 
Heinsins'a Serodet It\fanimda, and in his remarks on 
paraphrasii^ and the sablime simplicity of the Old 
Testament, he is sound in principle, while in more 
than one place he writes imaginative and eloquent 
appreciations. The following sentences on Saint 
Chrysostom might almost have been written by Sainte- 
Beuve of Saint FraQ9oiB de Sales : " Avec un oom- 
mentaire de deux syllabes, avec un petit mot qui 
tempore la rigueur des choses, avec une particule de 
charity, qui adoucit les menaces de la justice, 11 d^- 
friche les plus dures et les plus sauvages expressions. 
II console et rassure les esprits que le texte de 
Saint Paul avait efTray^. Fartout oii il passe il 
laiase des traces de blancheur et une impression de 
lumi6re." 

Balzac is essentially the man of letters, the prose 
artist and nothing more. The second great shaper 
of classical French prose was more in- 
terested in the lucid and logical exposi- 
tion of his thought than in the cadence of his 
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periods. The life and work of Beu^ Descartes ^ 
(1596-1650) belong more properly to the history 
of philosophy than of literature. Educated by the 
Jesuits, he served as a volunteer under Maurice 
of Nassau and the Duke of Bavaria. It was when 
in winter quarters in Germany that he conceived 
his "method," and tested it by elaborating the 
app1icati(m of algebra to geometry. He visited 
Switzerland and Italy, and returned to Paris in 1625, 
where be spent two years bidden from bis friends, 
immersed in study and reflection. In 1629 he migrated 
to Holland, which became his headquarters until 
1649, when he accepted the invitation of the Queen 
of Sweden and removed to Stockholm, where he died 
in the following year. The famous Discov/rs de la 
M4thod6 was published at Leyden in 1637. A great 
part of his subsequent writing consisted of replies 
to objections and learned correspondence. The Traii4 
des Passions, written for Princess Elizabeth of the 
Palatinate in 1649, was published in 1650. 

Descartes is the greatest and completest represent- 
ative of the rationalism which was the chief though 
not the sole factor in the formation of 
classical literature in France. He did on 
a larger scale and in the region of philosophy the 
work of selection and ordering which Malberbe and 

' Opera Omnia, Amat., 1670-83. (Euvm Complita, Jtc., ed. Victor 
Cousin, 11 voU., Faris, 1S24-26, (Etivrtt inidilei, <tc., ed. Foucber 
de Careil, Paria, 1859-60. (Suvrei, -ta., ed. C. Adam eb F. ^Doery, 
1897, in progress. A centeoitrf edition. 

For studies, see bibliognipbical iiot« in Fetit de JulleviUe, vol. iv., 
and Historiee of PliiloBophy generally. 
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Balzac were doing for style in verse and prosa The 
famoas method of the Dimners, the cultivation of 
doubt not for its own sake but that from it may 
emei^ the " clear and distinct " first principles of a 
rational system of knowledge, stands in the same 
relation to the eclectic and sceptical thought of Mon- 
taigne as Malherbe's and Balzac's ideal of style to that 
writer's rhetorical canon, " c'est aux paroles i servir 
et k suivre et que le Gascon y arrive si le Francois 
n'y pent aller." The attempt has even been made 
to represent the classical ideal as the aastbetic ex- 
pression of the Cartesian philosophy, but as M. 
Lanson justly says, Cartesian aesthetic would reduce 
art to science, identifying beauty with truth, Bational 
and ordered truth is an important constituent of the 
classical ideal in French literature and criticism, but 
it is not the whole of that ideal, which includes the 
dignity and elegance that mark it as the product of 
a polite and cultured society nonrished on the 
literature of antiquity. Descartes' own style has 
little emotional quality. It is clear, precise, and 
occasionally felicitous in figure, but the sentences are 
long and weighted with subordinate clauses, — the 
adequate reflection of the author's methodical com- 
prehensive thought and purely intellectual purpose. 
He had not Balzac's desire to rouse admiration, and 
the only persuasion he sought was intellectual con- 
viction, so that there is no place in his style for 
elaborate colour or cadence. 

It was the wish to gain the heart and the will as 
well as the understanding which gave to Pascal's 
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style a more shining clearness than Descartes' in 
dealing vith equally abstract themes, a 
higher eloquence than Balzac's, and a 
suppleness and variety which no French prose had 
obtained previously and in which it has remained 
. unsurpassed. Blaise Pascal's ^ (1623-1662) life, and 
its intimate connection with his writings, have been 
made the subject of many critical investigations, 
and eloquently summarised b; Chateaubriand. The 
early development of his mathematical genius, and 
his researches and discoveries in mathematics and 
physics ; his conversion and that of his family, 
under the influence of the Jansenist GuUlebert, cur^ 
of Eouville, in 1646 ; hie " worldly period," in which 
he opposed the pioos desire of his sister to enter 
Port Koyal, and turned from the study of geometry 
to the study of men, under the guidance of de M^r^ 
and Miton as well as Montaigne ; his passionate return 
to religion and settlement at Port Boyal in 1653; 
the composition and publication of the Ldtrea Pro- 
mndaUs (1656), begun ae a defence of Arnauld but 

> Innumerable editiona of the PravinciaUt, e.g., Havet, Poria, 1SS6. 
Fauchire in the Onmi* £mvaint de la Fnmot, 2 vols., Faria. Of 
the PenUa, the finb that went 'back to the mantucript was that of 
Faugire in IS44, vhich was auoceeded eight yean later by Havet'e, 
with an elaborate commentary. The laet ia that by Bruaflchviag in 
Vb.aOTaiiAs&)Hvainldtla FramXiYe^ \WCi. There is a smaller one 
\fg tile same editor of the Pentiet et OpatcvUt, Paris, IBOO, with full 
connecting Inographf and comment. Sainte-Beuvc'e Port-Royal is % 
ftuoinatit^ study of the religious milieu in which Pascal's Uiought 
took shape, and of Pascal himself. Another invaluable study is by 
Boutrouz {Oranda i!crivaint /rangaU), and one by Sully Frudhomme 
hai just appeared. 
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passing after the third letter into an ironical and 
overwhelming exposure of the casuistry of the 
Jesuits ; his last years of illness, during which were 
composed the Pens^es, notes for a great defence 
of Christianity, — these are the principal moments, 
and they need not be more than recalled here. 
Besides some scientific letters, only the Litres 
Provmdales were published in his lifetime. The 
Pensiea were arranged and issued by Pott Eoyal in 
1670. 

Pascal reflected as carefully as Bacon on the art 
of persuasion, and neither the method which he pur- 
sued in the Lettres Provi'nciales nor that which he 
adumbrated in the Fens4es was attained by haphazard. 
He was at one with Montaigne in his scorn of elo- 
quence cultivated for its own sake, — eloqnence such 
as Balzac's, " qui nous destourne ^ soy," — and in bis 
love of a style which is "la peinture de la pens^e." 
"Quand on voit le style naturel," says Pascal, "on 
est tout dtonnd et ravi car on s'attendait de voir un 
auteur et on trouve un homme." Where he parts 
company with Montaigne is in the importance he 
attaches to order, as necessary to the definite pur- 
pose which inspired all he wrote, as the former's 
style — "desregl^, descousu, et hardy"' — was in har- 
mony with his detached and sceptical survey of 
life. To Pascal a new disposition of the matter 
made the matter new ; and as to the best disposition 
Pascal was at one with Descartes. The ideal order is 
the order of demonstration which geometry follows. 
But few men are guided by the understanding; and the 
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premisea for many of our ooDcliisioiis are too subtle 
and complex to be isolated and fixed in definitions; 
To jm^ aright of many things in life we require 
" finesse," " reaprit de justesse," tact, and to persuade 
we require to possess the art of pleasing, " L'art de 
persuader consiste en celui d'agr^r plutSt qu'en celui 
de convaincre, tant les hommes se gouvernent plus 
par caprice que par raison." The heart is reached by 
another way than the mind : " J&ius Christ, Saint Paul 
ont I'ordre de la charity, non de I'esprit; car Us 
voulaient ^chauffer, non inatruire," Thus eloquence 
excluded for its own sake returns as a legitimate 
instrument with which to awaken the love of God 
and the hatred of evil. And Pascal's elbqueuce 
is unsurpassed. The shining clearness, the unerring 
dialectic, the humour, the irony, the grave expostu- 
lation of the Lettres ProviTioialea, are unequalled in 
literature since the Platonic dialogues; and fragment, 
ary as the Pensies are, the style, aa the subject per- 
mits, is in parts even more vibrating aUd im^native. 
The description of man, a nothing between two in- 
finites; of his pursuit of diversion to escape from 
_ himself ; the image of the reed that thinks, have 
the force and beauty of the finest passages of the 
Republic. In Plato's and Pascal's eloquence there is 
no shadow of the rhetoric " qui nous destoume JL soy." 
In Pascal's hands French prose became a medium of 
such lucidity and precision, such delicacy and re- 
source, that to a foreigner it seems as though it 
were almost impossible for a Frenchman to write 
obscarely. 
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The egotiatn of Frencb aristocratic society, vividly 
reflected in all the literature of this period, the "Moil 
et c'est asaez" which Gorneille's tragedies 
exalt, but which was to Pascal hateful 
("Le Moi est haissable "), the proof of man's corrup- 
tion, the source of his miseries, of the contradiction 
which makes him, in order to gratify self, seek in end- 
less diversion an escape from self, — nowhere is this so 
nakedly painted as in the Memoirs of the early 
seventeenth century, especially those which describe 
the confused, frivolous, and criminal intrigues and 
wars of the Fronde, " Tous les hommes se hussent 
naturellement I'un I'autre," says the sombre Janseniat, 
like the English materialist Hobbes ; and certainly 
patriotism, loyalty, and fidelity were unknown to the 
princes, cardinals, generals, and great ladies who 
struggled with Mazarin, and with one another, for 
power, money, and privilege. There was no lack of 
intrigue and self-seeking among the courtiers who 
gathered round Charles at Oxford. "It cannot be 
imagined," says Clarendon, "into how many several 
shapes men's indispositions were put, and the many 
artifices which were used to get honours, offices, pre- 
ferments, and the waywardness and perverseness 
which attended the being disappointed of their own 
hopes." But when all that a cynical critic can say 
has been said of cavalier dissoluteness and intrigues, 
and of the negotiations of the Scotch and of the Army 
with Charles, there remains a vast moral diflereuce 
between the war of principles in England — principles 
on which, in the last resort, neither Charles nor the 
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Preebjterians nor the Army would yield — and the 
tragi-comedy of the Fronde, when the only persons 
whom self-interest made loyal to France were the 
Austrian Queen Mother and the Italian Minister. 

The difference is felt acutely when one turns from 
Clarendon's dignified and moving narrative, or Crom- 
well's turgid but earnest letters, to the moat brilliant 
of the many memoirs of these years — those of the 
libertine, ambitions, intriguing, demagogic Cardinal de 
Betz, and the more impersonal narrative of the equally 
egotistic and intriguing, but more reflective, critical 
Hamlet-like Due de la Bochefoucauld. 

The M^moires of Jean-Fran^is-Paul de Gondy, 
Cardinal de Ketz (1613-1679), are not to be trusted 
with regard to anything which it was for 
his interest to falsify ; but they give, 
nevertheless, a vivid picture of events and actors, 
and of bis own character and motives. A libertine 
who entered the Church to secure his family righto 
in the Archbishopric of Paris, a turbulent and am- 
bitious temperament, a restless and intriguing mind, 
a bom demagogue, De Petz's life was one long conflict 
for power, for the office of first minister. Which he 
never attained. His style reflects his lucid, unquiet 
mind. It is not classical French prose. It wants 
the delicacy, the studied ease and grace of the writers 
whose style was moulded by the Provindales and by 
the salons. But it is vigorous, coloured, and pointed. 
Hia narrative is vivid ; his expositions of policy lucid 
and comprehensive; his character-sketches discrim- 
inating and piquant masterpieces. 
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Among the actors in the firat Fronde whom De Betz 
portmys is Fr&n9ois VI., Due de la RochefoaoaoM 

LaSoAt- (1613-1689). "II y a en du je ne sais 

■*™'^ quoi en M. de la Rochefoucauld. ... II a 
tonjouTS eu une irresolution habitnelle ; maia je ne 
sais mSnie k qnoi attribnter cette irr^solntioa . . . 
II n'a jamais ^t^ gnerrier, quoiqu'il fut tr^ soldat, 
II n'a jamais ^t^ par Im-mgme bon courtisan, quoi- 
qu'il ait en tonjours bonne intention de I'^tre. H n'a 
jamais 6b6 bon homme de parti, quoiqne toute sa vie 
il 7 ait ^t^ engag^," " Cet air de honte et de timidit4 
que vous lui voyez dans la vie civile s'^tait tonm^, 
dana les affaires, en air d'apolc^e." Kot less an 
egotist than De Setz or more averse to intrigue, La 
Bochefoncanld was less the man of action and of will. 
Vanity and passion, rather than ambition for power, 
involved him in the intrigues and crimes of the 
Fronde. He was under the influence of women. 
And when his hopes were shattered, be did not spend 
his last days like De Betz in trying to find new 
methods, but digested bis disappointment in a phil- 
osophy of human nature. 

La Bocbefoucauld's Mimoirea are written in the 
third person, in a colder and more detached tone than 
De Itetz'a, and in a more elaborately elegant and bal- 
anced style. His portraits are drawn with vivacity, 
and show as might be expected subtlety and insight. 
But La Bochefouoauld did a greater service for pos- 
terity than write a history of the Fronde. He crys- 
tallised the impressions which the experience of 
those years had left on his mind in a small collection 
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of Maanntes (1665-1678) which sombre wisdom aad 
perfection of form have made a classic. 

The difference between the English and the French 
wars is not more clearly seen from a comparison of 
the memoirs than from a study of the 
philosophic sediment which these wars left 
behind them in the literature of either country. The 
most direct effect of the English rebellion and rev- 
olution is seen in the political speculations of Uobbes 
and Locke; and in the cult of moderation in feeling, 
especially religious and moral feeling, of which the 
chief spokesman is Addison. Addison's sweet rea- 
sonableness is not quite the same thing as Boileau's 
good sense, for there is in it less of clear reason and 
more of feeling, — feeling which in Steele has already 
in it the germ of sensibility. The effect of the French 
wars is not seen in works on political theory. A war 
in which no principles were involved created no theor- 
etical problems. Nor did it awaken humanitarian 
sentiment. That came later, and came from England. 
The fruit of the Fronde was a clearer insight into 
human nature*and a somewhat sombre philosophy, a 
philosophy which detected in every virtue the alloy 
of self-interest. 

This philosophy, which runs through the work of 
some of the greatest writers of the period treated in 
the following volume of this series, is presented in its 
quintessence in the Maximes of La Eochefoucauld. 
"Les vertus se perdent dans I'int^rSt, comme les 
fleuves 86 perdent dans la mer." That is the first 
principle from which his maxims are deduced, and it 
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is a principle so universal that it is difficult to draw 
an; deduction from it which experience of life and 
one's own heart will not verify. And La Boche- 
foucauld's aphorisms have been brought to the test 
of experience, the experience of reflection and ob- 
servation. They are models of wit aa Johnson de- 
fined it, not " what oft was thought," for the shock 
they give proves that they are not mere platitudes, 
but " that which though not obvious is upon its first 
production acknowledged to be just." 

In style La Eoohefoncauld's ideal is that of Balzac 
and the Fr^cieuses. He cultivated the art of writing 
as "une seconde science." The Maximea were as re- 
gards their form a product of the aalone, which after 
the Fronde took the place of the Hdtel de Bambouil- 
let. Each salon cultivated some special form — letters, 
madrigals, portraits. At that of Madame de Sabl^, 
which La Kochefoucauld frequented, the fashion was 
maxims, and it was under the infiuence of the critical 
spirit which was at work in society that he chiselled, 
polished, and pointed his aphorisms. In La Boche- 
foucauld's pTOse " pr^iosit^," of which* there is just a 
trace in some of the Maaimes, passed into the perfec- 
tion of classical prose, the right word in the right 
place, and no word that is unnecessary. 
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The early decades of the seventeenth centuiy are not 
less of an epoch in the history of French drama than 
soureaof "^ French prose and verse. The classical 
jvmdi Tragidy. tragedy of Jodelle and Gamier is a very 
different thing from the classical tragedy of Comeille 
and Eacine, and the explanation of the difference is 

' The «ketch given of the rue ot the drama is bued mainlj on the 
work of Eugene Bigal, who has cleared up many obscurities and cor- 
rected errors in his Alexandre Bardy et It tlUdtre franfait d lajin du 
XVI' et on eommememeta du XVII' SUch, Paria, 1889 ; Le TAidtf« 
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to be found in the history of the phases through which 
French drama passed between the opening of the cen- 
tury and the appearance of the Cid. Bifierently as 
the elements were ultimately hlended, the Freoch 
drama, like the English, was the outcome of an amal- 
gamation of the classical drama of the Benaissance 
and plays which were directly descended from the 
mediffival drama. The man who brooght together 
the different seeds and began the fertilisation of 
the French stage was Alexandre Hardy. 

The older academic drama had not quite come to 
an end when the sixteenth century closed. Luivey 
was yet to write the last of his comedies, based on 
Latin and Italian models. Of those who were still 
writing classical tragedies, the most interesting was 
Montchrestien, Antoine de Montchrestien ^ (1575- 
1621), whose adventures and stirring career closed at 
the stake, was the author of six tragedies 
on classical, historical, and Scriptural 
themes — Sector, La Seitie d^Meosse, La Carthaginoiss, 
Lea Ladnea, David, Avian — ^in the usual Senecan style 
with long, often eloquent speeches and meditative 
musical choruses. There is no pretence of action, of 
developing a story from the interaction of characters 

an XriP SUde aixmt ComeOU, in Petit de Julleville, torn, iv^ 1897 ; 
(uid Le Thiitre front"** ""w* !" piriodt datii^ie, Paris, 1901. For 
other histtniei, see note to previous clikpt«r, and add Uie Hittoim du 
TlUdtrc PnmfaU, b; the Frbres Parfaict, Paris, 174S ; L. Petit de 
JuUeriUe, Le Tkmn en Fnatoe, Pans, ISSS. 

■ La Tragtditt de M., ed. Petit de Jullevills, Paiis, 1891 (fjUto- 
thiqw Mtevirienne). See Luiiou's Hotmnet et Hvrtt, £lvde» AforaUi 
el LUUraini, Paris, IS95. 
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and circuui stances. A few situations in a familiar 
story are presented in a statuesque manner — a loi^; 
moQoIc^e, or a dialogue which is simply an inter- 
change of balanced "Bentences," very different from 
the rapid play of Comeille's dialogue instinct with 
purpose and passion. At the end of each scene the 
chorus deploys in grave and harmonious stanzas its 
reflections on the fleetingness of life, the inexorable- 
nesB of fate, the beauty and dignity of virtue, — 

" Si tu n'apergois riea d'^temelle dur^ 
Et si tout ce grand Tout n'atteod que le tr^pas, 
Suis tov^ouis la vertu eeole au monde assure 
Qui nous feit vivre au Ciel en mourant id-bas. 
rhonneor immortel des ftmee g^^reuaes. 
Fort bien considdrd toub avez eu roison 
De rendre tos esprits en vos mains Taleureiisea, 
Pour soitir par la mort d'une double prison." 

These plays, it is clear, were never written for the 
popular stage at all. Their observance — vague as it 
often is — of the Unities of place and time implies as 
much, for the conventions of the popular theatre in- 
cluded a permissible duration of the action from the 
creation to the Day of Judgment, as well as the simul- 
taneous representation of different places — what Cor- 
neille calls " ce horrible der&glement qui mettait Paris, 
Borne, et Constantinople sur le mSme th^tre " — and 
that not successively and ideally, as on the English 
stage described by Sidney, but at one and the same 
time with distinct decorations. The Senecan tragedies 
might be performed at schools and colleges — to add 
to the sufferings of the much-enduring students of 
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those days, who greatly preferred farce. Often they 
must have been written only for readers. Their sole 
merit was as literature. The beautiful choruses — of 
Gami«' especially — were universally admired, and 
were imitated in England by Daniel, in Holland by 
Hooft 

The popular stage had still to be content with the 

moribund medieeval drama. The performance of sacred 

mysteries had been forbidden in Paris in 

Fopvlar Drawia. 

1548, but they seem to have lingered under 
other names; and there were still tl^e "histoires" and 
" romans," the " morality" tending to become more 
concrete and secular, as well as the ever -popular 
farces. The general trend of this decaying mediaeval 
drama, wherever it was not displaced by classical 
tragedy and comedy, was towards simply dramatised 
stories — drawn from the luyveUe and other sources — in 
which the story interest is paramount In Spain, 
where classical dramatic influence was most snccess- 
fully resisted, this interest of story subordinated in 
the work of Lope de V^a almost every other con- 
sideration. In England Marlowe, the other university 
wits to a less degree, and Shakespeare pre-eminently, 
in virtue of their genius, bnt not uninfluenced by 
Seneca, superinduced apon this interest of story vivid 
dramatic portrayal of character and poetic beauty. 
Alexandre Hardy ' was neither a Lope de Yega nor a 
Christopher Marlowe, yet the work he did was of the 

' Le Thddtre iPAlexandre Bardy, Enter Neudruck, &o., von E. 
St«Dge1, G vols., Ukrburg, 1883-84. The nioit eihaiutive critical 
tludy is that b; lUgal cited above. 
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same kind at a much lower level He disengi^^d 
French drama from the last remnante of Mystery and 
didactic Morality ; he taught it to present a atory, 
tragic or romantic, in a condensed and telling form; 
and he made a beginning, though a crude and imperfect 
one, with the delineation of character and passion. 
Or if we look at hie work from another point of view, 
and compare it with the academic inBtead of the 
popular drama, we may justly say that, while infinitely 
inferior to Gamier's as poetry, Hardy's plays have 
what these elegiac and lyrical performances have not 
— that action which is the soul of a living drama. 

We know, unfortunately, very little of Hardy's life 
and education. He was certainly not illiterate, as 
jitaadrt Saiute-Beuvc seems to surest. He was 
fi-"^- probably aa well educated as Marlowe, 
poBsibly rather better than Shakespeare, if by edu- 
cation we understand academic training. He was 
acquainted with the clashes as well as with the con- 
temporary literature of Spain and Italy, and in bis 
poetic theories and licences of diction shows himself 
an enthusiastic admirer of Bonsard and his school. 
All that we know of his career is that about 1593 
he became journeyman playwright, or poUe A gages, 
to a wandering troupe of players under a certain 
Valleran Lecomte, The Cor^Srie de la Passion had 
the monopoly of dramatic entertainments in Paris, and 
by the end of the sixteenth century their perform- 
ances had sunk to the lowest level of illiteracy. The 
future of the French stage depended not on them bat 
on the efforts of the wandering troupes of profeasioual 
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acton who made a precarious Bxiatence in the pro- 
vinces, and, like their English contemporaries, some- 
times travelled aa far as the Low Countries and 
Denmark. Compelled to interest and amuse, these 
companies were driven to add to their repertoire 
something besides the ontwom moralities, histories, 
romances, and farces. Valleran Lecomte seems to have 
experimented with the academic tn^dies of Jodelle, 
de la Taille, and Gamier. In Hardy, however, Lecomte 
found some one who supplied exactly what he was 
feeling his way towards, — a dramatist who could pro- 
duce tragedies not unlike those of Garnier, but with 
more of movement, and without wearisome monologues 
and choral odes ; who could, in short, dramatise with 
the utmost rapidity stories of every and any sort 
drawn from all the most popular reading of the day. 
Encouraged by such an acquisition, Lecomte rented 
the Bdtel de Boni^ogne in 1599 from the Confr^rie, 
who were banning to realise their inability to cope 
with the superior attractions which Italian and pro- 
vincial companies brought to Paris from time to time 
in spite of their protests. After some interruptions, 
and notwithstanding trouble with the Confr^rie, and 
with occasional rivals, which cannot be detailed here, 
Valleran's company settled at the H6tel nnder the 
name of the King's comedians, and was until 1629 
the only company performing regularly in Paris. 
During these years Hardy was the mainstay of the 
company, and almost the sole French dramatist of 
importance. He poured forth plays with the utmost 
profusion — the number has been put as high as eight 
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bandred; and the variety of their kinds — tragedies, 
tragi - comedies, pastorals, and mytholc^cal plays — 
shows clearly what was the chief aim of the author, 
to provide freah and novel entertainments for a pop- 
ular audience. 

Hardy's earliest efforts were probably " romances " 

like ThSagine et GharidSe on the one hand, and 

trasediea such as Didon, Mariamne, Panthie, 

Tragedies, . , 

Mbrt (TAchille, Coriolan on the other. The 
first, which runs on through several "joum^," is 
closely related to the later mediaeval " romans," but 
shows the influence of the classical school in its 
leas nwfve structure and style, and in the intro- 
duction of lengthy monologues and colloquies. In 
the tragedies Hardy's relation to the academic drama- 
tists is very clear. Their works are obviously his 
inspiration and to some extent his model ; bat writing 
for the popular stage, Hardy's main interest is not 
in " sentences " and rhetoric, but in the conduct 
of the story. Whatever delays the progress of the 
action — such as choral odes and lengthy dreams or 
descriptions — is either dropped or abbreviated. With 
an art which is by no means subtle or varied, but is 
effective as far as it goes. Hardy presents the story 
in its principal moments, in the person of the chief 
characters, and in speeches and colloquies which are 
not mere exercises in rhetoric, but portray motive and 
carry forward the action. The character-drawing is, 
like the plot- structure, simple and crude, but not 
ineffective. Decisive resolutions are abruptly formed, 
and critical actions rapidly developed ; but the ruling 
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motives are preseated distinctly if without any shad- 
ing and are at times dignified and impressive — more 
impressive in their crude trnthfidnefls than the high- 
flown gallantry which ia the sole motive at work in 
the tragi-comedies of most of Hardy's successors. 

The damning fault of Hardy's tragedies, as of all 
his work, ia the execrable style. He claimed to be 
a disciple of Bonaard, and permitted him- 
self all the licences which the latter de- 
manded for poetic diction. But Hardy was not, like 
Btmsard, a poeL He was an improviser without taste. 
His style is painfully obscure, abounding in ellipses, 
iDversions, archaisms, and coinages. It ia nngram- 
matical and undistinguished, and at the same time 
affected and bombastic 

Hardy's tragedies were not the most immediately 
popular and influential part of his work, but they 

TuoaiMiii preserved and handed on to later writers, 

TtadiHim. ^3 Maiiet, Tristan, and Comeille, the main 
features of the tragic tradition established by Jodelle 
and bis followers. These features are the historical 
subject, the grave and heightened style, and the con- 
centrated action. Thoi^h Hardy allows himself the 
complete liberty, as r^ards the imaginary place and 
duration of the action, which was traditional on the 
popular stage, he dramatises in his tragedies not a 
whole story but a final crisis. In Ooriolan, for ex- 
ample, which, like Shakespeare's play, is baaed on 
Plutarch, Hardy begins with the banishment of 
Coriolanus and his interview with Aufidiiis. There- 
after Hardy selects for presentation much the same 
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scenes as Shakespeare. He has Dot succeeded, how- 
ever, in presenting the crisis — the conflict between 
outraged pride and filial affection — with the l<^cal 
precision and eloquent fulness with which Comeille 
would have handled the theme. The French drama 
had to travel a long way and through a variety of 
experiments before it attained the shining summit 
of the Cid. ■ 

The main road through which it was to travel was 
indicated by Hardy not in the tragedies, but the tn^l- 
comedies based on Spanish and other 
" novelle," and the closely related pastorals 
inspired by the Aminta and the Pastor Fido. The 
former are, as has been said, the characteristic story- 
plays of the Renaissance in all countries where the 
romantic or mediaeval type of drama was not entirely 
superseded by the classical. Spain, France, England, 
and Holland all produced them in abundance.^ There 
is DO evidence that Hardy's were modelled on the plays 
of Lope de Vega. They are drawn from the same 
source as those of the English and Dutch dramatists 

1 Even in Italy, where the influence of clasiioal tragedy and comedy 
predomiaated (see The Sadier Bffnaittanu, pp. 323-334), there were 
composed, besidcB the imitatione of Plautua and Terence, a number 

of novMe or adventure comedies. Such vret« the comediea of Araldo, 
J. Nardi, B. Ai^colti, Ac, moat of the comedies of tibeAemi^emieiliJro- 
nati of Siena, and of the more famous Qiovanni Battigta dells Porta. 
The plots of manj of the French tragi-comedieB of thia' period were 
borrowed from them, aa well as from Spanish sources. See A. 3. 
Stiefel, Unbekannte itidUnuchx QiadUn Jean de Botrom, 1891, con- 
tributed to the ZHttchrifi fibr fraiaStiteke SpracU, 1879, where the 
some writer has cuntiaued his investigations of the debt of French 
comedy to Italian. 
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— contemporary " novelle," or stories of a similar 
character from classical sources. The a&iversal theme 
is the adventures of lovers. In lUuTnine he drama- 
tises the story from Montemayor's IHana, which 
Shakespeare used for the Two OerUlemen of Verona. 
La Force dv, Sang and £a Selle ^gyptienne are ver- 
sions of stories by Cenuntes, which Middleton has 
woven together in The ^iMniah Qypsy. 

There is not much to be said critically of Hardy's 
tragi-comediea. There is less character-drawing than 
in the tragedies. They have none of the brilliant 
complication and dial<^:u6 of the Spanish, nor of 
the exquisite poetry of the English. If the serious 
scenes are not inferior to those of Rodenbui^ and 
Brederoo, there are none of the vigorous comic scenes, 
vivid pictures of popular life in Amsterdam, with 
which the latter brightened his dull love-stories. 
Hardy never ventures oatside tiie four comers of 
the story he is dramatising to draw from real life, 
polite or vnlgar. The pastorals differ from the tragi- 
comediea only in the conventional setting. They are 
stories of the cross-wooing of shepherds and shepherd- 
esses, the wantonness of satyrs, the avarice of parente, 
and the dark oracles of gods. To indicate their more 
poetic and unreal character, Hardy uses an octosyl- 
labic line instead of Alexandrines ; but he was quite 
unable to give them the charm of sentiment and 
poetry which distinguished their Italian originals, 
and alone could give life to these forerunners of 
opera and its banalities. 

Five of Hardy's plays on mythological subjects — 
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Procris, Alceste, Ariadne, Le Jiavissement de Proserpine, 
and 2m Oigantomachie — stand somewliat by tbem- 
selvea. These mytholc^cal subjects attracteid drama- 
tists iQ all countries at tbe SenaiBsance, but not 
generally with much result. The Alceste is a very 
free adaptation of £uripides, in which the character 
of Admetus is well sustained. The Ariadne, based 
CD Ovid, is much inferior to Thomas Comeille's 
later play on the same subject 

To 1617 Hardy reigned without a rivaL Indeed, 
until 1625 there was no sign of any general awak- 

Bardv'i eoing of ioterest in the drama in that 

■'**™"- polite world which had b^nn to rule the 
destinies of French literature. The rise of new 
fashions in poetic style in the " correctness " of Mal- 
herbe and the elegant conceits of Marino's admirers ; 
the efflorescence of a new prose in the splendid and 
polished periods of Balzac; the refinement of con- 
versation ; the interest in pastoral and polite romance 
awakened by d'Frf^'s Adrie — these were sufficient to 
absorb attention. The theatre was neglected as 
barbarous. It was not till 1634 that CorneLUe could 
boast that it had superseded the romances in public 
interest 

The movement which led to that culmination began 
in 1617 with the publication of Th^ophile de Viau's 
TUajMtaiid Athowts Trogiquea de Pyra/me et Tkisb4, a 
*™"- tragedy, but in the spirit of Hardy's tragi- 

comedies, whose high-Sown sentiment and Marinistio 
el^ances of style faecinated the polite world. The 
purer taste of a later age ridiculed the dagger which 
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blnshed for its Crimea, but Th^phile's st^le ia not all 
"poiDt&" The prophetic dream of Thisbe's mother 
is eloqaentlf and dramatically described. About 
two years later Bacan appealed to the prevalent 
taste for pastoral kindled by L'AitHe, and the en- 
thnsiasm for Italian Uteratare, with his ArUUnice, 
recast later as Let Bergeries. Eacan's play has all 
the dramatic vapidness of the genre, but is the first 
French play with anything of the poetic beauty of 
its models, the Aminta and the Pastor Fido. It con- 
tains some delicious description in musical and flow- 
ing verses — 

" Aussitdt qu'il fit jour, j'y menais mes brebts : 
A peine du sommet je voyaia la premiere 
Descendre dans ces pr^ qui boment la riviere. 
Que j'eDtendia au loin aa mueette et sa Toix, 
Qui troublaient doucement le silence des bois ; 
Quelle timide joie entra dana ma pene^ ! " 

Crude plays to amuse the Paris public, which still 
formed &e bulk of the audience, continued to be 
ThtjiawMtiit produced for many years; but the move- 
tfTrtvi-am^. mgnt whicb Th^phile * and Bacan ' thus 
inaugurated gradually developed, bringing the drama 
more and more within the range of polite interest, 
and involving it thereby in the general development 
of French literature. The immediate consequence was 
not, of course, the emergence of trt^edy and comedy 
of the classical type. The taste of the day was for 
romance full of high-flown polite sentiment and elegant 
writing. To this taste the drama had to minister. 
• (Ei»VTt», ifai., Bee Dates, pp. 249, 264. 
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Tragedy remained for some years where Hardy had 
left it Comedy was tentatively experimented in. 
Up to 1634, when Mairet's Sophoniabe was prodaced, 
the popnlar, almost l^e universal, type of play pro- 
duced wa« the tragi-comedy, abounding in incident, 
romantic in sentiment, and generally not a little high* 
flown and super-elegant in style. The pastorals, which 
were especially admired in cultured circles, and about 
which literary discussion of the Unities chiefly gath- 
ered at flret, were only a particular species of the 
general type. The great sources of inspiration were 
Italy and especially Spain. The plays of Lope de 
Vega and other Spanish dramatists were closely trans- 
lated or freely adapted. The same was done with 
Italian novella comedies ; and the Italian pastorals 
remained the unapproached models of all French plays 
of the kind. To give any detailed account of the authors 
of these plays is impossible in our space. Jean de 
Mairet, Jean de Eotrou, Balthasar Baro, La CalprenMe, 
Georges de Scud^ry, Tristan I'Hermite, Pierre du 
Eyer, all are at work from 1625 or 1628 onwards, and 
Oomeille himeelf appears in 1629, We must confine 
ourselves to tracing the process by which, from tragi- 
comedy and its unreal world of romance, there emerged 
tragedy poriiraying the deepest passions of the human 
heart, and comedy reflecting the manners of actual 
life. In this connection the names of first importance 
are Jean de Mairet, and the great Comeille himself. 
Botrou is intrinsically, doubtless, a worthier second to 
Comeille than Mairet, but Botrou'a genius was roman- 
tic. No one followed his Spanish masters with more 
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gusto, or recalls some of the Elizabethans more vividly. 
It was only nnder Comeille's influence that Botron 
essayed tn^edy. Though he is a less great and less 
interesting writer, Mairet is the more importADt his- 
torically, because in tr^edy hia relation to Comeille 
resembles in some degree that of Marlove to Shake- 



Bom in Besangon in 1604, educated in Paris, 
Mairet' was only sixteen when in 1625 he prodnced 
his first ti^- comedy ChrisMde et Ari- 
mande, based on an incident in the Astr^ 
It is not a good play, — Mairet himself called it 
" un pAsW de ma jetmeSBe," — but it was soccesafnl, 
and gained him the patroo^e of the Due de Mont- 
moreni^, which he enjoyed till the death of the 
latter in 1638. Sylvw appeared in 1626, and was 
an immense success. In 1629 he wrote Silvamre, 
an essay in more correct Italianate pastoral, which 
was published in 1631 in elaborate form, and with a 
preface on the Unities which has generally been taken 
to mark an epoch in the history of French dramatic 
theory and practice. Les CkUaitieries du Due cCOssoTie, 
a rather coarse experiment in comedy, followed in 
1632, and Sopkonisbe, the herald of the new tragedy, 
in 1634, The Cid eclipsed Mairet's star, greatly to his 
own chagrin. While Comeille effected the triumph of 
tragedy, Mairet slipped back to tTE^i-comedies. Alike 
as a dramatist and a poet he was outshone, and his 

* No modem collected edition. Silvanire, ed. R. Otto, B&mberg, 
1S90, with a full and intereeling preface on tlie hiatoiy of the Unities. 
SophonMe, ed. E. Vollmoller, Heilbroim, 18S8. 
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later plays, though enumerated in histories, are never 
read. He did not die till 1686. 

Of the plays mentioned, those important for the his- 
tory of the drama are Bylvie, Silvarwre, and Sophoni^. 
The first is a pastoral tragi -comedy of 
unusual interest, both of story and char- 
acter; and the style, though fall of affectations, — 
there is a dagger here too, "qui va rougir de ton 
ingratitude," — and, as in all Mairet's work, anequal, 
is vigorous and poetic. It is the story of a prince 
wooing a shepherdess, of the scruples of her father 
and match-making eagerness of her mother, and of the 
magic employed by the king to punish the lovers and 
prevent the marriage. The wooing scenes are natural 
and affecting ; and in those between the parents there 
is just a touch of the homely realism and humour 
with which the English and Dutch dramatists invest 
such scenes, but which was alien to the polite spirit 
that was more and more to dominate French drama. 
The play, in short, has all the story interest of tn^- 
comedy, with scenes that border on pure tragedy on 
the one hand and on comedy on the other. Silvanire 
is much more conventional, and, in consequence, un- 
interesting. Its importance centres in the introduc- 
tion on the Unities. 

The TJnities of Place and Time as well as of Subject, 
imported from Italy in the sixteenth century by 
critics and academic dramatists, were un- 
known to the popular and living drama. 
They revived about this time as a subject of criti- 
cal dlBcnssion in literary and polite circles where 
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both Italian literature and Italian criticism were 
in high esteem. The superiority of the AnUiOa 
aod the Paxtor Fido was ascribed to their adoption, 
just as Sidney found a proof of the barbarity of 
English plays is their neglect, and Jonson followed 
suit even in the face of Shakespeare's achievement. 
The Qniversal learned tradition of the Bemaissance 
identified dramatic "art" with obedience to the prin- 
ciples extracted from Ariatotle by the critics, of whom 
none stood in higher esteem at -this time than Sealiger 
and Heinsios. Mairet was invited by the Comte de 
Crainail and the Cardinal de la Vallette to write a 
"correct" paetonil on Italian lines, and the outcome 
was Silwtnire, tiie recast of a play in blank verse 
written by d'Urf^ at the request of Marie de M&licis. 
Silvanire was published in elaborate form, with the 
famous critical preface, but the play was a failure and 
the question was not decided. Fran9ois Ogier had, in 
1628, attacked the doctrine vigorously in a preface to 
Tyr et Sidon, a long and insular play by Jean de 
Schelandre; and in the years which immediately 
followed much was written for and gainst, the op- 
ponents having by no means the worst of the 
argument. There was, in fact, no inner justification 
for the Unities in either the pastoral or the tragi- 
comedy. The interest of the latter consists in variety 
of incident, and the happy emei^nce of the lovers 
from a series of trials and mishaps which could only 
with the utmost improbability be packed into the 
course of a single day. The dramatic crisis of the 
pastoral is too slight to make the question of time one 
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of any importance. It was somewhat different with 
tragedy, in which the French tradition, even as pre- 
served by Hardy, was in favoar of a short concentrated 
action, the dramatisation not of a whole story but a 
single crisis. To such a type ol play, an approximation, 
at any rate, to a strict unity of time and place might 
lend intensity and Mat. The rigid enforcement of 
the rules — to which ComeiUe bowed his bead some- 
what unwillingly — was a triumph of pedantry, and 
of the spirit of social etiquette, which enforces its 
rules with a r^our compared with which religions, 
moral, and artistic laws operate uncertainly ; but this 
triumph was possible only because in the Cid and its 
successors CorneUle evolved a type of tragic action to 
which a rapid evolution is essentiaL 

After SUvanire, Mairet experimented in comedy — 
which was still represented on the stage only by 
popular farces, the descendants of the 
mediseval farces modified by the influence 
of the Italian commedia dell' arte with its stock char- 
acters; and in Virginie, which has nothing to do 
with the daughter of Virginius and victim of 
Appius Claudius, be produced a melodramatic tragi- 
comedy in accordance with the rule of twenty- 
four hours. Then in 1634, realising possibly the 
need, for the observance of the Unities, of an appro- 
priate crisis, he turned abruptly to tragedy, which 
had been for many years ne^jlected, and wrote 
Sophoni^, the first regular play which in any de- 
gree justifies its regularity. The unity of place is 
not interpreted rigidly, but the time of action is 
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twenty-four hours, beginniDg one day and ending 
the next, the bridal night intervening. The action 
of the first three acta — the defeat of Syphaz, 
followed by the marriage of his wife Sophouisba to 
the viotorions Masaanissa— ia got into the twenty- 
foDF bonis only at the expense of improbability, and 
that of the kind that jars upon onr feelings ; but the 
fonrth and fifth acts contain just the kind of incident 
which Comeille was to make the typical plot of 
trf^^y — a rapid, because intense, conflict between 
the passion of Massanissa and Roman policy embodied 
in Scipio. Mairet is not capable of the splendid and 
sustained eloquence with which Comeille, in his best 
days, would have elaborated the situation ; but even 
ComeUle did not disdain, when he wrote Sorace, to 
borrow from the dying speech of Sophonisba. 

With Sop?iimitJ>e Mairet's work culminated. His 
later plays need not detain us. The further develop- 
ment of comedy, the final cryataUisation of classical 
French tragedy, and the purification and he^htening 
of dramatic style were the work of a young dramatist 
who had b^nn to write some five years earlier, 
and who, after experiments by no means devoid of 
interest in the direction of comedy, received from 
Mairet's S<yphonis3>6 an impetus which, after a little 
preliminary stumbling, carried him into the path tiiat 
he and French tragedy were to follow henceforvraid. 

Pierre Comeille' (1606-1684) was, like Malherbe, a 

' (Z'ut-ra, ed. If. Uarty-I^Teauz, IS vols., Pftria, 18S2-0S {Ortuidt 
iJcHvains de la Franft). Felii Hfimon, Le Thidtre dt ComeiUe, 
4 ToU., Pari*, 1887. Studies in the hiatoriee sad by tie writers 
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NormaD, the sod of an avocat holding an official posi- 
tion in Bouen. He was educated by the 

ContUlt. , . , . . -, . 

Jesuits, showing a taste tor Latin verseB, 

adopted the profession of his father, and held and 
discharged the duties of certain offices until as late 
as 1650. The labours and ambitions of the poet 
did not exclude those of the citizen and family roan. 
During the years in which his finest and most 
ordinal work was done he was a magistrate in 
Eouen, visiting Paris at intervals to arrange for the 
production of his plays, and to mingle, a little 
awkwardly, and not with all the dignity of his own 
heroes, in the literary and polite circles of Eichelien 
and the Hdtel de Eambouillet. 

Eouen was frequently visited by the travelling 
companies of actors, of whose importance we have 
already spoken. For one of these, origin- 
ally the ComMiens du Prvnee d^Orange, 
under Guillaume Desgilberts, Sieur de Mondory, 
Comeille wrote his first play, M4lUe; and with it 
the company opened in Paris (1629) a career of 
successful rivalry to the ComMiens du Roi, which 
after some trouble, due to the privileges of the older 
company, culminated in the opening, in 1634, of the 

mentiaoed in opening liibliographical notes. A complete Ubliogrftphy 
of the ediUons, trtuulAtioni, and criticiama of Coroeills was issued by 
U. ^mile Pioot, BiUicgraphie Comdiame, 1S7S. Tolt^re's notes 
OQ Comeille ore piqasnt and ctuuvcteriatio. Ouizot, ComaUt tt ton 
7empt, Pods, 1842 (first ed. 1313), ii a noteble work. Since the 
publication of Petit de Julleville'fi Si*loir« Qiv^rale, in nhicb the 
article on Comeille is b; M. Jules Lemaitre, has appeared H. 
Lanson's CarneUle, Paris, 1S98 (La Grandt &^vain» franfaia). 
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Th^re du Marais, the second theatre in Faiiti. 
Whether GorneOle's play was, aa tTadition says, sag- 
gested by an incident in his own earliest love afiair, 
is a matter of email importance. What ia important 
is that in it Corneille strack out, almost unaided, a 
new and interesting line. He knew nothing appar- 
ently of the academic comedy of Larivey, for he 
tells ns he bad never heard of the Unities : " Je D'avaia 
ponr guide qu'nn peu de sens c(mimun aveo lea ezemples 
de fen Hardy." He preserves the conventional plot of 
the tr^-comediea of pastoral, — Mdiie has been called 
"a pastoral without shepherds," — but instead of unreal 
shepherds and romantic princes he endeavoured to 
draw gentlemen and ladies from real lif& It is the 
first essay in polite realistic comedy, — for the Ihtc 
cTOtsone is merely a farcical and indecent extrava- 
ganza. 

The aucoess of Milite brought Corneille to Paris, 
where he heard for the first time of the rule of 

^^^ twenty-four hours. It was the only rule 
talked of at that time, he tells ns — a proof 
that the revived interest in the Unities came mainly 
from the study of Italian pastoral plays. To fall in 
with the fashion Corneille wrote ClUaridre (1630- 
32), a crude and thorough-going tragi-comedy, the 
absurdity of whose incidents is only heightened by 
their compression into twenty-fotir hours. He then 
returned to the kind of comedy he had sketched in 
Mdite, and La Veuve (1634), La Galerie du Palais 
(1634). La Sui-eante (1634 ?), La Place Boyale (1635), 
and L'Jllusion (1636), in themselves, and in the sue- 
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ceseive chaoges introduced into the texts, ehow the 
steady and determined effort of the author to repro- 
duce the mannera and conversation of the polite world. 
In La Cfalerie and La Place Soyale the scene is laid 
in a recognisable part of Paris, and we. see and 
hear gentlemen and ladies, valets and lady's-maids, 
"cheapening" and gossipping at the milliner's and 
bookBeller'e. This is the chief merit of the playe. The 
plots are improbable, the wit not very striking, and 
the characters shadowy. The two last are the beat in 
virtue of their " humours " and raillery. Alidor in 
La Place Boyale is an original and thoroughly Coraeil- 
lian figure. He loves and is loved, but rebels against 
the tyranny of his own passion, — > 

" Comptes-tu mon esprit entre les ordinairea 1 
Pensee-tu qu'il s'arrSte auz aentiments vulgoires ? 
Lee r^glee que je saiB ont un air tout divera ; 
Je veui la liberty dans le milieu dea fers. 
II ne faut point serrir d'objet qui noua poss^e ; 
II ne &ut point nourrir d'amour qui ne noua c6de : 
Je le hais s'U me force ; et quand j'ume, je veiu 
Que de ma f olont^ dependent tous mes vffiuz : 
Que mon feu m'ob^isse, au lieu de me contnuodre ; 
Que je puiese h, mon gF6 renflammer et r^teiodre, 
Et, toujoura en ^at de disposer de moi 
Donner, quand il me plait, et retirer ma foL" 

This combination of arrogance and subtlety re- 
appears in all Comeille's great characters. In 
L'Elusion Clindor is an excellently drawn type of the 
Spanish picaresque hero. Mabamore, the Gascon cap- 
tain, is less amusing than interesbiug as a herald of 
Corneille's tragic eloquence. ComeiUe was to do finer 
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work ID comedy than any of these early plays, bnt 
his first and most signal triomph was to be in 
tragedy. 

Mairet's Sophon^ie made tragedy the fashion im- 
mediately. Sond^ry's La Mori de Ciaisr and Didon, 
Mairet's Marc Antome, Benserade's CUo- 
pdtre, the Miihridate of La CalprenMe, and 
Comeille's M6Ue are not all that appeared in 1635. 
The common features of these tragedies are the 
historic subject, and the elevated declamatory style. 
The inflaence of Seneca and even of the Greek 
tragedies is obvious ; but there is no return to the 
el^iao and lyrical Senecan tragedy of Montehrestien 
and Qamier. The interest of plot, of incident, and 
generally of love — the love of the romances and tragi- 
comedies — is retained. Comeille's idea of improving 
upon the Medea of Seneca is to complicate the intrigoe. 
Rotrou, in his version of the same aathot's Herades 
Fv/reng, gives I0I6 a lover to whom she is constant. 
There is more of character-drawing than in the tragi- 
comedies, attention being more fixed on the central 
persons. Bnt this dramatic interest proper is still 
uncertain. There is no clear conception of the natnre 
of a tragic conflict, of an action in which incident 
and eloquence alike are of interest only as they help 
to render intelligible and impressive the conflict of the 
soul. Comeille's Midie is an accumulation of horrors. 
There is no conflict in the soul of Medea — only a wild 
fury; and most of the finer touches, including the 
famous " Moi ! et c'est assez," are Seneca's. 

This was in 1635. At the end of the following year 
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appeared Le Cid; and French tragedy emerged from 
the confused scaffolding which had con- 
cealed and prepared its growth in clear 
and m^estic proportions. Almost as hy an accident 
Comellle had divined the right way, seen whither the 
centre of the interest must be transferred to produce 
great serious drama. From a Spanish play crowded 
with incongruous incident he constructed a tn^edy, in 
which all the interest of suspense that the most skil- 
fully woven tragi-comedy could evoke is sustained 
and intensified, not by elaborate intrigue and surpris- 
ing recognitions, but by a moral dilemma, a conflict of 
the BouL What the dite of Paris crowded Mondory's 
theatre and waited breathless to see was not what 
would happen next, but what Eodrigne and Chimfene 
would do. When Bodrigue entered Chim^ne's cham- 
ber to ofl'er himself to her vengeance, " il sMlevait un 
certain fr^missement dans I'assembl^e, qui marquait 
une curiosity merveilleuse, et un redoublement d'atten- 
tion pour ce qu'ils avaient'fi se dire dans un ^tat 
si pitoyable." And the eloquence with which the 
play shines is subordinated to the same end. It 
does not deploy itself in irrelevant moral, and poli- 
tical "sentences." The description of Eodrigue's 
defeat of the Moors is in the approved classical style 
of the nurUius. The actors were not willing to forgo 
these oratorical opportunities. But otherwise the finest 
speeches exist not for their own sake, but to portray 
with subtlety and animation the war of motives, the 
conflict in Bodrigue and Chim^ne — less relevantly in 
the Infanta — between honour and passion. 
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It is BD inCellectual rather than a purely emotional 
conflict, and this was to be the case in all Comeille's 
plftTB. From the first we are conscious of missing 
the indubitable accents of the heart, the " nature " of 
Shakespeare or £acine. When Ohim&ne finds herself 
first alone after her father's death, it ia no outcry of 
filial anguish that we hear, bat the subtle dialectic 
of a case of conscience,— 

" Ma paaaion s'oppoee k mon resaentiment ; 
Dedans mon ennemi je trouve mon amant ; 
£t j« Bens qu'et) d^pit de toute ma colore 
Bodrigue dans mon cceur combat encore mon p^re : 
II 1'a.ttaque, il le prease, il obde, il ee defend 
Tantdt fort, tautdt faible, et tantdt triomphant ; 
Metis en ce dftr oombat de colore et de flainme, 
II dfohire mon oceur sans ptirtager mon ftme : 
Et quoique mon amour ait sur moi de pouvoir, 
Je ne conaulte point pour auivre mon devoir. 
Je couni sans balancer oti mon honneiir m'oblige. 
Rodrigue m'est bien cher, son int^rSt m'afllige j 
Mon c<£ur prend Bon parU ; maie malgrri son effort 
Je sais ce que je suis, et que mon pire eat mort" 

The will at war with, but triumphant over, every 
opposition, was, now and henceforth, for Comeille the 
centre of dramatic interest, the subject ol his greatest 
achievemeDts, and the source of his farthest aberra- 
tioDS from nature and truth.^ 

' CoTDsille's idettlUalion of the wilt — which ii klao DsBcartea' id 
the TmiU da Paaioni — has been traced hy U. Luisoa and other 
Freuob oritica to tbe Influence on Frenoh obar»cter of the dvil wars. 

This theai7, however, hardly allows for the fact Uiat the pbeuomeuon 
IB not confiaed to France. Comeille'B and Descartes' " volout^" is 
the Italian viriii ; and the hero with icdoinitable will had already 
appeared on the EiiKabethan »tage, and wu to reappear in Hilton's 
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The brilliapt, success of Le Cid evoked the fierce 
jealousy of Coroeille'a fellow-dramatists,' and led to 
nttftiorrti a pamphlet warfare in which Mairet and 
™r»<cii Georges de Scud^ry (1601 - 1667) — the 
brother of Madeleine and a prolific writer of high- 
flown tragi-comedies — took the lead. There were 
the Dsual accnsatioDS of pli^arism — all the drama- 
tists of the day were in greater or less measure in- 
debted to the Spanish playwrights — but the important 
question raised was that of the Unities. Comeille 
had in fact evolved the type of tragedy for which a 
close approximation to the unities of time and place — 
in the skilful hands of Bacine their complete accept- 
ance — had internal justification. He had adhered, at 
the expense of some improbability, to the tweuty-four 
hours (Bodrigue's defeat of the Moors occurs in the 
night between the first and second days), but he had 
not maintained a pedantic fixity of scene. Scud^ry, 

cpua and tr^edy. It wm ui aristocrstio ideal hwghteDed by tbe 
emancipatioa of the BenuBianca and the study of Seaeca, and ia- 
teuufied by religious and political wiufore. What iraa new and 
Blriking in Comeille was the uniun of this will with the argnmenta- 
tiTS subtlety of a Nonuan avoeat and a pupil of the Jeauite. Char- 
acteriatically the ideal im not found in the Dutch literature aketohed 
in an earlier chapter. Yet no one could accuse tbe Dutch of the 
War of Independence of weaknesB of will. But the source of that 
strength was not ariatocratic egotism and pride. It was duty ; and 
duty — obedience to Qod and loyalty to country — i* the ideal at Hooft 
and Voadel, of Huyghens and Cats. 

' Like JonsoD with his prologues and epilogues, CqrneiUe intensi- 
fied this ill-will by the arrogant self-laudstion of the lines entitled 
Excute A AtuU, published ibortl; after the Cid, where he declaraa, 
" Je ne dois qu'tk moi seul toute ma renomm^." Armande Oaste, 
La QuerdU dv Cid, Paris, IgBS, reprints all the documente, with 
introductitm. 
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in spite of an excellent dissnasive letter from Balzac, 
appealed to the recently founded Academy. Ohapelain 
had based the Unities, not on Ariatatle but on reason, 
the d priori reason hj which Descartes was preparing 
to explain the universe. Ridielieu himself was a 
disappointed author. Accordingly a committee was 
appointed, and a report drawn up by Chapelain, 
almost at the dictation of Kiclielieu, in which the Cid 
was condemned on the principles of that " art " which 
Jonson told Drummond " Shakespeare wanted," and 
for wanting which Lope de Vega had to defend him- 
self on the ground of popular taste, 

Corneille never admitted that he accepted the de- 
cision of the Academy, but it was impossiUe to ignore 
cimuuk Deapti ^hc opiuion of such a body at a time when 
*• ''"*"«t cultured and polite circles had become the 
sole arbiter of letters. The observance of the Unities 
was not a rule of art — Corneille is never weary of 
showing the improbabilities tbey involve — but it had 
become a convejiance, a. proof of decency and good 
tone. He accepted it ; he dedicated his next play to 
Bichelieu ; and in accordance with the same academic 
taste he turned from Spanish subjects to classical and 
historic themes. The result was not entirely a gain. 
The tradition of the stage under Spanish and Italian 
influence, as well as that of the romances, had made 
"I'amour" the supreme dramatic motive. Corneille, 
who was not, like Eacine, a subtle student of emotions, 
never outgrew the conception of love he had learned 
from Spanish plays and heroic romances, — a concep- 
tion in full harmony with the romantic theme and 
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Spirit ot playa like Le Cid and Don Sanche cCAra^on, 
— much lesfi 80 with more essentially tragic themes. 
But with thia qualification it may be admitted that 
the next three tragedies which Corneille produced — 
Horace (1640), Giima (1640), and Polymcte (1643>— 
are the flower of hie work in interest of situation 
aad character. His heroes or heroines have not yet 
become monsters of will, following their perverted 
ideals through labyrinths of subtle and distorted 
reasoning. If they rise above the normal, it is in 
virtue of qualities that have their root in what is 
best in human nature, qualities on whose occasional 
manifestation the welfare of the race depends. 

In Horace he sketches the fierce, almost monstrous, 
patriotism of a small state conscious of its great 
destinies, yet still in the throes of the 
first struggle for bare existence. The 
ideal Boman of the seventeenth century is not quite 
a real person, but in the light of more recent history 
it is difficult to say that excesses of patriotism, such 
as the older and younger Horace are guilty of, must 
be untrue to nature. The criticism which Corneille 
passes upon his own play, that it lacks unity because 
the life of the hero is twice exposed, is strangely 
pedantic It is not the life or death of Horace which 
constitutes the crucial interest of the play, but the 
whole moral situation and its issue in action. 

From Some in the throes of birth he passed to 

the equally idealised period of the early 

empire. Transcendent virtue shines here 

in Augustus with a mellower light. The mutual 
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passion of Clnna and ^milie does not interest. 
"L'amonr" in Comeille's ti^edies is merely a con- 
ventional pretext for desperate resolutions and anbtle 
casniBtry. It is the wisdom and eloqaence, combined 
with dramatic propriety and impressiveness, of the 
two great scenes between Augustus and Cinna, which 
lend the play a singnlar elevation and charm. The 
Senecan drama had cultivated argument and elo- 
quence on moral and political themes, but never 
with a dramatic effect. When Corneille himself 
essayed it again in Sertoriua be saved a poor play 
from complete failure, but was unable to give the 
scene any real dramatic justification. 

In Polyeucte Christian zeal takes the place of moral 
wisdom. This play and Theodore, with Eottou's jSSf 
Cfenest, like Vondel's Maeghden, Peter ea 
Fauwel, and Maria Stuart, are a result of 
the Catholic revival, and the quickened enthusiasm 
tor the martyr and virgin reflected in so much of 
the poetry and the literature of the day. There is 
no reason to suppose that Corneille's work has — even 
30 much as Vondel's — any direct relation with the 
mediaeval drama. Each dramatises his saint's legends 
in the form he uses for other subjects. Neither 
makes any reference to the Mysteries, but both 
justify their choice of sacred subjects by the auth- 
ority of Buchanan, Grotius, and Heinsius. Comeille's 
saint is almost as outrageous as his Roman patriot, 
but around him, and coming under the influence of 
his exalted character and triumphant death, stand 
three peculiarly interesting figures — Pauline, Severe, 
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and F^lix. In variety of character-interest the play 
is superior to any of its predecessors. Pom,p4e, 
which followed Polyeucte immediately, is wanting in 
distinct, intelligible purpose, but Corn^lie ia a very 
characteristic figure. 

After Pomp^, Comeille turned aside for a moment 
from tn^edy to try his hand once again at comedy. 
He found bis inspiration and model in a 
Spanish play. Le Menteur (1642) is a 
clever adaptation to the not always congenial con- 
ditions of the classic stage of a comedy of character 
and intrigue by Juan Euiz de Alar9<in y Mendoza. 
Viguier'a analysis in Marty-Laveaux's edition brings 
out clearly his main contention, that as an elab- 
orate and yet naturally evolved intrigue the play has 
suffered from being forced into the rigid Unities, but 
that as a study of a "humour" CorneiUe's comedy has 
preserved, and at times heightened, all that is most 
piquant and delightful in the original. In the history 
of French comedy ifc marks the highest limit attained 
before Molifere. CorneiUe's earlier plays, though orig- 
inal in design, are somewhat colourless. In Le MmteuT 
we have happy touches of contemporary manners set 
off by humour of character and situation ; while the 
dial(^e, especially between Dorante the liar and his 
amazed valet Cliton, is sparkling and witty. £a 
Suite du Menteur (1643) is not a "suite" at all. 
Comeille has merely spoiled a fine romantic comedy 
of Ix)pe de Vega's by attempting to connect it with 
the brilliantly successful predecessor. The Dorante 
of the second play has as little to do with the hero of 
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the first as the Falstaff of the Merry Wives with the 
hero ot Htnry IV. 

In Eodogv/ne (1644) there is no sign of any abate- 
meDt of Corneille's power. The brilliance of his 

oTatorical verse is in its zenith ; but the 
ttodoeone, tc, . 1 1 ' 1 I ■ • 

elaborateness with which the main situa- 
tion is constructed, and the characters balanced 
against one another, marks a recession from the 
tragedy of character which the Cid had inaugurated 
towards tragi -comedy or melodrama. Both Cleo- 
patra and Eodogune are monsters, and the virtuous 
twins a trifle absurd. As thrilling melodrama it 
would have gained from the more complete catas- 
trophe with which an Elizabethan dramatist would 
indubitably have closed the fifth act. TfUod^e 
(1645), a saint -play on the trying subject of the 
virgin who, to preserve her vow, will submit to dis- 
honour, rather than to marry the man whom she 
loves, was deservedly a failure. Heradius (1646-47), 
from which Galderon borrowed suggestions for Life 
is a Dream, with its confusion of persons and con- 
sequent perils of incest and death, is frankly melo- 
drama — that is, drama which thrills us not by the 
vivid and adequate presentation of the chances and 
sorrows to which lite b inevitably exposed, but by 
the accumulation of improbable horrors. Don Sanche 
d'ATag(m(l&5(i) — which Corneille entitled a "com^die 
h^roique" because of the exalted rank of the char- 
acters — is a delightful romantic play inspired by the 
same chivalrous and gallant spirit that animates the 
Cid. It was immediately preceded by Androm&de, a 
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mythological piece written merely for elaborate 
spectacular preeentatioa ; and it waa followed in 1651 
by Nicomide, which, though entitled a tragedy, is 
almost aa romantic in spirit as Don Sancke, though 
more entirely a play of character. It is a kind of 
counterpart to Mairet's Sopkoniabe. Barbaric virtue 
here proves victorious over Komsn policy. Perlharite 
(1652), which was apparently intended to magnify the 
power of marital affection, failed rather ludicrously, 
and Comeille withdrew for a time from the stage. 

When he returned in 1659 a new spirit was 
beginning to make itself felt. The high ideals of the 
H6tel de Rambouillet, of the first ^e of 
gallantry and refinement, were yielding to 
an increasing regard for nature and truth. CJorneiUe's 
exaltation of the will, the power to choose and follow 
at all costs ideals lofty or perverted, had conduced 
to a n^lect or conventional treatment of the normal 
passion of the heart. A reaction set in. In the plays 
and operas of Philippe Quinault sentiment — "tend- 
resse " — is supreme. From extravagance in this direc- 
tion the drama was saved by Kacine, not by any 
reversion to the heroic, but by a more truthful and 
beautiful delineation of the passions of the heart 
and their power to make, or more often to mar, the 
destinies of men and women. Corneille, when be 
was tempted back to the stage by Fouquet in 1659, 
found himself out tif touch with the prevailing taste. 
His own style had grown harder. In Mcomide be 
had already shown his tendency to portray an almost 
passionless strength of will. In his later political 
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plays, such aa Sa-torius, Sophoniabe, Birinice, the 
treatment of the feelings is fr^d and unreal to the 
last d^ree, with the result that it is impossible 
to follow with any interest the high and subtle 
volitions they inspire. B^r^nice sacrifices herself in 
much the same language as Chim^ne. 

" Cest a. force d'amour que je n)'uTa<;he au vdtrB, 

is very like 

" Tu t'ea, en rn'o^nsant, montre digne de moi, 
Je me dob, par ta mort, montrer digne de t«i." 

But the old ardour is gone, and B^r^nice leaves us 
cold. At the same moment fiacine was tracing the 
movenients of the heart with a beauty and force of 
which Comeille had never at his best been capable. 
It was not to be wondered that his star declined. 
But this was the case only as regards the plays he 
was producing. His masterpieces still held the stage. 
He still had his champions, who preferred the moral 
grandeur of his characters to the impassioned frailty 
of Racine's. In one work of his old ^e, too, Comeille 
showed an unexpected capacity for delineating tender 
feeling. The little ballet play of i*sycAe, which he 
finished for Moli^re, has a freshness and charm hardly 
to be expected in the work of an old man. It was by 
deliberate choice, not from want of ability, that 
Comeille refused to become the rival of Quinault, to 
make "tendresse" the principal motive of tn^edy, 
but remained faithful to the higher and more romantic 
traditions of his youth. 
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Whatever place French classical tragedy holds io 
the history of the drama, Comeille was undoubtedly 
FrmAdaiiiaii it* creatOF. As W8 have said at the 
iTogrdji. beginning of this chapter, it is only a 

superficial criticism which could bring under one 
name the tragedy of the sixteenth century and 
that of Comeille and Bacine. Undoubtedly there 
was a continuous tradition handed on by Hardy 
and Mairet which made classical tragedy the model 
for French tragedy. But in that tragedy as it 
finally took shape, the influence of tragi - comedy, 
as it flourished during the early years of the century, 
is not less apparent than that of classical tn^edy. 

It was from tragi-comedy that French tr^^y in- 
herited the predominance of " I'amonr " as a motive. 
Love had not been the principal moving 
passion in the sixteenth-centary tragedies ; 
it was rather revenge. And in Elizabethan tn^edy, 
which grew up also under Senecau inQuence, love found 
its proper plaee in romance and comedy more often than 
in tragedy. It was because French tragedy sprai^ so 
directly ont of plays the spirit of which was derived 
from Spanish tragi-comedies, Italian pastorals, and the 
romances of the day, that " I'amour " became its prin- 
cipal motiva In Corneille and his contemporaries 
the "amour" is still the high-flown conventional 
passion of the romances. Hacine made it at once a 
more natural and a more essentially tragic passion, 
influenced doubtless by the study of Virgil and 
Euripides as well as of the human heart, but he did 
not depose love from its tn^c supremacy. 
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And if we tarn from the spirit of French tragedy 
to its form, we can see equally clearly the InflneDce 
of tragi-comedy with its highly -wrought 
interest of suspense and surprise. In the 
sixteenth - century tragedy there was little or no 
interest of plot. Tlie story is taken as known. The 
play foreshadows it in dreams, describes it in the 
speeches of messengers, laments it in passionate and 
eloquent speeches, and moralises on it in choral odes. 
With the Cid all this is changed. Henceforward 
everything is made to help forward the action. All 
that is lyrical or elegiac in character is eliminated. 
On nothing does Comeille lay more stress than this in 
his theoretical writings. In no drama is there really 
so little idle declamation as in the French. Soliloquies 
occur in Shakespeare's tragedies which express char- 
acter, and arise quite naturally from the action, hat 
do not in any way further it. There are none such in 
French tragedy. Every soliloquy is a deliberation 
which ends in a choice. Every word from the begin- 
ning to the " H^Ias I " at the close helps the action 
forward a step. And to the end the issue of the 
action remains uncertain. What dififerentiates this 
uncertainty from that of the story in a tragi-comedy 
is that it does not depend on elaborate intrigue and 
surprising rec<^itions, — at least, not in the best 
plays,' — but on the evolution of character. We are 
kept in suspense as to the issue of a tr^^dy by Gor- 

^ In hU weaker plays Comeille falls back on the uDcertaiaty and 
Buspense which depeod not on character but on intrigue and recog- 
nition— e.ff., in the (Edipe. 
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neille because we can never tell to what unexpected 
resolntioD subtle moral reaBoning ma^ lead a character 
of uniisual strength and elevation. In Eacine the 
same ancertainty attends the fluctuating course of 
violent and absorbing passion. Such a type of action 
is not Greek, no more than it is Shakespearean. 
French tragedy owes it to its evolution through t«^- 
Gomody. And to the same cause it owes the frequent 
preference — almost universal in Corneille — for the 
happy close, the peril escaped. The adoption of the 
Unities was made possible by their suitability for an 
action of this peculiar character. Corneille, indeed, 
never escaped from a sense of restraint in their rigid 
application. The perfecting of tragedy under the 
limitations they imposed was left to Kacine, who saw 
in them a signal not only for concentration of action, 
but for simplification, drawing closer thereby to the 
structure of Greek tragedy. 

Corneille not only fixed the mould of French 

tn^edy, he gave it also appropriate vesture. The 

language of the drama in the first years 

CwtkOH'j Xirfc. ,°,° , , ,„ ' 

of the century had oscillated between 
the bald and tasteless barbarism of Hardy's plays 
and high - flown " pr^ciosit^" Comeille's poetry ia 
not without a touch of the prevalent taste for 
conceit, — 

" Son sang sur la pouseifere fcrivait mon devoir." 

But this is not characteristic. He carried forward 
the movement inaugurated by Malherbe towards 
poetry Ic^cal in structure, rhetorical in style and 
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vfliBe. Corneille's poetry is Dot Ijrrical and it is 
not pictaiesqae, and in both these respects difTers 
from that of Ctamier and Montchrestien. It is in 
dosely-ieasoned, eloquont declamation, in sonoroasly 
cadenced lines, that he has perhaps no rival. Drjden 
is oar nearest parallel in English, and Comeille stribea 
a higher note than Dryden : his eloquence is less collo- 
qnial, and though his style varies with his inspiration, 
he was a more careful workman. In spirit Comeille 
stands closer to Jonson, even to Milton, than to 
Drydeo. He is a characteristically French product 
of the same epoch, the early seventeenth century, 
with its high it somewhat narrow, somewhat pedantic, 
somewhat conventional ideals, religious, civic, and 
literary. Greatly as they differ from one anoUier, 
there are links of commnnity between the poet of 
Paradise Segamtd and the poet of Polyeaete. Both 
alike idealise the power and independence of the will. 
There is nothing of which man's will is not capable, 
no poetry too elevated and sonorous to portray its 
sublimity ; and for both the highest and purest mani- 
festation of this power and freedom is its consecration 
to the service of God. With Racine French tragedy 
draws closer to ordinary hnman nature with all its 
passions and frailties. 

The movement towards regular tragedy, which was 
begun by Mairet's Sophonisbe, was accelerated by Ze 
^ Oid. All the dramatists whose names are 
given on an earlier page turned more and 
more from tragi-comedy to trt^edy. La CalprenMe's 
Mort de Mitkridaie (1635) and Comle d'Sssex (1639), 
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Scud^ry's Mwt de Cimr (1636) and Didon {1636V 
Tmtan I'H^rmite's Mariamne (1636) and Panth6e 
(1639) — embellished recasts of Hardy's plays, — Pierre 
dtt Kyet'a Aldnie and ScSvole (circ. 1644), are a few 
of the most notable. They are by no means all 
regular in the strict French classical sense of the 
word; &nd I'amour — the amour ot the roinances, 
"postiche, froid et ridicule" in Voltaire's words — 
is in all, or nearly all, the motive which deiertnined 
the course of history at the most critical moments. 
This radical fault is unredeemed In them by Cor- 
neille's finer psychology of the will and the splendid 
eloquence of his verse. One only of Comeille's con- 
temporaries has escaped oblivion, in virtue of a vein 
of imagination and naturalness which sets his work in 
pleasing contrast to that of most of his rivals. 

Jean de Eotrou ' (1610-1650), the son of a merchant 
in Dreux, for some years like Hardy and Th^phile 
a poite A ffoges, released from this patronage by the 
generosity of patrons among whom was Richelieu, 
was traditionally the friend of Corneille, and seems to 
have tried to play the part of a mediator between him 
and Scud^ry in the quarrel of Ze Oid. He retired in 

' A comparisoii of Scud^iy's IragedieH with those of Hardy will 
■hoR cleu-lj how tragi -comedy modified in motive, style, and cbor- 
Bcters the tragedy of the sixteenth century tis that waa trausmitted 
by HajH]y. Scud^ry'e Mtieaa ie & model of high-Bowu gallant^, and 
hii speechea of ' ' pr^iotrit^. " 

* (Euvra, *o., ed. Viollet^la-Duo, 6 vols., Paris, 1820-22: Th^re 
choiti, lb)., ed. L. de Honchaud, ForiB, 1882, and F. Udmon, 1S83. 
Kotrou's indebtadneae t« Spanish and Italian sources bos been very 
fuUj worked out by A, Stiefel, op. cit., and Oeorg St«S«nB, St/tnnt 
oil NadvUaaer Lopt de Y^at, 1801. 
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1639 to his native town, though contiatiiiig to write 
for the stage, and died there bravely discharging 
during a peatilence his duty as a magistrate. 

The researches of scholars, French and German, 
have deprived itotrou of mncb claim to or^in- 
atity of invention. His earlier tragi -comedies are 
tranalated more or less closely from the Spanish 
of Lope de Vega or the Italian of Da Porta. Bat 
while Comeille was attracted by the chivalrous 
spirit of the Spanish drama, what Botrou reproduces 
most happily is its fancifulness and naturalness. 
Botrou's imagination plays round the situations in his 
stories in a way that occasionally reminds an English 
reader of the Elizabethans. The feelings his char- 
actors express are natural, not merely conventional 
and stilted, and bis style generally simple and flowii^. 
In Zaure PerUcutie (1638), the feelings of a lover who 
has cast off his mistress yet cannot forget her, are de- 
scribed in a manner worthy of Dekker when most 
natural and felicitous; and in L'Heitreux Naufrage 
(1633) are some touches that recall Shakespeare. 
Floronde, a princess disguised as a boy, attends 
Cl^dre, who for her love has been banished. She 
is questioned regarding herself by C^phalie, who also 
loves Cl^ndre, and re|dies almost in the words of 
Julia to Silvia in the Two GeiUUrmsn of Verona — 
" Four TOUB la peindte mieux, voua savez qu'k la cour 
On repr^s^to en vers dea histoirea d'amour ; 
La jeimeesa nous port« & ces jeuz de th^&tre 
£t sur touB autrefois j'en ^tais idol&tre : 
Hon visage en ce temps et plus jeime et plus traia. 
Sous lee habits de fiUe avait quelques attraits ; 
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Je hiBoia Amorante, ou Cloris, ou Sylvie, 
Et de mes actions la cour ^tait ravie. 
Alors, il me BOUTient que mille fois le poi 
A &it oomparaiBon de Floronde et de moi. 
Dieui I diaait-il h tous, la ressemblance extrSnie 
VoU^ Bon mSme geste, et son visa^ mdme." 

fiotrou's beat known plays were written after the 
appearance of Ze Gid, and are tragedies with a good 
many elements of tragi-comedy. Ze V4ritahle Saint 
Cfenest (1645), adapted from Lo JmgHo verdadero of 
Lope de Vega, is a martyr-tragedy which catches in 
a simpler way some of the ardour and elevation of 
Folyeucte. There are no subtle cross-currents of feel- 
ing, however, and our attention is concentrated on the 
actor-martyr. Veneeslas (164*7), taken from a Spanish 
play hy Francisco de Rojas, and Cosroia (1648) have 
more of the characteristically Comeillean conflict of 
motive managed, if not with the greater poet's strength 
and eloquence, with very considerable sincerity and 
dignity. The later contemporaries of Corneille who 
connect him most closely with his great successor, as 
his brother Thomas and Quinault, lie outside the 
range of this essay. 

The salient features in the history of comedy ^ have 
been touched in passing. Represented at the begin- 
ning of the century by farce, not by the academic 
comedy of the sixteenth century, it made a fresh de- 
parturo about 1629 in the work of Mairet, Oorneille, 
' Several of the comedies of this period, including Hairet's Due 
d'Ommat, Botrau'a La Saiur, and Saint 'Sorlin'B Lti Vitiofmaiirt*, 
have been rayrinled, wilh biographical iotroduclioDa, in Le Thi&trt 
Pran^aii ou XVP et an XVIP Slide, ed. M. ^ouard Foumier, 
PfUTH, n.d. 
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and Botron. Comeille's experiment waa the moet 
interesting — on endeavour to paint the life of Pans, 
not BBtirically, but realistically and comically, su^est- 
ive of one aspect of Jonson's comedies and of the 
Toiler. Fierre dn Ryer's Lea Vendangea de Suregtus 
(1836) was an experiment in the same direction, a 
study of the manners of the rich bourgeois class 
framed in the improbable plot of the pastoral drama. 
Once revived, hovever, comedy came under the pre- 
vailing influence of the Spanish drama. Comeille 
himself in Le Menteur and its successor, Botioa in 
La Bague ^Ottbli and JXavs, Scarron in his bur- 
lesque Jodelet ou le Afattre valet and Don Japhet 
ctArminie and otheis, translate and adapt from the 
Spanish ; and the general trend of this comedy is to- 
wards burlesque, the study of humours more extrava- 
gant bat presented with less accumulation of detail 
than Jonson's, An excellent example is Lt» Viaum- 
nairea (1640) of Desmarests Saint-Sorlin, the confidant 
and useful servant in onerous offices of Riobelieii. 
It is a comedy quite in the style of Jonson, from the 
preface explaining the "humours" of the characters 
to the interesting discussion of the Unities between 
the lady whose passion is the sU^ and the Gonsard- 
ising poet. But Saint-Sorlin's boasting captain is 
more like the captain of the Commedia dell' Arte than 
Boabadil. The scene of the play would require for 
probability to be the inside of an asylum. It was 
not to these burlesque polite comedies that Moli^re's 
work is most closely akin, but to the native and older 
farce, as is set forth in the next volume. 



CHAPTER Viri. 

ITALY AND QERHANY. 



opwz— THMBT AND PRiimofc roLLOwiBs— njUDia. bthbb. 



In studying the poetiy of Italy ' in the seventeenth 
ceatuiy, one finds oneself face to face with a phenom- 
enon to which that much abused term 

Sranrtiniu. - i.. -i . i 

decadence can be more mteUigibly and 
legitimately applied than to anything in English or 
French poetry of the same period. In the affecta- 
tdoDS of Marino and his contemporaries — and one 
may not except alti^ther Chiabrera and Tasaoni — 
we see an art which, whatever its limitations, had 

' 8ti>na Letttrwria d'ltotia Seritta da una Soeieti di Profanri. 
n Saeento, ADtonio Bellini, Miluio. D'Ancona e Bacci : MatMolt 
dtUa LettenUura JtaUana, voL ilL, FircDze, ISOl. For other hia- 
toHea with commenta ne Elton, Atiguilan Agtt, p. 382, nobe, luid 
add La Vila Ilaliana nd Seicenlo, an inue of " conferenza t«nuta 
a Ftrema nel 1894." ImporUnt periodtcaU m II Qiomale Sorieo 
ddla LeUerat/ura lUHatHa, and La Ifttova Anbiogia. 
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reached perfectdon, ninniDg to seed in the Btrained 
aod feverish parsait of novelty undirected by any 
new and fruitful inspiistion. In " eeceDtismo," one 
might venture to say, nothing is new but everything 
is novel To startle and amaze was the motave of 
each new departure in form or verse or conceit As 
Marino says — 

" fc del poetA U fin la mAr&TigUa, 
Farlo dell' eccellente e doq del goffi), 
Chi non sa fiw etupir vada alia atriglm." 

But the only meUiod of surprising that Mariuo and 
his contemporaries discovered was to heighten the 
notes, to make the conceits of compliment and flattery 
more far-fetcbed and hyperbolical, the descriptions 
more detailed and flamboyant, the horrors more 
hideous and grotesque, the mock-heroic more satirical 
and prosaic in spirit They added no single new note 
or form to Italian poetry. 

In lyrical poetry, despite the impatience of Petrarch's 
influence expressed by Marino, his work, and that of 
BKndtiKK <^ his imitators, is only the last phase in the 
ijfH«iiJWr>. progressive decadence which had invaded 
the Italian sonnet and lyric at least from Petrarch 
onwards. Indeed the courtly poets of the close of 
the fifteenth century, Cariteo, Tebaldeo, and Serafino 
Dair Aquila, developed in their sonnets and dram.- 
botti all the extravagances of mere compliment latent 
in their great predecessor's work, all that tasteless 
pseudo' metaphysics of love, begotten of the frigid 
elaboration of metaphor (Addison's "mixed wit"), 
which M. Vianey has paraphrased from the poems 
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of Serafino. "Pending the fatal iBaoe of this duel 
Serafino is the benefactor of his kind. Cany him 
into the desert and be will supply water front his 
eyes, fire from his heart If a besieged castle is in 
want of water, call for him. Does a mariner desire 
wind to fill bis sails, bring the poet. Is an nnfor- 
tunate person freezing in winter, let him draw near. 
Live has pot water in his eyes, the wind in bia month, 
fire in his heart And the proof that be is all fire is 
just that he is all water. He is like green wood 
which gives out watra when it bums." In this 
poetry at the same time the more ideal conception of 
love gave place to the classical and sensnaL* 

Lorenzo de' Medici and Poliziano endeavoured to 
give new life to the Italian lyric by refining and en- 
riching the fresh and living songs of the people ; but 
the inspirer of cinquecentist lyric poetoy was Cardinal 
Bembo, who revived a purer but still quite artificial 
Petrarcbiau tradition which — except in the sonnets of 
Michael Angelo — was little more than an exercise 
in style.* Marino's hyperboles and ingenuities are not 
more extravagant than those of many of his prede- 
cessors, and the prettiness which is their characteristic 
had appeared already, at any rate in Tasso's poetry. 

Nor, although he boasted that like his townsman 

1 See namini, L'ltalianUmo a Tempo iTSnritx III. in iStudi di 
Storia LdUraria, Livorno, 188G, and Joeeph Vianej, L'litfiuenee 
Ilaliame ehes Itt Prieunean dt la PUiade in AttnaUt dt la Factiltd 
da Lettrei de Bi^rdtmix, Avril-Juin 190S. Tiane; refen to Aleu- 
ondro D'ADcona, Dd Momtuou ndla poeiia eortigiatia dd Moofo XV. 
in Stvd} raUa leUeratara iiidiema deprimi leedi, Ancona, 1881. 

3 See HazBoni, La Liriea dd Oinqueeento in La Vila IlaUaita nd 
Cinqutcmto, Uilano, IBOl. 
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Colambm he would find a new world or drown, do 
tlie experiments of Chiabrera reveal anything new 
in spirit or form. To reproduce the classical ode, to 
snhstitate classical imagery and sentiment for Uie 
more metaphysical and ideal strain of Fetrarchian 
poe^, had been essayed by several poets, including 
Bernardo Tasso, before Chiabrera ; while to make the 
main theme of poetry the praise of princes and heroes 
instead of love, was not a striking departure in a 
oonntry and an age so prone to flattery. 

In epic poetry, in like manner, what is novel in 
Marino's and Tossoni's experiments is either negation 
or exaggeration. In the Adone the chief 
novelty is the entire extinction of the 
heroic spirit which in Arioato had never quite de- 
parted despite the prevalent tone of irony. All the 
omamenta of style with which that poem is over- 
laid can be found in the romantic-epic poems of his 
predecessors.* What Marino eviscerated, his friend 
and admirer Tassoni assailed with ridicule. The 
Seeekia SapUa is the most original poem of the 
seventeenth century in Italy.. Yet the heroic and 
burlesque had been mingled before. Tassoni has 
only heightened and intensified the strain of satire 
wiUi which the mock - heroic is pervaded. The 
poetry of earlier burlesque is gona And in all 
TasBoni's attacks upon the ideals of his day he was 
prompted more by spleen than by any clear percep- 
tion of new ends and new ideals. 

' Le StUt tld Marma ndT Adone oitia AntUiti dd Secentimto : 
Sm. Dott. Enrioo CmmtmI Pavia, 1901. 
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The causes of the decadence of "BeceDtist" liter- 
ature are too coiaplex and subtle to be discussed here.' 
It would be raah to attribute them too 
entirely to the political condition of the 
country and the depressing influence of Jesuitism. To 
the latter is due rather the fact that the poetry of 
the " Seicento " proper was succeeded by the tame and 
conventional work of the " Arcadia," that Italy not- 
withslandii^ her great men of science did not share 
fully in the rationalist movement of the later seven- 
teenth and of the eighteenth century, and that she 
therefore found no new and great inspiration until 
Kousseau awakened her to the enthusiasm for nature 
and humanity. 

Of the poets mentioned, the most popular and the 
most influential both in Italy and abroad was Gio- 
vanni Battista Marino,^ the Neapolitan 
(1669-1626). His work excited as great 
enthusiasm in Italy as had Tasso's, or greater. Lope 
de Yega declared that he was the day to which 
Tasso had been the dawn ; just as Denham considered 
that Jonson'a and Shakespeare's graces were united 
and perfected in Fletcher. In France he was the 
idol of Bichelieu and of the critical Chapelaiu, who 
a ' See an intorestiDg articlo bj ProfaBata- Qr»f of Turin, R Ftn- 
OBitnoddSeetntitmo, in the Nwiva Antxiogia, October 190B. 

1 U. Mengbim, La Vita i le Qptrt di QiambatUita Marino. Roma, 
1888 (a life and critical study). Open, ed. Q. Zirardini, Napoli, 1S61. 
Palermo, 1864. Old editiooB of io £iro, ftc , are procurable. Difier- 
«iit editioDB of the Lim vary id details aa to coDtcDt, not all having, 
t.g., the Canamt Da Bad. A BumptuoUB edition of the Adone 
in four ToU. ii the Elumer, 1S78. Cheap editiona & 
Sonneta in tha Pamaio Italiano, torn. 11. 1784. 
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wrote a laudator; preface to the Adone, as well as 
of the Hdtel de Bambouillet Hia influence is the 
predominant one in the refined work of the Scottish 
Dmmmond, and was not unfelt bj Crashaw and 
Cowley ; while in Holland, Hooft placed Petrarch and 
Marino at the head of Italian poets. A writer of 
such widespread influence deserves more careful study 
than has always been given to him, and fuller treat* 
meet than can be allowed here. 

The son of a Neapolitan lawyer, Marino was turned 
out of doors by his father for debt, dissipation, and 
devotion to poetry. At the age of twenty 
he had already made himself famona 
throughont Italy by his voluptuous and musical 
Canwne dei Sad, and he had no difficulty in finding 
patrons, including the Marquis of Manso, at whose 
house he made the acquaintance and won the esteem of 
Tasso. Hie share in a scandalous abduction drove him 
to Borne, where he found fresh patrons in Creacenzio, 
the Pope's chamberlain, and Cardinal Aldobrandini 
From Home be accompanied the latter to Ravenna, 
and thence to the Court of Savoy, where his reputa- 
tion as a poet and pan^yrist gained him the favour 
of Carlo Emanuele. His quarrel with the poet Mur- 
tola, the scurrilous sonnets they wrote on one another, 
the attempt Murtola made on Marino's life, and the 
imprisonment of the latter, need not be detailed. 
In 1615 he left Milan for Paris, whither he had been 
invited by Maigaret of Valois, and where he was 
granted a peusion by Maria de' Medici. Here he en- 
larged, completed, and published the Adane in 1623. 
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He returned to Italy io the Bame year, and was re- 
ceived with the utmost enthnsiasm io Rome, and in 
Naples where he died two years later. 

It is clear from any careful study of the references 
to Marino's work that his poems oircalated in mana- 
script before they were pablisbed. When 
he came to Home he was already a well- 
known poet, yet he had printed only a single sonnet. 
In 1602 he collected and issued his' earliest verses 
in two parts, the first consisting of sonnets (aanorose, 
marUtimie, boscherecce, lugvhri, sacre e varie), the second 
of madrigals and cavaoni. The Svme of 1602 was 
enlai^ed by a book in 1614 and given the title of La 
Lira. The other works published in his lifetime, 
besides some panegyrics, and the sonnets on Murtola, 
were the Qalleria (1619), a collection of madrigals 
on pictures and characters, mythical and historical, 
many of which are translated from Lope da V^a's 
l^tafios; the Sampogna (1620), a series of diETuse, 
operatic idylls; and ih% Adone, A sacred poem, the 
Strage degli Inrwcewti, was issued after his death, 
but of the long list of works which Claretti, in his 
preface to the third book of the lAra, described as 
finished and awaiting immediate publication, some 
were never issued, others would seem to have been 
melted down into the Adone. 

The Lira — especially the first two parts — and the 
Adone are Marino's most representative works, the 

one of his earlier, the other of his later 
LalJi*. , ... , , ,. 

manner, and a just criticism would dis- 

tingubh them in passing sentence on the writer. In 
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the Bounetfl of La Lira there is not only technical 
perfectioQ but beauty of descriptioD, as well as 
freflhaesB and delicacy of feeling. Conceits aboand, 
but the sensooua and volaptuooa Neapolitan has few 
of the tasteless, pseudo-metaphysical extravagances of 
Tebatdeo, Cariteo, and Serafina Marino's conceits are 
objective and pret^. A fair estimate of hia best 
manner may be formed by remembering that a large 
number of Dnilomond's sonnets/ amorous, moral, and 
divine, are translated from or si^ested by Marino's, 
and that if the Scotch poet's manner is the larger and 
nobler, the Italian's technique is the more perfect, A 
characteristic and beautfal sonnet is the original of 
Drummond'a " Alexis ! here she stayed," — 

" Qui rise o Thirse e qui ver me rivolae 
Le due stelle d' Amor la bells Clori : 
Qui per omiuTDi il cria da' piii bei fiori 
Al auon de le mie caune un grambo oolae. 
Qui r ftagelica voce in note Bciolae 
C humiliaro i piu euperbi Tori : 
Qui le Oratie Bcherzor vidi, e gli Amori 
Quando le chiome d' or aparte raccolse. 
Qui con meoo a'affisse, e qi^ mi cinse, 
Bel caro broccio il fianco, e dolce intemo, 
Strittgendomi la man, 1' aJnia mi strinae, 
Qui d' un bacio ferrinuni, el viso adomo 
Di bel Tcrmiglio vei^gnando tinaa 
memoria soava, b lieto g^omo ! " 

' See WiUuun C. Ward'i edition {Mvaa IMirary), which priaU 
aevenJ ot the Eotmeta and mttdrigala tmulated. Hr Ward baa not 
noticed "Bun SheplierdB" and "Alexia here." Probabl; others are 
tnuiBlatiotil. Mr Purves (Athmtcwn, Feb. II, 19DG) pointed out (hat 
Foiih Featting ia (uggested b; Harino's T^ro Fettante, 
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Beyond the hyperbole in the sixth line there ia 
notluDg in auch a Bonnet which is not purely charm- 
ing, and the art ia superior at every turn to 
Dmmmond's. For the delightful image of the Qraces 
and the Loves dancing with joy when she gathered her 
golden hair, Drummond has only the conventional 

"Here did she spread the treasnre of her hair, 
More rich than that brought from the Colohion mines ; " 

and Marino's cloaii^ aigb is lost in the Scotchman's 
platitude — 

" But ah I what eerv'd it to be happy so, 
Sith passed pleasures double but new woe?" 

Both the pastoral and maritime sonnets contain 
picturesque descriptions, such as the following of 
the hay of Naples : — 

" Pon mente al mar Cratone hor che'n ciascuna 
Riva Bua dorme 1' onda, e tace 11 vento : 
E notte in ciel di cento gemme, e cento 
Ricca spiega la vesta ozurra, e bruno. 
Rimira ignuda, e Beiua benda alcuoa 
Nuotondo per lo mobile elemento 
Uisto, e conAiao 1' un con 1' altro argento, 
Trit le ninfe del Ciel danza la Luna. 
Vi come von per queste piagge, e quelle 
Con acintille scherzando ardenti, e chiare 
Tolte in peaci le steUe, i peeci in stelle : 
Si puro il vago fbodo h noi traspare 
Che bit tanti dirai lampi, e faodle 
Eooo in Ciel christallin oangiato il more." 

The hyperbolical, ingenious prettinesa of the laat 
thoughts is the characteristic of "secentismo" in 
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Marino's sooneU and madrigals. One gets it osnally 
in the aNnpliment which is the point of the poem. 
The following pastoral sonnet, for example, opens 
delightfully — 

" Pon gii r urna gravoaa b bioDcU Spin, 
Ah troppo lunge b del Toltumo il fonte ; 
Ti mostrero (ae vuoi) di qui dal loonte 
& men lontono, e pi^ t»nquillo un rio " ; 

but instead of closing — as the sonnet quoted above does 
— in an appropriate and natural sentiment, passes 
into a conceit hyperbolical and ingenious, but cold 
as the frost-worfa on a window-pane — 

" vedrai poi 
Volto il fiume in argento, e 1' ocqua in fboo 
8* avTiBD cbe speochio ei Bia de* gli ocohi tuoL" 

And in another suggested by Theoeritus's beautiful 
idyll, which tells how he fell in love with the young 
girl as she gathered fruit beside her mother, the pas- 
sionate cry which Vii^il translated 

" Ut vidi, ut peril I ut me metlus abatulit error ! " 

becomes a poor conceit — 

" lo stava in parte rimirondo, e quonte 
Cogliea la bianca man roae e ligtistri 
Tante m' erano al cor fiicella e pi^he. " 

Marino rehandles all the hackneyed images of the 
sonneteers — fire and ice, love's arrows and nets, 
hearts which migrate, mirrors, and little d(^ ; but 
even when absurd his conceits are both ingenious 
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and pretty, and in the graver sonnets they are some- 
times more. Those who think of Drummond as a 
refined and thoughtful poet, and of Marino as a de- 
cadent manufacturer of extravagant conceits, might 
not have suspected, till Mr Ward pointed it oat, 
that the following and other philosophical sonnets 
were translations from Marino: — 

Of this fair volume wHch we world do name, 
If WD the ebeete and leavee could turn with care, 

Of him who it corrects, and did it frame 
We clear might read the art and wisdom rare : 

Find out his power which wildest powers doth tame. 
His providence extending eveiywhere, 
His justice which proud rebels doth not spare, 

In every page, no, period of the same : 
But sillj we, Uke foolish childreii, rest 

Well pleas'd with colour'd vallmn, leaves of gold, 
Fair dangling ribbona, leaving what is best. 

On the ^reat writers sense ne'er taking hold ; 
Or if by chance our minds do muse on aught, 
It ia some picture on the nsargin wrought. 

Of the madrigals and canzoni which fill the second 
book of the LiTa, grace and elegance are the prevail- 
ing characteristic. Marino is a master in the art of 
earring heads upon cherry-stones, a Waller with more 
of fancy and invention, a Herrick without the classical 
btrain which the latter got from Jonson, and without 
bis happier choice of rural subjects. 

It has seemed worth while dwelling on the pretti- 
ness and even chaim of Marino's poetry, because it 
is frequently spoken of as though it abounded in the 
tasteless ingenuities of Serafino's; whereas there is 
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more of such tasteless peeudo- metaphysics as have 
been exemplified above in Cowley's Mistress than in 
Marino's Lira. It is not in virtue of his conceits 
that the latter is a decadent. Marino's conceits are 
not worse than Shakespeare's can be. It is the 
absence from his poetry of any other quality than 
prettiness and cleverness — its barrenness of any in- 
terest of content beyond an appeal to prurience and 
love of flattery; and this barrenness is not so ap- 
parent in his earlier lyrical poetry as in his later 
idylls and epics. 

For Marino's experience as the favourite poet of 
Italy, caressed and flattered by cardinals and princes, 
did not improve his poetrv in spirit or 
form, ills eulogies are vapid and rococo; 
his Sampogna a collection of idylls which suggest 
nothing so much as the libretto of an opera; the 
QaUeria a further series of elegancies. The great 
work of these years was the Adone, which had been 
begun at Eome as an idyll, and consisted in 1614 of 
four books. It was, apparently, the adulation Marino 
received in France, the desire to vie with Tosso in 
an heroic poem, the inability of his lyrical and 
idyllic genius to rise to the height of a Qem- 
salemme Diatrutta (of which one book was com- 
posed), that induced him to fall back on the line 
he had made his own — the line of voluptuous, 
facile, ornate description, — but to expand the Adone 
into an epic by the addition of other idylls planned 
for the Sampogna, of the astronomy and phil- 
osophy which were to have been the subject 6i a 
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Politmia} by a series of pictures which might have 
enriched the Galleria, and hj fresh variations os 
the endless theme of kisses and roses, versions in 
ottaiva rima of the Cwmmie dei Bad and La Sosa 
(Lira II,) The outcome was a poem of over forty 
thousand lines, in which a voluptuous and licentious 
story is expanded by endless digressions and diffuse, 
facile, irrelevant descriptions. All the conveDtional 
ornaments of cinqnecentist poeti^ are heaped npon 
one another in Marino's glittering and fluent stanzas 
^-conceits, antitheses, alliterative and other artificial 
aonnd-«frects, gorgeous descriptions in which nature 
is embellished by art (trees have emerald leaves and 
golden fruit, teeth are pearls and lips are rubies), 
hackneyed and allegorical personifications and frigid 
hyperboles.' The taste for detailed picturesque de- 
scription which had come down to the Italian poets 
from medieval romance, and had been intensified by 
the influence of classical idyll and contemporary art, 
divorced from everything else became a mania in 

' Thu U one of the numerous works enumerated id the preface to 
the third book of the Lira, and (van apparentlf to be B ideatific 
poem, dealing with the structure of the universe from the elemente 
up t« God, in hymns in the Btjle of Findm-, and erf the choruses 
In tragedy. Id the game preface the Sampogna is said to consiat of 
fifty or sixty idylls. The Fnlinnia, if ever written, was never pub- 
lished : the Sampogna OB published contains only twelve idylls, to 
which some additions were made in a second part. What I venture 
to suggest is that some of the material of these poems passed into 
the Adone, into whose texture are woven many myths besides that 
of Adonis, and which contains two allegoric' scientific cantos, the 
tenth and eleventh (Le Maraviglie and Le Belltzze), in which the 
hero visits the heavens and is instructed by Uercury. 

* See Canevari, Dp. nit. 
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the Adone, the last Italian poem which was ao 
event in Eoropean literatnte. The decline of Italy 
had began half a ceatury earlier, but the Aminta 
(1573), the Gervtalemnu Uberata (1581), the Pagtor 
Fido (1690), and the Lira (1602) were all worto 
whose inflaenca was felt far beyond Italy. The AdoKi 
was the last of Bach ; though both the Saxhia, Sapita 
and Marino's postfaomoua Strage degli InnocerUi — in 
which the grotesquely horrible and the sentimental 
are exaggerated in the same way as the romantic 
in the Adone — begot several imitations. Marino's 
popularity in France was short-lived, and later criti- 
ciam was disposed to include Tasso and Italian 
poetry generally in its condemnation of "points" 
and tanseL 

Marino's followers were numerous. Both in verse 
and pioee ingenious and extravi^ant conceit was the 

fashion, not least amoi^ the preachers. 

Marino boasted that he had sacceeded in 
carrying a single metaphor through each of his prose 
Dieerie Saore, discourses on painting, music, and the 
heavens. Of the Marinist poets the best known are 
Chiudio Acchillini (1574-1640), Gir olamo Freti (died 
1626), whose conception of love, however, is — except 
in his early idyll Salmace — purely neo-platonic and 
spiritual, and Antonio Muscettols, who, besides 
Marinistic love-verses, composed some happier imita- 
tions of AnacreoD, and a few odes which won the 
praises of Testi. The "sudate o fuochi" with which 
the first opened an ode to Bichelieu has remained in 
literary histories as a type of " secentistic " conceit. 
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A purer if hftrdly less artificial taste tJian that 
for Marinistic love -poetry was ministered to by 
the elaborate and tumid odea of Gabri ello Chia- 
brera^ (1552-1638), a native of Savona, and fond of 
comparing his adventures into new regions of poetry 
with the achievements of his townsman Columbus. 
Cfaiabrera visited most parts of Italy in his life- 
time, and enjoyed the patronage of cardinals and 
princes, including Carlo Emanuele; but though he 
was et^r to have his compliments repaid with 
pensions, he shunned the complete immersion in court 
life which demoralised Marino, and the diplomatic 
career that gave Testi so mnch trouble. His works 
include heroic poems, tragedies, and pastorals, but his 
reputation rests upon his Pindaric odes, the tehem, 
and eanzonette in which he followed Anacreon and 
Konsard, his dignified epitaphs, and genial satires. 

In the canzone of Dante and Petrarch the Italians 
possessed a noble and elaborate lyric which was so 
TUtcanaae Emily established that, like the sonnet 
and at Ode. mj([ (;jjg gpjp^ j(; y^g^ modified but not 
superseded at the Benaissance by classical models. 
The camoni of the cinquecento may be divided 
into those which, as Cariteo's and Tasso's, fill the 
Petrarcbian form with the sentiments, imagery, and 
mythology of classical elegy, and others, such as 
those of Sannazaro, Bembo, and Ariosto, which 

1 DtlU Optre di O. C, tta. Teucda, 1TS0-G7-82. Swat, Skvona, 
1S47. Poaie liriehe ledu da F.-L. PoUdori, Fiienie, ISSG (with io- 
trod. by Corducd). Id. tedU ed annolalt da Q. Franeetia, Torino, 
1872. Canami, Pom. It,, torn. 41, 1784, and MkUiiaa, Coajponimtnti 
lArim dei Put lUuUri PoOi d'llalia, tarn. U., 1802. 
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retain the "coDcetti metafisici ed ideal!" of Italian 
poeti7,* EBbrtfl wore made, however, to adopt the 
fonu and also the themes of the classical oda 
Trissino, Alamauoi, and Minturno experimented in 
the Pindaric Btmctnre, writing landatory odes to the 
French King or the Emperor divided into volta, 
nwdta, and ttanaa, joat as Ben Jonson later addressed 
" that noble pair Sir Lucius Cary and Sir H. Morison " 
in a Pindaric ode with twn, eomUer-tvm, and tiand. 
These experiments were isolated and onsuccesstnl. 
Better resolts were achieved in the moralising 
Horatian ode by Bernardo Tasso, the father of 
Torqnato, whose epic has been mentioned in a 
previous volume. His Odi* written in short stanzas 
of mingled hendecasyllabics and septenars, are too 
often artificial addresses, in the style of Horace, to 
gods and goddesses; bnt one of them is a moving 
description of his own sorrows, and two — that on the 
Dawn, which has the colour and sentiment of Drum- 
mond's " Phcebus arise 1 " and that on the Shepherd's 
Life — are finely conceived and executed. Bernardo 
Tasso's Odi were the first decisive movement from 
the caTvione in the direction of the ode of Chiabrera, 
Testi, Eedi, and a line of descendants down to 
Leopardi, Garducci, and D'Annuneio. 

Chiabrera's firet Pindaric odes were pnblished seven- 
teen years after Bernardo Tasso'a. It was only in his 
later work that he made any serious effort to reproduce 

' See the interesting krticle Ddlo Svolgimenlo dcS' Ode va Italia, 
by QioBue C&rducci, Numia Antologia, June 1B02. The ftrticle has 
been republished iu the selections from Carducci's prose irorka, 1905. 

« PnblUfaed in the fl™« rfi Jfeticr B. Tatto, 1660. 
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the correct Pindaric structure. His odes are Pindaric 
chioAiwa'. iKcanse be departs from the r^ular stmc- 
iHndaria. (,„^ ^f jjjg cawsom; because the sentinLeuts 
and imagery are borrowed from Pindar, not from 
Petrarch ; and because their theme is not love but the 
praise of dead and living Italian heroes and princes. 

The receipt for writing classical odes which Chia- 
brera used was supplied hj Bernardo Tasso in the 
preface to bis Odi. " Sometimes I make the construe- 
tion full of a shining obscurity as Horace does; at 
times I depart from the principal subject in a digres- 
sion and return again ; but at times I come to a close 
in the digression in imitation of the good lyric poets." 
Artificial obscurity, and artificial digressions into 
classical mythology, are Ghiabrera's recurrent devices 
for giving the appearance of rapt elevation to his 
strain, and the result is tumid and artificial. A 
poem on Enrico Dandolo is occupied with the story 
of Eteocles and Polyneicea. Chiabrera is at his best 
in dignified moral commonplaces, but he had not the 
"gran temperamento lirico" which made the torch 
even of pastoral elegy vibrate so fiercely in Milton's ^ 
hand,^ and lends so quickening an effect to Yondel's 
far less elaborately constructed paeans. There is fire 

' Of the TuiouH forma which Hilton indicated oa suitable for great 
poetry, " doctrinal uid eiemplarj to a nation," the only one which 
lie never esBayed in English wu the strict lindtrie ode nith 
strophic srrongeiaeDt, and laudation for its theme. Had ha 
done «o he would, u in epic and tragedy, while giving the form 
freah content and motiTO, have drawn bis inspiration directly from 
the Greek, which Chiabrera did not. See O. Bertolotto, O. Ckiahrtra 
dieniilat Oeneva, 18S1, and II Ch. davanti aO,' tUtaiiao in Qior. 
ligust. 31, 271, quoted by D'Aucona and Bmo. 
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enough in " Avenge, Loid ! " to bum up the whole 
of Chiabrera'B eajoonien. 

Chiabrera was happier, and perhaps rendered as great 
a service to Italian poetiy, in his lighter scherzi and 
cataonette. Stimulated by the new develop- 
ments in music, and taking Bonsard for his 
model, he found a midway "tra la via grece e'l bel 
cammin francese." He released the Italian lyric from 
its Homflwhat slavish bondage to the hendecasyllable 
and the septenar, experimenting in shorter lines and 
sonorous masculine rhymes. Tripping trochaic cadences 
Uke the following were comparatively new in Italian 
verse : — 

Belle rose porporine 

Che tra apine 
Sull' aurora non aprite : 
Ma, ministri degli amori 

B^ teeori 
Di bei denti custodite ; 
Dite, roae prezloae 

Amorose ; 
Dite, ond' k che a' io m' affiso 
Nel bel guardo vito ardente, 

Voi repente 
DiBcioglete un bel aorriso 1 

Unusual also, though they had been used by Dante, 
are the rhymes in the second, fourth, and sixth lines 
of each verse in the following : — 

" O man I^^giadra, o bella man di rose ; 
Koae non di giardio, 
Che un oltr^^o di sole b, mezzo giomo 

Vinte conduce a fin ; 
Ma roee che 1' Aurora in suo ritomo 
Semina sul mattiu. 
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Per adoraarti, o mBn,'QOQ teaser tngi 

Hh di perle n^ d' dr. 
Per tutte 1' oltre tuani, o man, ^apprazza 

Di Oange il gran teeor : 
E per te aola, o man, eomma tictAiemSk 

II tuo puro condor. 

Dunque, legg^adra e bella man di roae, 

Chs di te dir ai pud ) 
Lodi alters diraa lingue amoroee, 

10 le mi taoerd ; 

Perch^ la tua bellezza, o man di rose, 

11 cor mi depredd." 

Id these del^htfiilly fresh and varied strains Chia- 
brera brought cultured poetry back into closer touch 
with popular song. The dignified moralising, which 
is the best thing in his Pindarics, is shown to better 
advantage in the termone and epiia^i. Of the latter 
some are familiar to English readers from Words- 
worth's translations. 

Leopardi and Garducci are at cue in assigning the 
highest place among the writers of classical ode8 in 
the seventeenth century, early and late, to 
™*' Fulvio Teati ^ (1593-1643), the servant of 
Cesare d'Este, Buke of Modena, and the friend of 
Tassoai, whose troubled and somewhat intriguing 
career closed in prison at Modena, hat not as was 
believed by violence. Testi's earliest Bime (1613) 
were Marinistic, and he was accused by Claretti, 
speaking for Marino, of ph^arism. But he came 
under the influence ot the patriotic sentiment evoked 

' PotMX . . . eon aicwifC aggnaUe . , . diviM in gtiattro parii, 
Hilano, 16Sg. Camtmi, Pam. It,, torn. 11, 1784. MatUta, op. eit. 
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bj the var between Savoy and Spain, and he turned 
to the ode to express his more mascnline and 
elevated sentiments. He was almost certainly the 
author of the famous Pianto ^Italia, which in 
dignified and vibrating octaves portrayed the misery 
of Italy, and invoked the deliverance of Carlo 
Emanuele. In his first PoeaU Liricke (1621) he was 
equally outspoken, and was in consequence banished 
from Modesa. He found it safer formally to recant 
his too candid utterances, but his poetry remained 
thenceforward moral and elevated in cast. In an 
ode on the death of Lope de V^a he deplores 
the decadence of Italian song under the influence 
of Marino — 

"Nod hi dunque Elicotu 
Per dilettar altro, ch' amplcesi e baci t 
Che Salmoce nel fonte, Adon nel bosco 1 " 

And his own odes, Horatian in form rather than 
Pindaric, — bdng composed, like Bernardo Tasao's, in 
verses of intermingled hendecasyllabics and septenars, 
with a preference for the longer line, — are on moral 
themes, the vanity of court life and delights of re- 
tirement, the dignity of virtue, and the conaolations of 
aong. Simplicity, sincerity, ardour, and clear efTective 
evolution are the qualities which distinguish Testi's 
odes from Chiabrera's. In evolution, the essential 
quality of the elaborate and elevated ode, Chiabrera's 
are singularly weak. Ambitious Sights are followed 
by prosaic lapses, Testi warms to his theme, and 
carries the reader easily forward through his aweUing 
stansaa. The digressions are relevant, the cloae 
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natural and effective, the phrasing felioitoos and 
dignified. Tlieie are not many poems in which figure 
and thought are more happily matched than in Uie 
"Buacelletto orgoglioao," which excited Leopardi's 
eQthudasm, an Horatian ode on overweening vanity, 
in which the poet contrasts the noisy babbling of a 
rsin<swoUen stream with the silent and stately flow 
of the river Po bearing onward its freight of vessels. 

One of the most learned, acute, and paradoxical 
writers of the century was Alessandro Tassoni^ (1565- 
1636), whose life was a continuous literary 
warfare. Educated at Bologna and Ferrant, 
he was a member of the moat famous academies, 
while, in the service of Cardinal Ascanio Colonna, he 
twice visited Spain. He supported the Duke of Savoy 
in 1615 by two fiery FUipjnche contra gli Spa^voli, 
which he had afterwards to repudiate ; and althoi^h 
some barren honours were bestowed on him, it seems 
doubtful if he was ever a persona yrata with Carlo 
Emonuele. He died at Modena, where hui statae has 
been erected. 

TasBoni had a large measure of Dr Johnson's dis- 
like of cant, and the tendency to be carried by that 
dislike into the defence of paradox. In his earliest 
work, the Parte de' qiutiti di A, Taaaom (1608) — 
which was expanded afterwards into the Pentntri 
Divern — he criticised Aristotle more from impatience 

' Rimt, BologDO, 1S80. Old editionB of th« geptknte works are pro- 
gunUa. Tba Sieckia SapUa ii frequent— e.jr., i^irn. It., torn. 34. 
Oau. Ital., torn. 103. 1801; BarMra, Firetue, 1361 (with prefaoa 
by C*rdu«a) ; La Seeekia SapUa, L'Otamo t It Rbnt aggiimUvi It 
Prou Politie/ie a cura di Tom. Oaiina, flreiiM, Saiuoni, 1S87. 
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of hia tyranny in the schools than with any inkling 
of newer methods in science. He tested the Iliad bj 
the rules of the " heroic poem " and found it wanting, 
which did not si^gest to him any doubt of the roles, 
but was explained by the assertion that Homer was 
a rude natural ganins who wrote wonderful verses for 
bis time. For Tassoni was, also like Johnson, sceptical 
of the superiority of early to more cultivated ages, and 
devoted one whole book to the defence of the modems. 

In the Connderazwni aopra le Bitne del Petra/na 
(1609), Taaaoni disclaimed any prejudice against "il 
Petrarca Be di Melid " ; but he was impatient of the 
imitators of that poet who said he could not err, 
and accordingly submitted his work to a minute 
and not always respectful examination, somewhat 
in the style of Malheibe's notes on Desportes, but 
much more discriminating, and with a great deal of 
caustic humour, interesting elucidation, and quotation 
from Provencal poets.^ This candid treatment of 
Petrarch provoked a literary warfare which thoroughly 
roused Tassoni'a bile, and it was primarily to avenge 
himself on his foes, and in the second place to attack 
still another idol, the epics written in imitation of 
Tasso's QeruaaUmme, that he composed the Secehia 
BapUa, which, after circulatii^ for some years in 
manuscript, was published at Paris in 1622. A 
political motive has been ascribed to the work, but 
without probability. 

The idea of describing a war between two Italian 
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Cities, provoked by a trifling caaae (the carrying off 
La aecchis o^ & well-bucket during a raid), waged by 
^pit»- realistic everyday Italians of the seven- 
teenth centnry, in a style in which the dignified and 
picturesque diction of epic is interchanged with coarse 
and dialectal colloquialism, and with all the machinery 
of the heroic poem, was undoubtedly suggested to 
Tassoni by Don Quixote, to which he more than once 
makes reference. There is little of Cervantes' sympa- 
thetic humour, however, in the dry crackling laughter 
with which Tassoni describes the exploits of the Potta 
and his followers and foes. His characters are utterly 
unattractive, and the episodes in which the Conte di 
Culi^a (who stands for the poet's chief enemy, 
Alessandro Bmsantini) is proved "a coward and a 
cuckold-knave" are more malevolent than amusing. 
But the scheme of a mock -epic is sustained with the 
greatest skill, and Tassoni, who evidently had read 
the romantic epics with the same pleasure that Cer- 
vantes read romances, does not let the intention of 
parody prevent his describing the battles with vigour 
and gusto ; and he has two episodes in the picturesque, 
voluptuous style of Marino. With a latter purpose 
and a litUe of Cervantes' humanity Tassoni might 
have written a great as well as a clever poem. His 
strangely critical and negative mind touched with 
acid all the literary idols of Italy, hut he indicated 
no fresh direction and descried no new ideals. 

Mellifluous verse is the most unequivocal excellence 
of Marino's Sampogna and Adone, and it was in the 
linkii^ of fiowing verse of no very high poetical 
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quality to more and more elaborate music that Italy 
Paitrymn achieved her most notable succesa in the 
""'^ sevetiteeDth century. This linkiog of 
poetry and moaic in melodrama and opera was a con- 
sequence, partly of tiie enormous advance made in 
music as a vehicle for the expression of feeling and 
picturesque representation, partly, like so many other 
things at the Itenaissance, of the study of antiquity. 
It was while endeavouring to discover in what way 
the Greeks recited their tragedies, in song and to 
the accompaniment of music, that Vincenzio Galilei, 
father of the astronomer, devised, with others, the 
system of expressive recitative, and set to music 
the Ugolino canto in the Sivina Commedia, and the 
Book of Lammiatums. Once discovered, the new 
method was soon applied to other works, especially 
the favourite pastoral and mythological idylls and 
plays, and the first complete musical drama, La Da/ne, 
written by Ottavio Binuccini (1662-1621) and set by 
Corsi and Jacopo Peri, was performed in 1596. !Rinao- 
cini's Euridiee and Ghiabrent's Bapimento di Cefalo 
soon followed, and opera, growing always more elabor- 
ate musically, was started on its long career, — a 
pareer which belongs to the history of music, not of 
literature, for in Addison's words " the poetry of them 
is generally as exquisitely ill as the music is good." 

The literary drama of the seventeenth century in 

Italy is only a decadent continuation of the already de- 

cadent drams of the sixteenth — ^tragedies, 

religions and secular, modelled on Seneca, 

and abounding in horrors ; comedy dasaical also, bat 
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ID general following the line indicated hj Giambattista 
E§Ua Porta (1553-1613), and freshening the interest 
of the hackneyed scheme with incidents horrowed 
from the novelle ; pastoral plays in endless profusion, 
the source of all of which is the AmirUa and the 
Pastor Fido, Despite itB classical form, sacred tragedy 
in Italy was, as r^aids theme and spirit, directly de- 
scended from the Sacre £a^resentasioni of the fifteenth 
century, and the older allegorical characters and ir- 
regular structure reappear in some plays which are 
interesting also inasmuch as they reveal the influence 
of opera upon tragedy. These are the Adamo (1613) 
and the MaddaXeTia (1617) of Giambattista Andreini 
(1578-C.1650), leader, a[ber his father, of the &mons 
company of comedians, the Gdosi, and author of some 
religions poems and literary comedies. The Adamo, 
with its strange hlend of morality, tragedy, and opera, 
has heen claimed by Voltaire and subsequent critics 
as the source of Paradise Loai, on the ground especially 
oE the element of allegory which appears in Milton's 
first sketches of a drama. The closest resemblance 
to Paradise Lost is, perhaps, in the seventh scene of the 
fourth act, where Death and Despair circle round in a 
large hospital which contains all hnman diseases. 
' This may he the original of Milton's " I^zar-house," 
where 

" Over them triumphsknt Death his dart 
Shook, but delayed to etrike." 

If tragedy and pastoral found a serious rival in 
opera, literary comedy sufTered the same fate at the 
hand of the popular comedy of improvisation (the 
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Commedia delC Arte), which before the end of the six- 
teenth century had been launched by the 
0e^on on its triumphant career. The captain, 
the doctor, the pantaloon, harlequin, and scaramouch 
were soon as popular in France and Spain as in Italy, 
and have left their mark on the comedy of Molifere — 
even perhaps of Shakespeare and Jonson. Their effect 
in Italy was to make motley the only wear ; and when 
the Spanish drama found its way through Naples into 
the Italian theatre, it was larded with buffoonery and 
indecency. Kay, when Addison witnessed a perform- 
ance of the Cid at Venice in 1700, he found that 
noble tragedy also enlivened by interludes of the 
pantaloon and the harlequin. The whirligig of time 
brings ita revenges. A living drama must have its 
roots in popular taste. The country which had ren- 
dered most obseqaiouB reverence to classical author- 
ity in drama and criticism, had to allow a blend of 
kinds more inharmomous and inartistic than that at 
which tragi-comedy aimed, and which Shakespeare 
achieved in bo many different ways. 

Of prose writers Italy in the seventeenth centnry 

produced abundance, whose work in science, theology, 

history, and travels can be but touched on. 

Much of the prose of the period, especially 

in sermons, was affected by the same taste for con- 

ceits as the poetry, but there were writers of pure 

and eloquent Italian. 

The greatest ItaUan of the century, Galileo Galilei* 

' Open di O. Q. Iamm, Bologna, I6ES-5a ; PlreDze, 1812 -GS (in 10 
vols.) A national edition, in 20 vola., ib newly or just completed. 
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(1564-1642), the story of whose life and discoveries 
^^ in physics belongs to a history of science 
rather than of literature, wrote on the 
form, situation, and dimensions of Dante's Inferno, 
and also Coneideraeioni at Tasso {c. 1590, pub. 
1793), notes on his phraseology not nnlike those of 
Tassoni on Petrarch's Cawsoniere. Sut Galileo's finest 
compositions are his scientific dialc^es, notably the 
Saggiaiore, nel quale eon Ulaneia esqwisita e giusta ri 
ponderano le cose eontenute nella Libra aatronomiea 
t JUosofica di Lotario jSam Sigensano (1623), which 
D'Ancona and Bacci describe as "un vero gioiello 
di stile polemico"; the JXalogo dei Massimi sistenU 
del Mondo (1632), for which he was arraigned; 
and the DialogM ddle nuove scieme (1638). In all 
of these the lucidity, strength, and freedom from 
all rhetoric of G^ileo's prose are the vivid reflection 
of his acute and powerful mind. And his style is 
more than merely lucid and strong — ^it is dignified 
and harmonious. 

Of historians the best known are Paolo S arpi 
(1552-1623), the Venetian antagonist of the In- 
quisition and historian of the Council of 
Trent; Enri co Oa terina D'Avila* (1576- 
1631), also a servant for ei great part of his life of the 
Republic of Venice, author of the Hidoria ddle Cfuerre 

' Hiiloria. Brat ed., Tenezia, IflSl ; Londra, lSOl-2 (S voli. 
ftnd SpiLTta); Firenze, 1862 (S vols.) CloM. It., tt. 178-189,1804. 
D&vila's HUtorie of tKe Civil Warrei iff France (1647) mti trajiaLit^d 
under the eye ol Charles I. at Oiford by William Ayleatiury <ieiB- 
16GS), broeher-in-law of ClarendoD, and Sir Charlea Cotterel, the 
tfanslatar of Ccuiandra. 
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eiviii di Francia (1631), in fifteen books ; and Gnido 
Bentivoglio^ (1579-1644), aathor of a higtoiy in 
twenty-four books, Delia Cfuerra di liandra (1632-9). 
Sarpi's great work is not free from prejadice and 
passion, y«t is an invaluable contribution to history, 
based on Dumeroua contemporary soarces, and written 
in a style which is clear, exact, and lightened by a 
vein of genial irony. D'Avila's history was trans- 
lated into many other languages, and was one of 
the works most studied and admired by Clarendon. 
According to the classical Italian tradition, it is 
elaborate in its descriptions and very full in its 
report of councils, and of the pros and cons ad- 
vanced — an example that Clarendon, statesman as 
well as historian, was able to follow. Bentivoglio 
was a great admirer of Marino, of whose Sampogna 
he exclaims, "0 che venal che pnritJL! che 
pellegrini concetti!" And his own style ifl not ft'ee 
from antitheses, affectations, and what the French 
call the "cheville," the use of otiose epithets to 
secure balance and rhythm. It is, however, clear 
and easy. 

Germany. 

While the poetry of the Renaissance was expir- 
ing in Italy in the scintillating extravagances of 
Marino and his school, and in the tumid 
grandeur of Ohiabrera's classical odes, it 
was making its first endeavour to find a footing in 

1 DMa Ouerra, kc, ColonU, 16S2-9. CUut. It., tt. 1S2-188, 1804. 
SnglUlud by Henry Earl of Monmouth, London, 1SB4. 
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Germany,' where its advent had been delayed by the 
more national and vivifying influence of the Keforma- 
tion. The endeavoar, anfortunately, came at a time 
when social conditions made almost impoasible any 
lei&nrely and fraitfal culture of art and lettei& 

The way for new experiments had been prepared 
by the Humanists, who did so much for G«nDan 
culture, and had made the school Latin 
drama so living and intereBting a product. 
But, SB elsewhere, a new literature came, not from the 
direct imitations of the classics, bat from the living 
influence of Italy, and, more directly, from countries 
which had {ilieady transplanted and naturalised ^e 
Italian flower, snch as France and Holland. Pioneers 
in the movement to introdnce new forms, and give 
poetry a new grace and elegance, were Paul Schede or 
FauluB Melissus (1539-1602), who translated Marot's 
Psalms; Julias Wilhelm Zincgref (1691-1635), author 
of some stirring war-songs modelled expressly on the 
poems of TyrheuB, and a collection of Scharpfsin/mge 
Kluge ^riich or Apothegmaia containing anecdotes 
and proverbs ; and Geotg Bodolf Weckherjin (1684r 
1653), who spent a considerable portion of his life in Eng- 
land, and whose Horatian Oden wnd Qts&ngt (1618-19) 
have the courtly grace and masical rhythm which are 
the most unmistakable features of Eenaissance poetry. 

1 W. Schem, Hittory of Qtman, Liuratare, tnuwL by Mm P. C. 
Conybeare, Oxford, 1G96 ; John O. Kobertaon, A EUlory ofOeman 
LiUralmrt, Bdin., 1902 ; Ewl Ooedako, OrwHdriM Eur OetehiahU dtr 
Deuttehen Diehiang, Dritter Band, DreadeD, ISS7. Many of the 
worka mentioned bave been reprinted in NmAnu^ dtuUdur 
LUUraturwtTkt dtt xn'. und xrii. Jahrhimdtrti, Halle, 1S80. 
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Bnt the Bonaud or Hoott of Gennan poetry was 

Martin Opitz (1697-1639). Bom in Sileaia, educated 

in Breslaa, and in the Universitiee of 

Frankfnrt and Heidelberg — the cradle of 

(be Banaiaaanoe movement, — Opitz led a wandering 

life. He visited Holland, and imbibed tite critical 

doctrines of Heinsine, two of whose Dutch poems — 

hymns to Bacchus (16U) and Christ (1616)— he 

translated into German in 1622. In I^ris, he met 

Hugo Qrotins; in Denmark, he wrote his Trosi- 

gtdiehi in Widene&rtigkeU da Kri^es ; at Vienna, 

the emperor laureated and ennobled him. Thot^h a 

eealoDS Protestant he was for a time in the service of 

Graf Hannibal von Dohna, the Catholic persecntor 

of Silesia. After his death (1633), Opitz entered the 

service of Ladislane of Poland, where he died in 1639. 

Opitz set himself deliberately to introduce new 

forms and an improved metre into German poetry — 

" Ich will die Fierinnen, 

Die nie nach teutocher Art noch haben reden kfinnen, 

Sompt ihrem Helicoii mit dieeer meioer hand 

V«reetEeQ bisa hieher in unser Yaterland." 

With him b^an, says Goedeke a little bitterly, 
"the dependence of German literature, which has 
continued ever since, now on Dutchmen, Italians, and 
Spaniards ; then on Frenchmen and gallidBed English- 
men ; then on Bomans, Greeks, and Englishmen ; 
thereafter on the Middle Ages; the East and the 
extreme West; and lastly, on an eclectic aelection 
from the world's literatura" 
Following in the wake of the Pleiad, and drawing 
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hU precepts from Dn Bella;, Scaliger, and Heinsiue, 
Opits sketched the plaa of his reforms in 
biB Bvxlh von der Deviachen PoeUrey (1624). 
With some jast and fruitful remarks on purity of 
language, and on versification (some of which he had 
anticipated in hia earlier ArittaTchva sive de contevvptu 
Unffwe TeutonicCB (I6I7)), he combines the usual 
discussion of the " kinds "->epic, tragedy and comedy, 
eclogues, sylvse, lyrics, &c. — and singles out for com- 
mendation Petrarch, Sannazaro, Bonsard, Sidney (whose 
Arcadia he translated), Heinsius, and the tragedies 
and comedies of those Dutchmen, Hooft, Brederoo, 
and Coster; who had established Coster's Academy, a 
few years before, with the same reforming intention 
aa Opitz. 

Opitz's own contributions to the carrying out of 
his ambitious programme — epics, tragedies, pastorals, 
and odes — have proved of no enduring value. All 
that lives of his poetry are some of the more graceful 
and simple of hia songs— lyrics like 

" Sei Wohlgemuth, loss Trauorn sein, 

Auf R^an folget SannenBcheio, 

Ea giebet eudlich doch das Oliick 

Nflch Toben eioen guten Blick," 
and 

" Ich empfinde fast ein Grauen 

Dm ich, Plato, flir und fur 

Bin geseesen tibw dir ; 

Ea ist Zmt hinaus zu schauen, 

Und sich bei den MscheD Quellen 

In dem Griinon zu ergeho. 

Wo die schBnon Blumon st«hcii 

Und die Fischer Ketze stellen." 
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Hie opening verses recall Wordsworth's " Up t up 
my friend, and qnit yonr books," but tlie German 
proceeds to confess that Nature ia not for him a 
saffidant stinaalant — 

" HoU», Jungo, geh' und frage, 
Wo der beete Trunk nug sein, 
Nimm don Kinig und flille Wein." 

What is true of Opitz is true of his followers. 
The ambitions societies, imitations of the Italian 
academies, which sprang up with the de- 
clared purpose of canyiDg oat Opitz's 
principles (" Die Fruchtbringende Gesellschaft " 
under Prince Ludwig of Anhalt, " Der gekrOnte 
Blumenorden " of Ntimberg, known also as " Die 
Qesellschaft der Schafer an der Fegnitz," &&), 
produced nothing of value beyond works on lan- 
guage and metre ; bat some of Opitz's imitators 
wrote good songs, secular and religious. Among 
them was the Konigsbe^ poet, Simon Dach (1605- 
1659), author of 

" Jela Bchlafen Berg' und Felder 

Mit Beiif und Schnee verdeckt," 
and 

" Dor menach hat nichta so eigon, 

Nichta ateht bo wohl ibm an, 

AIb daaa er Treu erzeigen, 

Und Frenndschaft halten kann," 

as well as the delightful Aenchen von Tkarati. Jacob 
Eist (1607-1667) wrote the sublime hymn, " Ewigkeit 
du Donnerwort " ; but the beat of Opitz's followers 
was Paul Fleming (1609-1640), who, after being edu- 
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cated in Leipzig, accompanied his friend Adam Olea- 
rius on an embassy to Bossia and to Persia. FlemiDg 
composed Latin poems, and translated from Latin, 
French, Dutch, and Italian. His German poems are 
in the classical forms which Opitz recom- 
mended — odes, songs, sonnets, epithalamia, 
epicedes, — and are amorous, religious, and occaaionaL 
But the spirit of Fleming's poetry is not pedauUc, but 
sincere and natural. "An heitrer Naturwabrbeit," says 
Qoedeke, "stebt er alien Dicbtern des Jabrbunderls 
voran." His is the beautifnl 

" Laes dich nur DichtB dauren 
Mit Trauren, 
Seiatille, 
Wie Gott es fitgt, ' 
So sei vcTgDiigt, 

Mein Willa" 

There is more fire in Flemii^'s eongs than in those 
of the elegiac Dach, and the lines he wrote on his 
deatb-bed have the confidence without the arrogance 
of Lander's 

" Mein Scbsll floh iiber weit, koin LandemaD eong mir gleich, 
Von Reieen hochgepreist, fiir koiuor Mubo bleich, 
Jung, wachsam, unbesorgt, Man wird mich nennen horen 
Bie dasB die letzto Qlut diee Alloa wild ToratSren." 

In rel^ous poetry, strengthening, consoling, and 

at times mystical, \he spirit of the Qerman people 

fonnd its most natural expreBsion during 

years of endless war and sufierii^. Some 

of it shows the influence of Opitz's artificialities and 

refinements, as for example the religious pastorals of 
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SileaiuB (of whom the next volume speaks) and 
Friedericb von Spee (1591-1635), and the teligioas 
BotmetB of Andreas Oryphiaa. Bat the best has tiie 
simplicity and strength of folk-song. The greatest 
of these hymn-writers is the autlior of "Befiehl du 
deine W^" and "Nan rahen alle Walder," Faol 
Qerhardt (1607-76), who also has been indaded in 
the Bubseqnent volome of this series. 

The dramatic preparation of the sixteenth century, 
which has been described in a previoas volame,^ pro- 
duced no adequate result in the seven- 
teenth. No Shakespeare arose to har- 
monise the popular and learned elements in a 
drama vital and artistic. The school Latin drama of 
the preceding century remained Crermany's greatest 
achievement In drama till the appearance of Lessing, 
Goethe, and Schiller. For a Shakespeare or a Cor- 
neille, Germany produced only an Andreas Gryphius 
(1616-1664). 

A native of Glogau, in Silesia, Gryphius had a 
troubled early life, in which he made himself master 
of all the languages which the confusion 
of the Thirty Years' War brought leather 
in Germany, as well as composing the usual epic 
poem. A patron gave him the means of proceeding 
to Leyden to study, where he brought out two books 
of sonnets, Son- und Feyrtagi Sonnete (1639), accom- 
plished in form, and full of passionate lel^ous zeal 
He visited Italy and many parts of Germany, and 
died at his native town in 1664. 

' ^rt]/ Benaiuantt, oa 6 and 6. 
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Gryphius' playe show the influence of the tragedies 
of Seneca and Yondel, and of the English pkys which 
had already affected the ruder work of Jacob Ayter 
(1595-1606), who "grafted the English dramatic style" 
(with ite abundance of action and striking situa- 
tions) "on to the style of HanB Sachs." Gryphiua' 
tragedies — Leo Arminius, Catharvna von OeorgUn, 
Srmordete Majestdt oder Oarolus Stuardua, &c., Car- 
denio und Celinde, Qross-muttiger Bechts-OeUhrter — 
breathe the same Christian spirit as Vondel's (three 
are, like so many of the Dutch poet's, martyi-plays), 
but Gryphius' are in the more melodramatic Senecan 
style, which Vondel on^^ew aa he became familiar 
with Greek tragedy. They are full of ghost scenes, 
atrocities, and bombast. The Cardenio und Celinde, 
an Italian novella tragedy, is written in a simpler 
and more effective style. 

But Gryphius' best plays are his two comedies, 
Peter S^uenz and fforribilicrihri/ax. The first deals 
with the comic episodes, the acting of Bottom and bis 
friends, in A Midsummer Night's Dream ; the second 
is more a comedy of humours — the bragging soldier, 
the pedant, and the Jew. Both are written in prose. 

In Friedrieh von Logau (1605-1655) the early 
seventeenth century produced a satirical epigram- 
matist who was scanbly appreciated in 
his lifetime. In 1638 be published Erstes 
Hundert TeiUacher Beimen-Spriiehe, and, in 1654, 
Saionwns von Oolaw Deutseker Sinn ■ Oedichte Drey 
Tatisend. They were little noticed till republished 
in 1759. Logau was a patriot, and was not a great 



I 
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believer in OpitifB roles. He expresses bitterly his 
sense of the sabservience of Germany in literary 
and other fashions — her unhappy lot at this period, 
when Spain and France, England and Holland, had 
sach ridk and snch national literatures — 

" Wca* nioht FmuOsucli k&tin, 
Ist kein geriihinter Maim ; 
J Drum mfiBBBD wir TGrdAQunen 

Ton deDen wir entstammen. 
Bey deueu Hen uud Uund 
Allune deut«ch gekunt." 

The mass of artificial and occasional verse produced 
by the admirers of Opitz is consigned to oblivion. 
To the rich harvest of Benaissance poetry — especially 
rich in lyric and drama — Germany's contribntion 
is practically limited to some drama not of the first 
order, some giaeefnl courtly song, epigrams, and some 
passionate and simple hymna. 



CHAPTER IS. 



CONCLDSIOH. 



On no period in the bistorj of European literature is 
it more difficalt to generalise with profit than that 
which has been briefly reviewed in the 
forgoing chapters. Since human thinking 
b^;an, it has been said, there baa been no greater 
revolution in tiiougbt than that which was effected, 
in men's conception of the world and its laws, in 
the course of the seventeenth century. To give 
any complete account of that revolution, and of the 
eddies which retarded, obscured, or advanced its pro- 
gress, is beyond the scope of the present work. In- 
deed, to give B sketch of the intellectual activity, 
ia all ite aspects, of even the first sixty years of 
the century, such as Hallam attempted in his Intro- 
duction, would require another volume as large as the 
present, the subject of which is exclusively literature 
conceived as an art. Philosophers, theologians, his- 
torians, and men of science have been included only 
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in SO fai as they were also distinctly and admittedly 
men of letters. It is therefore on one or two < of the 
larger aspects of the literature of the period alone 
that it is Deceasary in closing to dwell briefly, mainly 
with a view to defining as clearly as possible the 
relation of the period under consideratioc to those 
which precede and follow. 

In certain aspects the literature of the early seven- 
teenth century is a continuation of the literature of 
snittisi ^^ Benaissance, the present volume a 
*™*""*^ third chapter in the history whose first 
and second chapters are contained in Professor 
Saintabury's Sarlier Senaiasance and Mr Hannay's 
Zaitr Smamanu. This is notably the case as re- 
gards Holland and Germany, where the early years 
of the seventeenth century coneapond, in the most 
important respects, to the last half of the sixteenth 
in France and England ; although^ of course, the very 
fact that the Benaissonce movement came late in 
these countries was not without consequences for 
the hterature which that movement produced. It 
came from the beginning under the influence of the 
religious Stations of the century. 

It is especially in lyrical and dramatic poetry that 
the impulse of the Benaissance is still traceable in 
welln^h all the literatures touched on here. 
' The lyrical poetry of the Benaissance, that 
wond^ul product, stimulated in its growth from 
Italy, but in all the countries north of the Alps 
striking a deeper toot into the health-giving soil of 
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popular aoDg, blooms in full splendour and fragrance 
throt^hoQt these years in England and Holland, 
blosBoms even in Germany despite adverse circum- 
stances, aad in Italy puts forth late flowers, somewhat 
waxy and gaudy but not without charm. The songs 
of Jonson and Carew, of Milton's Comus and Henick's 
Sesperides, are not less beautiful than anything of the 
kind which the sixteenth century produced in lYance 
or England, and no whit leas redolent of the Renais- 
sance worship of beauty. The poetry of Holland is, 
as has been seen, above all things a lyrical poetry. 
In drama and epic, Holland, even in this "Helden- 
periode," achieved little of ebduring value, but the 
harvrat of lyric poetry which she brought forth is 
rich indeed, and in nothing more surprising than in 
the range and variety of its metres. It is difficult to 
do justice to it in this respect without appearing to 
exa^erate, which, in dealing with Dutch literature, 
I have been specially anxious to avoid. Some indi- 
cation of its range has been given in the opening 
ohapters, from the playful 

" TeeaelBchaedtje 
Eameroedtje " 

of Huygbens, to the roll of Vondel's 

" Wie is het, die zoo hoogh gezeten, 
Zoo diep in 't grondelooze licbt ; " 

but it must be remembered, that the long Alex- 
andrine itself is used by Vondel with a wonderful 
lyrical effect. There are lines in his p%ans and 
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tragedies which have the sweep and glitter of waves 
io mid-ocean : — 

" Do koMtemide Mn, tot 'b avoDts ran tien motgen, 
Toltreckt bMr roode, toont elk ee& haar aongedcht 
Ed Btneleti, dagh op dagh, blijft nimmermeer TeTboi^en, 

Ed begenadight elk met wannta^ ea hHlnem licht. 
Zj acfaiJDt roDdom dm iiDgk den wod^jcks, naar elks 
wBnBchQn, 
Een ieder even na, een ieder eren Khoon, 
Oewetkom^ mi ontbaelt tuj dierat, en iuj menschen. 
En planteD, waene blinckt uit haeren goudon irooa." 

That is Vondel at his most flambojant, a Rubens 
in l3^cal poetry. Bat he can change his rhythm, 
when the snbject reqnires, to the qniet flow of a 
pastoral stream, as in his beautifol rendering of the 
twenty-third psatm — 

" jy Almaghtige is mijn herder, eo geleide. 
Wat is «r datme Bchort T 
Hij irat my, ala djn schaep, in rette weide, 
Daer grae noch groen wdort.'' 

Besides this wealth of metrical efiect, the Dutch 
lyrical poetry has most of the beauties and affecta- 
tions of Banaissance poetry, — the flamboyant mytho- 
logy, the pastoral and amorous conventions, the con- 
ceits, Petrarchian and Marinistic in Hooft, Bubartist 
in Vondel, and tonched in Huygbens with the in- 
tellectuality and obscurity of Donne, — 



" that obscure sun," as Vondel calls him. Bat this 
taste for conceit does not conceal the sincere, personal, 
natural note which distinguishes Dutch poetry, as it 
does Dutch art 
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Even in Italy, where better than anywhere else 
one uuy etady the poetry of the Renaissance in 
decadence, — decadence undisturbed by the emei^nce 
of new forces, — lyrical poetry stiU lingers. All that 
is best in Marino's sonnets, and madrigals, and the 
octaves of the Adone, is moaloal and pictaresque 
lyria Chiahrera's pompous odes show little genuine 
inspiration, but Testi's have ardour and flow ; and in 
Chiabrera's eatuonette France repaid some of her debt 
to Italy. 

Only in France herself is this lyrical spirit already 
welluigh extinct when the century opens. Malherbe, 
or the Bpirit of which Malherbe is the first represent- 
ative, comes, " like an envious eneaping frost," killing 
the plant which had borne beautiful if delicate blooms 
in the songs of Ronsard and Dn Bellay. The sonorous 
eloquence of Comeille is a fine thing of its kind, but 
a lover of pure poetry would give a good deal of it for 
" Mignonne allons voir si la rose," and "A vous troupe 
l^g^re." Th^phile is the laat of the French poeta 
who preserves some of the lyrical inspiration of an 
older generation. 

The chief symptom of decadence in this final flower- 
ing of Renaissance lyric is the phenomenon, which 
has attracted so much attention, of "con- 
ceit " — the " accutezze " or Marinism of 
Italy, Gongorism of Spain, "prteiosit^" of French 
and " metaphysical wit " of English poetry. The time 
is past for speaking of seventeenth - century "wit" 
or " conceit " as though it were some sudden and in- 
explicable phenomenon, some startling epidemic in 
European letters. For it is clear that seventeenth- 
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cetittuy " wit " is only an exa^eratioo of what had 
been a oomplaint, and a beauty, ot Beoaissance poetry 
thronghoat Eophoism is older than Svphves, and 
Seeentitmo than the aerenteenth century. Their char- 
acteristic artiScea have been traced through the 
rhetorical studies ot the Middle and Dark Ages hack 
to classical models. And if the KenaiBsance, in its 
general heightening and embellishment of style in 
rerse and proae, often accentuated rather than cor- 
rected artifice, was it not because the first enthusiasm 
for the claasica flowed quite naturally in the traditional 
rhetorical channels ? It was only gradually that taste 
discriminated between more florid beauties and those 
deeper and purer qualities which we associate with 
the word classical.' In the poetrf of the first 
half of the seventeeath century we have the final 
phase of this phenomenon, but the form which it took 
in different countries was determined by special cir- 
cumstances. The extravagant conceits of Marino and 
his followers in Italy were the result of that exagger- 
ation of a fashion which so frequently precedes its 
disappearance, the search for novelty, undirected by 
a new inspiration, and issning merely in the bizarre 
and outrageous. In France and Holland, Germany, 
and even England (as we have seen in cases such 
as Dmmmond, Crashaw, and Cowley), the cultivation 
of conceit was tn part an outcome of the admiration 
of Italian literature. But in France the aberrations 
of the " pr^ieux " and " pr^ieuses " were part of 
the movement towards the refinement and dignify- 

• See ProfaiBor Ker, The Dark Aga, pp. Si-S6. John Dover 
Wilwni, /oAn Lyly, Cemb., ISOA. 



ing of style which issned in classicism; while in 
England , the peculiarly intellectual and erudite char- 
acter ot Donne's " metaphysical wit " is a symptom 
of the theological and scholastic direction given to 
English thought and learning by the trend of the 
second great force in the history and literatore of the 
period — namely, religious polemic. 

The other literaiy kind in which the free artistic 
spirit of the Benaissance survives is the drama. The 
tale of the modern drama, opened by Pro- 
fessor Saintshury in the Earlier Renais- 
sance, taken up by Mr Hannay's chapters on Spanish 
and Elizabethan literature in the Later Beriaissarux, is 
continued here by an account of the English drama 
under James and Charles, and of the dramatic experi- 
ment in Holland, and by a chapter on French drama 
introductory to that which follows in Professor Elton's 
Augustan Ages. Of the three dramas dealt with here, 
that which retains moat of the free artistic spirit of 
the Benaissance is the English, and the reason is not 
difiicult to discover. The French drama, thon^ it 
sprang from the same roots as the English, developed 
later, and when the rigid inflaence of classicism was 
in the ascendant. The serious drama of Holland, on 
the other hand, never emancipated itself sufficiently 
from the didactic spirit of the sixteenth century 
Morality and the Latin school drama, It has been 
sometdmes argued that the decay of the English 
drama was due to the withdrawal from the theatre 
of the serious middle classes. The example of the 
Dutch drama is a useful reminder that a drama 
which did enjoy the full approval of serious and 
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pedantic persons — the extreme ParitanB were opposed 
to the atage on principle, and may be left out of the 
qaefition — could never have portrayed life with the 
fulness and freedom which is the glory of the drama 
of Shakespeare and the Elizabethans. From Marlowe 
to Shirley, the English dramatists owed this freedom 
to the protection extended to them f^ainst Foritan 
mayors by the Court, and to the fact that the audience 
tor which they wrote was the Court and the popu- 
lace, not the serious middle classes. They were thus 
enabled to portray life without aqueamishness, and 
without the too oppressive intrusion of didactic pur- 
pose. What pressure there was in this direction came 
from pedantry rather than respectability. 

This volume has dealt only with the English play- 
wrights of the second class, the first being occupied 
by Shakespeare alone. But perhaps the freshness and 
greatness of the lesser Elizabethans, as we may still 
call them, are more readily acknowledged when that 
overshadowing figure is temporarily excluded. To 
do justice to Jonson and Webster, Beaumont and 
Fletcher, not to mention Dekker, Middleton, Mas- 
singer, and Ford, let a reader take them up, not 
immediately after studying Shakespeare, but after a 
course, say, of the leaser Dutch and French drama- 
tists, their contemporaries. He will find the latter 
trying to do the same thing, to dramatise the same 
or similar Italian and Spanish novellas ; and he can- 
not fail to realise the difference in the handliog, the 
difference between the colourless atmosphere, the stock 
characters, the st^le banale or precious on the one 
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hand, and the resolute effort made by the Elizabethane 
to realise their scene, be it London or Italy, and to 
give life and individuality to the charactere ; as well 
aa the poetry with which their playe overSow. And 
even if one passes from the second- to the first-rat^ 
dramatists, the Elizabethans maintain their position, 
Fletcher and Webster are more dramatic, and not less 
poetic, though in a somewhat different way, than Hooft 
and Vondel. And even in the work of the great 
Comeille himself, despite scenes of eloquent argument 
and declamation, and dramatic touches such as " Moi ! 
et c'est aasez " or " Qu'il mourfit," where can one find 
scenes to surpass in subtle and thrilling dramatic 
power the interview between Beatrice and De Flores 
in Middleton's The Ckangdiaig, or that in The Duehesa 
of Malfi, already referred to, when the brother cries — 

" Cover h^ &ce : mine eyes dazzle : Bhe died Toung " \ 
and Bosola replies in even more thrilling words — 
" I think not so ; her int^lioity 
Soemed to have years too many " T 

There is mote in such a scene to evoke the Tran- 
scendental Feeling, the solemn sense of the immediate 
presence of "that which was and ia and ever shall 
he," to induce which is, Professor Stewart tell us, the 
chief end of poetry, than in a whole tragedy of Comeilte. 
In sustained and finished workmanship, Comeille's 
plays are doubtless infinitely superior to the mass of 
minor Elizabethan work. It is rare, indeed, that an 
Elizabethan play is wrought out in a completely 
satisfying manner. Tht Virgin Martyr is a rude, 
2a 
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inchoate piece when set beside the shining workman- 
ship of FolyauU, Bat the ElizabetJianB had moments 
of dramatic innght that Boem to me beyond the t&nge 
of GoipeiUe; and the wild, nataral beauties of theii 
poetry have, at any rate for an English reader, a 
charm that hia great and admirable eloquence lacks. 
The artistic freedom and variety of the En^ish 
dramatists are not more striking on a broad surrey 
than is the fondamental aoandneas of theii morality. 
Iliey are certainly not squeamish, whether in comedy 
or tr^edy, though there is notiiing in Engliah to 
equal the ooarsenesa of Dutch, the cynicism of I^ench 
fuoe. There are doubtless signs of decadence, in 
Fletcher and some of his followera, which forecast the 
tone of the Sestoration plays. Not all are equally 
sound. MiddletoD is somewhat hiatal, Fletcher cal- 
lously indecent, and Ford is attracted by the morbid. 
But taking a broad view ; allowing for the demands 
of a popular audience in the way of amasement; 
remembering the general tone of plays like Dekker's 
Tlu Ronat Whore, Webster's VUtoria Corrombona 
and Duduss of Malfi, even of Toumeur's tragediee, 
of Maaeinger'e plays despite a needless indecency of 
language, and of comedies which might easily have 
been only cynical like Northward Ho and WeiivxLrd 
Ho, — it is impossible not to admit that the com- 
plete freedom the dramatists enjoyed, limited by the 
general exclusion of political subjects and occasional 
edicts against strong langu^e, only illostrates the 
fundamental sonndnesa of Uieir morality, their rever- 
ence for virtae in men and women. 
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The secoad great factor in the literature which has 
been under survey is the religious, the currents and 
Tk, comotr- counter-currents of religious passion which 
^^"■mano^ agitate the century from first to last The 
Protestant Keformation had spent its full force before 
the sixteenth century closed, and was enterii^ on a 
struggle for existence with the forces of the Catholic 
reaction, which followed the Council of Trent, the 
rise of the Jesuits, and the setting in order of the 
Eoman Chnrch, Orthodox Protestantism left no great 
mark on the pnre literature of this time, with the 
notable exqpption of the writings of Milton, whose 
orthodoxy was in a constant process of disintegrar 
^ion, and of Bunyan later. It is otherwise, with 
the so'Called Counter- ^Reformation, and the eddies 
which it produced in other than Roman Catholic 
countries and churches. To it is due, in the first 
place, the defiuite ending in Italy of the anti-re- 
ligioua and anti - clerical current which had Sowed 
since the Eenaissance. In the change. of tone which 
took place there was a good deal of hypocrisy as well 
as sincerity.^ Tasso's pure and pious Qerusalemme 
Liherata having to establish its orthodoxy^ while 
Marino's lascivious Adone poses as a moral allegory, 
is not an edifying example of clerical influence in 
literature, and Milton has described, in erer-memor- 
able words, the condition of Italy under the Inquisi- 
tion. But the more interesting results of the reaction 

^ For full treatment cooault Dejob, De VlnXaente dn Ooncile de 
Trent tuT la Litlirat'ort et lei Bea^x-A Hi ehez let PtvipUt aUholiq'ua. 
Parii, 1884. ■ ' 
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are to be seen in the literature prodnced north of the 
Alps. It is where the strongest carrents meet that 
the most complex eddies are produced. To the sin- 
cerity and ardour of the Catholic reaction in France, 
and Holland, and England, we owe some beautiful 
and interesting literature in prose and verse. 

In France, the scepticism and libertinism of the 
Renaissance pass rapidly away. Catholicism and 
classicism advance hand in band. Corneille's 
Polyeuete, and Kacine's later Athalte and Esther, are 
not less characteristic of \he age than Cinna and 
Britannicm, Arnauld's La FriquenU Communion than 
the Discmi/rs de la Mitkode. For the Jansenist move- 
ment, which produced the Lettres ProvincuUes and 
Che Peneies, though it came into conflict with Jesuit 
influence and ecclesiastical authority, is only an in- 
cident in the general spiritual history of the period, 
and was not without influence even on those who 
opposed it, and on the great preachers of the period 
which follows. 

In Holland, the result of the dissensions in Protest- 
autism and of the Catholic reaction is seen in the 
strange phenomenon, that the greatest and not least 
representative poet of a Protestant country is an 
ardent Catholic, using the stage to set forth Catholic 
doctrine, and pouring out his heart in poetic apolo- 
getics, and hymns to the Viigin and saintly martyrs. 
And a deep religious strain runs through all the 
Dutch poetry of this period. Hooft alone has the 
blended epicureanism and stoicism which mark the 
pure child of the Classical Eenaissance. Huyghens 
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and Oats, Camphuysen and Van der Wiele, are all 
ia different ways religious poets, bent on edification ; 
even Brederoo wrote pioua as well as humorous songs, 
and Luiken's secular songs are his earliest. 

But it is in England that the effects ol the religious 
currents are most complex and striking, whether in 
verse or prose, in poets or divines. The reason is to 
be foand in the position of the Anglican Church, the 
via media which she strove to make her own, between 
pure Bible Frotestantism on the one hand and tradi- 
tional Koman Catholicism on the other. The conse- 
quence ot this peculiar position — the value of which 
was recognised by foreigners like Casaubon and 
Grotius — was that, when the reaction against Protest- 
antism came, it did not necessarily drive a Crashaw, 
as it did Vondel, into the arms of Kome at once ; nor, 
on the other hand, was it impossible for a Roman like 
Donne to justify himself in conforming. Whatever 
any one may think of the religious value of the 
Anglo-Catbolic movement, there can at any rate be 
no doubt of the mark which it has left on English 
literature. The greatest preachers of these years are 
Andrewea and Donne and Taylor ; and Donne and 
Herb ert, Yaughan and Crashaw, Traherne and King, 
are not the least interesting of the poets, 

A direct restdt of the controversy between Canter- 
bury and Rome, of the revival of theological and 
ecclesiastical studies, was a recrudescence of schol- 
asticism; and one of the strangest phenomena in 
literature is the combination in Donne's poetry of 
the emancipated, moral and artistic, tone of the Re- 
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naiasance with the erudition and subtlety of a coa- 
trovenialiBt of the Connter-Seformation. Metaphyeios 
was not something new in love-poetry; but since 
the time of Dante and some of his imitators, it was 
little more than a rhetorical dressing. In Donne's 
love-poetry there is a real metaphysical strain, while 
the range of erudition from which he draws his 
imagery was something altogether new. Donne's 
followers are none of them either so metaphysical 
or so erudite as himself. The metaphysics in the 
poetry of most of them is simply an ingeniooB and 
often far from beautiful rhetorical device. In the 
religions poets, however, the erudite imagery min- 
istered to their theological didactic, as well as to 
that love of symbolism which has always belonged 
to the catholic religious temper. 

The field (rf religious thought and feeling was not 
left entirely to Roman Catholics, Auglo-Catholics, and 
orthodox Protestants — Calvinist and Lutheran. From 
the internecine conflict of churches and creeds some 
minds turned towards a more liberal thought, or a 
more mystical pietism. Hales, Chillingwprth, and 
Jeremy Taylor sought to widen the basis of Angli- 
canism by reducing the essentials of unity in faith ; 
and a little later, when Presbyterian orthodoxy had 
taken the place of Anglican, and when, despite Pres- 
byterian effort, sects had begun to abound, a similar 
movement was initiated in the Puritan Eibades of 
Cambridge by the liberal and charitable Benjamin 
W hichco te (1610-1683), and the more philosophic and 
Platonic John Smith (1618-1652), whose iSelect Dis- 



courses (1660) contain some of the most interesting 
religious thought of the century — an attempt to form 
a deeper conception of reason, and its operEAiona in 
the spiritual sphere, than was possible either for 
narrow ortbodo:[y, or for rationalism in its earliest 
phases. TTJH followers, the most systematically meta- 
physical of the Cambridge Flatooists, More and 
Cudworth, belong to the subsequent period. • Pure 
mysticism is represented most strikingly by the 
German Jacob Boehme (1676-1624), on whose- work 
I have not bad coarage to venture, but mystical piety 
found representatives in most Protestant countries. 

The consideration of the appearance of a liberal 
strain in seventeenth - century theology brings us 
OroiBihqf naturally to the third great force whose 
satieHaUim. influence is traceable in the literature of 
the early seventeenth century, — that revolntiou to 
which we have referred in the opening chapter, the 
growth of a new, rationalistic conception of the world. 
In the years which this volume covers, rationalism is 
shaping and assertii^ itself, but is far yet from having 
become the rect^ised and omnipresent force it proved 
in the period which follows. Bacon, at the opening 
of the century, heralds and proclaims its advent, but 
he was not able to formulate its principles adequately ; 
and it was not until the end of the Forties that Bacon 
and Descartes b^^ to be studied at the English 
universities. English thought is still scholastic ; still 
most active in theol<^ical and historical studies ; and 
science is only gradually emancipating itself from 
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medieeralism. Its coafuaed transitional condition is 
obvious in the work of writers like Burton and 
Kowne, even in the poetry of Donne and Milton. 
It is with Hobb^ that rationalism appears in English 
thought, as an organised method and an ^gressive 
force. 

Hobbes, if not a Cartesian, yet follows the deductive, 
mathematical methods of Descartes rather than the 
experimental, inductive method adumbrated by Bacon, 
which was not applied in philosophy till Locke wrote. 
The first formulator of rationalism was De s cartes ; and 
the chief thinkers of the century, as Spinoza and Leib- 
nitz, derive from Descartes. And as it was in France 
that rationalism was first formulated, — a consequence 
of the advance of mathematical studies, in which Eng- 
land la^ed behind, — it was in France that rationalism 
fiist became a force in letters. It is in our period 
that the classicism of the Augustan ages is taking 
shape ; and the two shaping forces arei ^he organisat ion 
of polite society, an(t?^he rationalist ideal of pre- 
cision in the use of words, logical and lucid order. 
From the opening of the Hdtel de BambouiUet dates 
the organisation of polite society as a conscious force 
in life and letters, the beginning of the process 
which was to make literature, poetry and prose, the 
finest flower of social intercourse, its greatest beauties 
that elegance and dignity which are the adornment 
of aristocratic manners. It is only a banning that 
we have in these years. In the literature of the 
period there is still much of the ruder, freer, larger 
spirit of the sixteenth century. In the badinage 
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of the H&tel there is a good deal of coarseneas; in 
the refinements of style which they cultivate, a large 
admixture of the precious and fantastic. But before 
the first siity years of the century are over, modem 
French prose has taken shape. In moulding it, the 
two great influenoea of classicism are at work. ©Balzac 
represents the one, the influence of society and its 
conscious pursuit of dignity and el^ance {^escartes 
stands for the other, the rationalist requirement of 
precision and order; Pascal combines the twa It 
may be that the actual influence of Descartes' own 
style on French prose has been ex^gerated. Even so, 
it would not aS'ect the claim of the new scientific 
method to have been the principal shaping inflnence. 
For Pascal, about whose importance all critics are at 
one, was educated in that method, and was fully con- 
scious of what r^ht thinking requires of the medium 
it is to use— precision in the definition of words, and 
logical order. The method of right thinking is "de 
n'employer ancun terme dont on n'e<it auparavant ex- 
pliqn^ nettement le sens : I'autre, de u'avancer jamais 
aucune proposition qn'on ne d^montrfit par des v^rit^ 
dijk conaues." When Pascal opened his attack on 
Amauld's jndges in the Zettres Frovinciales, it was 
by showing the ambiguity of the terms in use, and 
how, in coBsequence, the ianocence or guiltiness of a 
doctrine was made to depend not on its meaning but 
on the person who uttered it. But Pascal was not 
merely a philosopher. Before he wrote the Provin- 
eiales he had been a man of the world ; and he knew 
how little capable the hmnHe hovtme is of appreciat- 
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ing I<^cal argument, how much a creatare of tastes 
and prejudices. And the method he adopted in the 
ProvinciaUa, as be proceeded, was that which he 
thought moat likely to appeal to the average man. 
To combat prejudice he evoked prejudice. To the 
help of argument he brought irony and eloquence. 
Before Addison and Steele, he realised that, eveu on 
religions matters, the man of the world must be 
addressed in a different tone from that which suits 
the savant. Pascal made French prose a fit instru- 
ment, at once for the precise expression of sdentific 
thought and for the more delicate and varied uses 
of social intercourse and letters. 

The history of English prose, and of the less im- 
portant Dutch prose, of the period, is not quite the 
same as that of French. It was not till later that 
rationalism and classicism united in the shaping of 
modem English prose ; and Van Effen's HoUcmdsehe 
Spectator is generally regarded as Ute first work in 
Dutch prose that is distinctly modem. For England 
on a large, for Holland on a smaller scale, the earlier 
seventeenth century is a period of enrichment rather 
than of settling and uniformity; and the chief influ- 
ence in each is Latin oratorical and historical prose. 
Hooker and Bacon, Donne and Taylor, Milton and 
Browne, enriched the resources of English prose in 
vocabulary, in structure, and in harmony, so much 
that, despite the work done by Dryden and his 
followers, the greatest prose writers, from Johnson 
to Buskin, have never failed to go back to the study 
of these great models. On a much smaller scale. 
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something of the same kind was done for Butch 
prose by the pedaotic, bnb dignified and hannonious, 
work of Hooft. 

Yet even in this period the simpler, directei 
piose of Dryden and Swift is heralded; and, as 
might be expected, it is among those in whom the 
spirit of reason, of the AufkUtrung, is at work. The 
prose of the moderate divines, Hales and Chilling- 
worth, if! comparatively simple and straightforward, 
though Taylor is still diffuse and ambiguous; and 
Hobbes's style, in everything but ease and grace, 
is as modem as Dryden's — precise, orderly, and 
regular in construction. 

These are the chief forces at work in this period, 
a period to which the title of transitional might be 
applied qiiite as fittingly as to the fifteenth century. 
But the transition is not marked by the slow decay 
of an old tradition and the gradual birth of a new, 
— rather by the confused conflict of great and active 
forces. The Benaissance, the Eeformation, the 
CountfiT - Eeformation, all are potent and shaping 
influences. Even the prophetic vision of a Bacon 
could hardly have descried at the opening of the 
century how completely all these would yield place 
before it closed to the spirit of rationalist inquiry. 
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